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Although Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
was not only the brightest genius of his age 
and country^ but a man of active life and opea 
manners, and engaged personally in many in- 
teresting transactions of his time, there are^ 
nevertheless, few distinguished men (^letters 
who have left bdund them more scanty ma^ 
terials of biography. His literary reputation 
was not of the highest order till Dan Quixote 
made it so ; and ere then he had outlived the 
friends and companions of his youthful adven. 
tures, and withdrawn into a life of oompara- 
VOL. I. a 
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VI LIFE OF CBEVANTES. 

tive privacy and retirement. In the age im- 
mediately succeeding his own, abundant ex- 
ertions were made to discover the scattered 
and &ded traces of his career; but with what 
very indifferent success is weQ known to all 
acquainted with the literary history of Spain. 
More recently, the life of Cervantes has been 
elaborately written, both by the best of his 
Gommentatocs, Don Juan Fellicer, and by 
Don Vincente de ks Rios, editor of the Spa- 
nish Academy's superb^ e£taoa of Don Quix- 
ote ; but neither of these has, after all, beear 
^ble to add; Aiieb. to the forigtnalndud out- 
line ^^ieb guided their researches. 
, Getrvanti^l was by birth a gentfeman, be* 
iflg deseestded fir««i ati andent ftmily, ori^ 
giaaially of Gaficia, many bmnehes of wiucsh 
were, at the beginniiig of the sixteoith cen**' 
tury, iKmouiably settled in Tdedo, Seville^ 
find Alearria* Bodilgo de Cervantes, his fiu 
tfaei^y seems to hai^ resided, ftr the most parti 
at Alcala de Henares, whore, thirty yeais be# 
fofe the birth of his son, the second imivendty 
of Spain was founded by the munifieent Car^ 
dinal Ximenes. His mother. Donna Leo- 
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nora de C«rteDa8, was also ii tady of gentle 
iHith. T^ parish rqpster shews that he was 
bsptimd on the 9tK of October, 1547. 

His parents, whose drcmnstances weie the 
reverse of afflaeat, designed their son for one 
of the learned professions ; and being most pro- 
bably of opinion that his edueation would pro- 
ceed better were it condncted at soinedistanoe 
tr&Bk their own residence, they sent him early 
to Madrid, where he spent several years under 
the direction of a phildoger and theologian, 
(fiunous in his day,) by name Juan Lopez de 
Hoyos. This erudite person superintended, 
early in 1569, the publication of certain aca- 
demical Luctu9^ on occasion <^ the death of 
the queen; and, among the rest, there ^ 
pear an elegy and a ballad, both written, as 
the e£tor expresses it, by his ^* dear and belo- 
ved disdple Miguel de Cervantes." Docb»r 
Lopes de Hoyos seems to have been in the 
custom of putting forthi now and then, litUe 
voluitaes of poetical miscellanies, chiefly com- 
posed by himself; and we have Cervantes* 
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own authority* for the fiust, that the doctor's 
'^ dear digdple'' oontributed to these publica- 
tions Filena, a pastoral poem ttf some length, 
besides a great variety of sonnets, canzonets, 
ballads, and other juvenile essays of versifica- 
tion. 

These attempts, in themselves sufficiently 
trifling, had prohably excited some little atten- 
tion^-for Cervantes, in the siunmer of 1569»ac-* 
eompanied the Cardinal Julio Aquaviva from 
Madrid toRom^wherehereinded formorethan 
twelve months as chamberlain to his eminence. 
This situation, which, according to the man- 
ners c£ those days, would have been coveted 
by persons much his supaiors both in birth 
and in fqrtiifne, may in reality have been ser- 
viceable to the developement of yoimg Cer- 
vantes* genius; as affording bun early and easy 
introduction to the company both of the polite 
and of the learned ; for among the first of 
both of these classes the Cardinal Aquaviva 
lived. But the uniformity and stately repose 
of a great ecclesiastic's estabhishment was pro* 

H ■ ■ - I « ■ II 111 1.1. !■ I I 

♦ In the Viage dc Pamasso. 
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bably little suited to the indinations of the 
youDg and ardent Spaniard, for he seems to 
have embraced without hesitation the first op- 
portunity of quitting the cardinal's mamMni 
for scenes of a more stirring character* 

On the £9th of May, 1571, there was sign- 
ed at Rome the famous treaty between Philip 
II., the Papal See, and the Venetian Senate, 
in consequence of which the naval fbrcesof those 
three powers were immediately combined in- 
to one fleet, for the purpose of cheddug the 
progress of the Tiu*kish naries in the Medi- 
terranean. Don Juan of Austria, natural son 
of Charles V. and brother to the rdgning 
King of Spain, was entrusted with the supreme 
command of the Christian armament, and the 
young gentlemen both of Spain and of Italy 
flocked in multitudes to act as volunteers uuh 
der his already &mous standard. Cervantes 
quitted Rome amidst the first enthusiasm of 
the universal preparation ; and having enlist- 
ed under Colonna, the General of the Papal 
galleys^ joined with him the fleet of Don Juan 
ere it commenced the cruise which terminated 
in the battle of Lepanto. He was present on 
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that evwtfiil day; and, « he himself says, (in 
the prafiu» to the iS^MM^Porf ^ZXw QifM^ 
0te,) ooopdered the loss rf his kft hand, 
^nRfaich was strufik off in the cootse of the ac- 
tion by a blow of a scymitar,) as a ^^ trifling 
price to pay for the hononr of partaking in the 
&st great action in which the naval snpr^na- 
ty of the. Ottmian w|ks sueeessfiilly disputed 
hy Christian anns."^ The season beix^ far 
advaooed, the victorious fleet witlidxew inone- 
diately after this action to Messina, where 
Cemaxkten* wound compelled him to spead 
some weeks in l^e hospital. Although his 
hatid bad b^en cut off dose by the wrist, the 
whole of that arm remained ever after quite 
«tiff and useless — ^partly, it is most probablet 
in consequence of the unskilfulness of tlie sur* 
geons who attended on him. 

This very serious misfortune did not, bow- 
ever, extinguish his military ardour, for he 
sailed with the same fleet in die following 
summer, and was present at several descents 
on ijfie coast of the Morea— one €£ ^yhich he 
has described ijrlhn Quixote in the person 
of the Captain Pe Viedma. At the end 
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of 157^5 Wh^ the great naval amament in 
whidi he had hitherto served was dissolved, 
he passed into the regular service of his own 
sovereign. The company he joined was .sta- 
tioned at Naples, and there he remained 
with it for three yeara — ^Without rising, or 
perhapis hoping to rise, ahove t^e condition of 
a private soldier. It must ht Had in mind, 
however, that this rank was in those days so 
far from heiiig hdddi^lionourahleordeglradiiD^, 
that men of the very highest birth and for- 
tune were, almost without excepition, accus- 
tomed to spend some time in it ere they pre- 
sumed to expect any sitnatien of aifthbrity. 
Thus, for example, the Anne de Montmo- 
rendes, the Lantrecs, theTremouilles, and the 
Chabannes, had aU distinguished themselves- 
aa simple men^t-arms ere they rose to any 
office of command in the army of France ;* 
and in that of Spain, it is well known that 
the WMe folicy of Charles V. had, long before 
Cervantes' time, elevated the halberdeer and* 
musqueteer to be nearly on the same footing 
with the mounted soldier. It is, therefore, a 
matter of no great importance that we are left 
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altogether ignoraiit idietlier CervaateB served 
in the infantry or the cavaLry during his resi- 
dence at Naples. 

. In the autumn of 1575, he was on his way 
fiom Italy to Spain— «-it is not known what 
was the motive of his journey — ^when the gal-» 
ley in which he sailed was surrounded hy 
some Moorish corsairs, and he, with all the 
i^t of the Christian crew, had the misfortune 
to be carried immediately to Algiers. He 
fell to the share of the corsair captain who 
had taken him, an Albanian, or Amaut rene- 
gade, known by the name of Dali Mami the 
lame ; a mean and cruel creature^ who seems, 
to have used Cervantes with the utmost pos- 
sible harshness. Having a great number of 
slaves in his possession, he employed the most 
of them in his galleys, but kept always on 
shore such as were likely to be ransomed by 
tibteir friends in Europe— ^confining them with- 
in the walls of his baths,^ and occasionally 



* In the notes to this edition of Don Quixote may be 
found some curious particulars concerning these Baths, 
and the manner in which the Christian captives of Cer- 
Tantes' age were treated at Algiers and Tunis. See the 
Notes on the story of Viedma. 
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compeifing them tp- labour in his gardenia 
Cervantes, whose birth and condition gare 
hopes of a considerable ransom, spent the 
greater part of five years of servitude among 
this latter class of the slaves of Mami,-— uu* 
deigoing^ however, as he himsdf intimateg^ 
even greater hardships than fell to tbe lot of 
bis companions, on account of the pertinacity 
and skill with which he was continually forni- 
ing schemes of evasion. The last of these,' at 
once the boldest and most deliberate of them 
all, was deficient of complete success, only be^- 
cause Cervantes had admitted a traitor to his 
counsels. 

Dali Mami, the Amaut, had for his friend 
a brother renegade, by birth a Venetian, who 
had risen high in the favour of the king, and 
was now a man of considerable importance in 
the government of Algiers: — ^the same Hassan 
Aga, of whose ferocious charadter a fbiLpic* 
ture is drawn in Don Quixote by the Cap- 
tain de Viedma. Mami sometimes mdde 
Cervantes the bearer of messages to this man's 
villa, which was situated on the sea-shoxe, 
about three miles from Algiers. The gardens 
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^ this villa were under die man^emfittt of 
one of Hafimn's Chrifttuin ilavet» a native of 
Kavarre, with whom Cervantes speedily form- 
ed acquamtanoey and whom he ere long pei^ 
soaded to undertake the formation of a secret 
eave beneath the garden, capable of sheltering 
himself and as many as fifteen of his brother 
captives, on whose patience and resolution he 
had every reason to place perfect reliance. 
The excavation being completed in the ut- 
most secrecy, Cervantes and his assodates 
made their escape by night firom Algiers, and 
took possession of their retreat,-«**where, being 
supplied with provisions by the gardener and 
another Christian slave of Hassan Aga, na- 
med or nick-named El JDorador, they re^ 
mained for several months undiscovered, iti 
spite of the most minute and anxious re- 
searches, both on the part of their own mas- 
ters, and of the celebrated Ochali, then tyrant 
of Algiers. 

They had, in the meantime, used all their 
exertions to procure a sum of money suffident 
for purchasing the freedom of one of their 
companions, who had staid behind them in 
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.^he dty— « gentleman of Mini»rca, by name 
Viana. This gentleman at length obtained 
Ms liberty in the month of September, ISTT, 
and «abaiked for hi6 natire idand — ^from 
wheilce* according to the plan concerted, he 
waa to retnm immediately mth a Spanish 
brigantine» and so coming dose under Aon, 
at a certain hour of a certain night, fimdsii 
Cervantes and his fiiends (including the gaiv. 
dener and El Ihrndor,) mth the means of 
completing their escape* Viana reached Mi- 
norca in safety, procured without difficulty a 
sufficient vessel from the Spanish viceroy, and 
eatne off the coast of Barbary, acc(»ding to his 
f^eement ; but et e he could effisct his land- 
ing, the akrm was giveirtjr a Moorish senti- 
nel, and he wisely put out to sea again, bdng 
a&aid of attracting any more particular atten- 
tion to the place of Cervantes' concealment 
He and the unfortunate gentlemen, his com^ 
panions, were aware of Viana's attempt, and 
of the cause of its failure ; but they knew Vi- 
ana would not be alti^ther discouraged by 
one such accident, and had good hope of ere 
long seeing his brigantine again under moie 
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happy auspices. But Hassan's slave, ElDo^ 
radoTy who had hitherto heen, next to the 
gardener, the most effectual instrument of 
their safety, happened, just at this juncture, 
to think proper to renounce his Christianity — 
and it not unnaturally occurred to him, that 
he could not better commence the career of 
a renegade, than by betraying the retreat of 
Cerrantes and his companions. Hassan Aga 
consequently surrounded the entrance to their 
cave, with such a force as put all resistance 
out of the question, and the whole fifteen were 
conducted in fetters to Algiers. The others 
were immediately delivered into the possession 
of their former masters ; but Cervantes, whose 
previous attempts at once fixed on him the 
suspicion of having headed the whole enter- 
prize, was retained by the king, in the hope of 
extracting information, and perhaps of disco- 
vering some accomplices among the wealthier 
renegades. It is probable, that Cervantes had 
no such information to give ; but, at all events, 
he was one of the last men in.the world to give 
it, had he had it in his power. He underwent 
variousexaminations,dedaredhimself on every 
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oecasidn the sole author and contriver of the 
discovered plot ; and, at last, effectually ex- 
hausted the patience of Ochali, hy the firm^ 
ness of his behaviour. The savage Hassan 
AgSLf himself one of the. most extensive slave 
proprietors in Barbary, exerted all his influ- 
ence to have Cervantes strangled in terrorem ; 
but, although Ochali was not without some 
inclination to gratify Hassan in this particu- 
lar, the representations of Dali Mami, con- 
eeming the value of his private property, could 
not be altogether disregarded — and the future 
author of Don Quiaate escaped the bowstring 
because an Amaut renegade told an Algerine 
pirate, that he considered hiin to be worth 
something better than two hundred crowns. 
The whole of these particulars, let it be obser- 
ved, are not gathered from Cervantes himself,** 



* It has been very commonly supposed^ that Cervantes 
tells his own Algerine history in the person of the cap^ 
tive in Don Quixote. But the reader will find^ in the 
notes to this edition, sufficient reasons for discrediting 
this noti<»i> in itself certainly a very natural mie. There, 
can be no doubt, however, that Cervantes' owii expe^ 
rience furnished him with all that knowledge of Algerine 
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biit fiom thecmd;einpomryaathorof alntoryof 
Barbary, Father Haedo. The words in whidi 
this eeelesiastie omchicles his nanatiTe, are 
worthy of beu^ g^ven as thej standi '^Most 
marydlous thing !" says be, ^ that some of 
these geatlemen remaiiied shut up in the cave 
for five, six, even for seven months, without 
even so much as beholding the lig^t of day, 
sustained aH that time by Miguel de Ceiu 
vantes»*-and this at the great and continual 
risk of his own life, for no less than four timea 
did he incur the nearest peril of being stran* 
gled, impaled, or burnt alive, by reason of the 
bold things on which he adventured, in the 
hope of bestowing liberty upon many. Had 
fortune been correspondent to his spirit, in- 
dustry, and skill, at this day Algiers would 
have been in the safe possession of the Chris* 
tians, for to no less lofty consummation did 
his designs aspire. In the end, the whole was 



affiiirs and matiners^ whidb he has displayed in the story 
of the Captire^ as well as in his less known pieoes> the 
Trato de Argdy and the EtfoMa Inglesa. 
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tceasDiioiitly diicQveied, and tlie gacdenery b& 
ter being tortured and picketed^ perished nuU 
seraUj. But, jndeed^ of tbe thingR wfaidi hap^- 
pened in liiat cai^ during the seven months 
liut itiwas inhabited by. these Christiins, and 
allx^;eiher of the captivity and yatioaa eata^ 
prists of Migoel;de^ Cerrantes, a paartkfdaar 
hisftotjr might easily: be formed. Hassan Aga 
was acedstbmed to 8ay,.ihatbe should conn^ 
der captives^ and. barks, and the whole city cf 
Aiffxm m p^eefr safety, could he but Be sure 



Ih eflfed; it appears,^ that/ the Slug of Al* 
gfeira did asot^eonisideriit possible to ntak&sun^ 
of Cervastes, so l^g as he remained in the 
possession of a private individual ; for shortly 
after he purchased bim from Dali Mami, and 
kept -him shut up with tbe utteost severity la 
tbe. dungeon of bis own palace. The bard^ 
ships thus inflicted on Cervantes were, how^* 
ever, in all probabilSty, tbe means of restoring 
tb:him bis liberty much sooner than be would 
otherwise have obtained it Thenoble ekertionis 
be had made, and the brilliant talents be bad 
exhibited; bad excited the strongest interest 
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in Jiis £ivour ; and the knowledge of his harah 
treatment in the Hanun, determined the pub- 
lic functionary finr ihe redemption of Spanish 
captives, then resident at Algiers, to make an 
extraordinary eflfort in his hehal£ In fine;, 
this person, by name Father Juan Gil, de- 
dared his willingness to advance whatever 
might be necessary, along with the contribu- 
lions already received from his fiunily in Spain, 
to procuie the liberty of Cervantes ; and al« 
though the king forthwith raised his demand 
to five hundred crowns, the ransom was paid, 
and Cervantes recovered his freedom. The 
records of the Redeeming Commission shew^ 
that Cervantes' mother (now a widow) con* 
tributed two hundred and fifty crowns ; his 
dster (married to a Florentine gentleman, 
Ambrosio,) fifty ; and a friend of the fimiily, 
one Frandso Caramambel, a similar sum. It 
was thus Cervantes at length returned to 
Spain in the spring of 1581. 

He returned at the age of tiiirty-four, af- 
ter having spent more than ten years of man- 
hood amidst such varieties of travel, adven- 
tme, enterprize, and suffering, as must have 

3 
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sufficed to sober very considerably the lively 
temperametit, and at the same time to ma- 
ture, enlarge, and strengthen the powerful 
understanding, with which he hlid been gifted 
by nature. He returned, however, under 
cdrcumstances of but little promise, so far as 
his personal fortune and advancement were 
concerned. His wound had disabled him as 
a soldier, and, besides, the long pmod of his 
captivity had thrown him out in the course 
of his military profession* With all his va« 
riety of accomplishments, and all his brilliancy 
of talents, there was no other profession for 
the exercise of which he felt himself prepared. 
His family was poor, his friends few and 
powerless ; and, after some months spent in 
fruitless solicitation, Cervantes seems to have 
made up his mind that no path i^emained 
open for him but that of literature ; in one 
point of view, indeed, the path most W(»iby 
of his genius, and therefore the best he could 
have selected, had greater choice been afford- 
ed; but one which, according to the then 
manners and customs of Spain, was not likely 
VOL. r. b } 
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to prore, in any remarkable degree, conducive 

• to the improvement of his worldly fortunes. 

He shut himself up, however, and proceeded 

to labour in his new vocation at once with all 

the natural fervour of his disposition, and with 

'all the seriousness of a man sensible how 

much the whole career of life is often affected 

by the good or ill success of a first effort. As 

such, he, without doubt, regarded the work in 

? which he had now engaged himself; for he 

could not, after the lapse of so many years, 

attach any importance to the juvenile and by 

this time forgotten productions, which had 

gone forth under his name, ere he quitted 

Spain in the suite of Cardinal Acquaviva. 

The reader, who has compared the different 

Lives of Cervantes written by Spanish authors, 

will, from what I have now said, perceive that 

I am inclined to follow the opinion of those 

who think the pastoral romance of Galatea 

was the first work published by him after his 

-return from captivity^ The authority of PeL- 

licer, indeed, favours the contrary opinion ; 

but although he says that Cervantes imvi^^ 

diately commenced writing for the stage, I 
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can find no authentic record of any dramatic 
effort of his, until some time after the appear- 
ance of the Galatea^ or indeed until after his 
marriage, which took place in 1584. 

The Galatea^ like all the lesser works of 
Cervantes, has been thrown into the shade by 
the pre-eminent merit and success of his Don 
Quixote. Yet there can be no question, that, 
had Cervantes never written any thing biit 
the Galatea^ it must have sufficed to give him 
a high and a permanent place in the literary 
history of Spain. The grace and beauty of its 
composition entitle the romance to be talked 
of in this manner ; but it must be confessed, 
that it exhibits very few traces of that origi* 
nality of invention, and none at all of that 
felicitous exposition of human character, in 
which the genius of Cervantes afterwards shone 
forth with its brightest and most peculiar 
lustre. It is, at the^b^st, a happy imitation . 
of the Diana of Montemayor, and of the con- 
. tinuation of that performance by Gil Polo. 
Like these works, it is deficient in fable, (but 
indeed the fable oi Galatea^ such as it is, was 
never completed ;) like them, it abounds in 
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beautiful description and graoefol declama- 
tion ; and like them, it is continually diver^ 
sified with the introduction of lyrical pieces^ 
sonnets, canzonets, and ballads — some of these 
exquisite in merit. The metrical effusions of 
the Galatea are, indeed, so numerous, that 
Bouterweck* says he has little doubt Cer- 
vantes wrote the prose narrative expressly for 
the purpose of embodying the miscellaneous 
contents of a poetical common-place book, to 
whose stores he had probably been makiug 
continual additions throughout the whole pe-> 
riod c£ his absence from Spain ; and, above 
all, during the many weary and idle hours 
of his captivity. It is certain that many of 
the poems introduced in the Galatea have 
little apparent relation to the story of the 
romance ; and, therefore, there may be some 
foundation for Bouterweck's conjecture. But 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that 
the finest strains in the book are filled with 
allusions, which imply their having been com- 
posed subsequent to the termination of the 

* Geschichte der Spanisches Literatur, B. II. 
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author's residence in Barbsiry. — On the wholes 
the Galatea exhibited abundantly the defects 
of the false and unnatural species of composi^^ 
tiou to which it belongs ; but it displayed, at 
the same time, a masterly command of Spanish 
style, and in ^neral a richness and energy 
both of thought ai\d of language, enough at 
the least to .excite the highest expectations in 
regard to the futureJiterary career of Cervan- 
tes. It might have been fortunate had he gone 
.on to ^ert himself in the walk of fiction* in 
which this first, and, on the whol^ successful 
jeffort had been made, and by returning to 
which long afterwards he secured his literary 
immortality, instead of betaking himself, as 
he soon did, to the dramatic field, in which he 
had to contend witli the most formidable com^ 
pe titers, and for which the event has shewn 
his own talents were less splendidly adapted. 
Very shortly after the6ra/!ez^awaspublished, 
Cervantes married a young lady,whose charms 
were supposed to have furnished the chief in- 
spiration of its numerous amatory effusions — 
Donna Catalina de Falacios y Salazar y Voz- 
mediano. This lady's dowry was not indeed 
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quite so ample as might be augured from the. 
magnificence of her style ; but she brought 
Cervantes enough to furnish him mth the 
means of subsistence, and it is probable of 
idleness, for a considerable number of months. 
-After the lady's portion was exhausted, he 
seems to have plunged himself at once into 
the full career of dramatic composition. In 
this he laboured incessimtly, but with little 
success, for about three years. His plays, as 
was the fashion of the day, he sold as fast as 
they were written to the managers of different 
theatres in Madrid and elsewhere, receiving, 
it is probable, but very trifling and inadequate 
remuneration. For Lope de Vega received 
at the highest about eighty reals for a come- 
dy ; and we may be sure his unsuccessful rival 
was obliged to be content vdth very inferior 
payment 

That the author of Don Q^ixote should 
have been unsuccessful in writing for the stage, 
is a circumstance which cannot but excite con- 
siderable astonishment at^rst sight ; nor has 
all the ingenuity of the celebrated historian of 
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SpanishliteraturebeeB able tothrow^mucfaligbt 
upon the causes of his failure. ** That mass of 
intrigues, adventures, and prodigies," says he,* 
'^ of which the Spanish drama was chiefly com* 
posed, was altogether in oj^sition to the par- 
ticular dbaracter of Cervantes' genius^ His 
manner of thinking and of writing was too 
nervous and accurate to be accommodated to 
a spedes of composition, fantastic, destitute 
of any plain purpose, and of any durable in- 
ta'est. As a spectator, he enjoyed pieces, 
which, as a poet^ he could not imitate ; and 
he believed himself to be capable of imitating 
the Spanish dramatists, because he felt within 
himself the power and the capacity of doing 
better things." But when we reflect that the 
very best of Cervantes' followers and imitators in 
the field of comic romance, Le Sage, Fielding, 
and Smollett, attempted, like him, the drama, 
^nd, like him, attempted it with indifferent 
success, we shall most probably be constrained 
to conclude, that the two kinds of composi- 
tion,^ which we might at first sight imagine to 

* Bouterweck, Sect II. Chap. I. 
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require very much the same aort of talents, do 
in fact require talents of totally different 
kinds ; and so, to attribute the ill suo^ss of 
Cervantes to causes much more general than 
are to be deduced from any examination of 
th6 particular system of the Spanish stage. 
Had Calderon, at Shakespeare, or Moliere, 
written admirstble romances, it certainly would 
have been much more difficult to account for 
the dramatic fiiilures of Cervantes ; but even 
then it would not have followed that, because 
great dramatists could write excellent roman- 
ces, great romance- writers should also be able 
to write excellent dramas. In a word, there 
is no doubt that powers may be exhibited la 
a romance as high and as varied as ever adorn- 
ed either a tragedy or a comedy ; but it seems 
no less certain, that a man may possess all the 
talents requisite for giving interest and beauty 
to a romance — ^in the total absence of those fa^ 
culties of concentrating interest and conden- 
sing expression, without a perfect command 
of which, neither in Spain nor any other 
country, has the Genius of the Drama ever 
achieved. any of its wonders. 
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Cervantes himself infonns us^ that he yntote 
during this period of his Hfe between twenty 
and thirty plays ; hut not more than a third 
part of these have ever been published, aL 
though, says Bouterweck, there might yet be 
some hope of recovering the whole, were the 
theatrical records of Spain sufficiently exa« 
mined. Of those which have been given to 
the world, the Nwnanda Fengada, a tragedy 
in four acts, is universally esteemed the most 
favourable spedmen. The mixture in the 
fable, and even in the dialogue, of such per- 
sonages as the Genius of Spain, the God of 
the river Douro, &c. along with Roman sol- 
diers and Spanish ladies, is a defect too gross 
and palpable either to admit excuse or to 
require commentary. But, even in spite of 
this and of other scarcely less glaring defects^ 
the fine story of Numantian heroism and de- 
votion is certainly told in this drama with a 
power quite worthy of the genius of its au- 
thor. The dark superstitions of heathenism 
are introduced with masterly and chastened 
skill ; and the whole of the last act in parti- 
cular is worked up with a sustained and fear- 
less vigour both of imagination and of die- 
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tioii, such as no one can survey without say- 
ing to himself, si sic omnia ! — ^The comic hu- 
mour of Cervantes, again, rarely appears in 
his comedies, hut shines out with infinite ease 
and effect in several of his little interludes and 
afterpieces — more than one of which have 
been of late years translated, and represented 
with much success upon the German stage. 
And here, by the way, is another coincidence 
that may he worth remarking ; for Fielding, 
whose regular plays were all damned, still 
lives upon our own theatre as the author of 
Tom Thumb. 

On the whole, imperfect as are even the 
best of Cervantes' theatrical pieces, there oc» 
cur, nevertheless, in the very worst of them, 
continual indications of the fervid genius of 
the author. The circumstance which, in all 
probability, will be most immediately remark- 
ed, and most feelingly regretted by the reader 
who turns from Don Quixote to the comedies 
of Cervantes, is the absence of that joyous and 
easy vein which constitutes, throughout the 
whole of the first of romances, the principal 
charm of its composition. I have little doubt 
th^t CervdPtes began tp write for the stage 
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in the hope of rivalling Lope de Vega ; and 
that, after the first failure, he was continually 
depressed with the more and more forcible 
conviction of his own inferiority to that great 
and inexhaustible master of the dramatic art. 
He might afterwards derive some consolation 
from reading Lope de Vega's two very ordi- 
nary romances, and his still more ordinary no- 
vels. 

While Cervantes was occupied in this way, 
his residence seems to have been chiefly at 
Madrid, but occasionally at Esquivias, where 
the family of his wife were settled. He re- 
moved in 1588 to Seville, "having,*'as he him^ 
self expresses it, *' found something better to 
do than writing comedies." What this some-^ 
thing was we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but we know that one of the principal branches 
of his own £imily had long been established 
at Seville in great mercantile opulence, and 
it is therefore highly probable that through 
their means he had procured some office or 
appointment which furnished him with means 
of subsistence less precarious than could be af- 
forded by the feverish drudgery in which he 
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liad spent the last three or four years of his 
life. Not less than two of the Cervantefr- 
Saavedras of Seville had written and publish- 
ed poems ; so that we may easily ima^ne 
.some interest to have been excited among 
this wealthy fiimily in behalf of their poor cou- 
sin of Alcala de Henares ; and it is far from 
being unlikely that they entrusted to his ma^ 
nagement some subordinate department of 
their own mercantile concerns. In 1595, the 
Dominicans of Zaragoza proposed certain 
prizes for poems to be recited at the festival 
of St Hyaciothus ; and one of these was ad- 
judged to ** Miguel Cervantes Saavedra of 
Seville." In 1596, the Earl of Essex made 
the second of his famous descents upon the 
Spanish coast, and having surprised Cadiz, 
rifled the town and destroyed the shipping o£ 
the harbour, including the whole of a second 
armada, designed, like that of 1588, for the 
invasion of England. While the earl kept 
possession of Cadiz, the gentlemen of Seville 
hastened to take arms, and prepare themselves 
to assist in delivering that dty from the Eng- 
lish yoke ; and, amidst other memorials of 
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thdr zeal, there are preserved two short 
poetical effusions of Cervantes. In 1598^ 
Philip the Second died at Seville ; and Cer« 
vantes' name appears among th^ list of poets 
^ho wrote verses on occasion of the royal oh* 
sequies. A serious quarrel took place on the 
day of the funeral between the civil and ec* 
desiastical authorities of Seville, and Cer« 
vantes was exposed to some trouble fer having 
ventured to hiss at some part, we know not 
what, of their proceedings* — Such are all the 
traces that have been discovered of Cervantes' 
occupations and amusements during his resi- 
dence at Seville, which extended from 1588 
to 1603, or perhaps the beginning of 1604^ 
The name of the branch of his family settled 
th^e being well known, it is not wonderful, 
' that, after a residence of so many years, Cer* 
vantes should have been often talked of by his 
contemporaries as *^ one of the Saavedras of 
Seville." 

" It cannot be doubted," says Bouterweck, 
** although no Spanish author has said so, that 
the death of Philip II, must have had a fa*, 
vourable effect on the genius of Cervante& 
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When the indolent Philip III. ascended the 
throne, the Spanish people h^an to breathe 
more freely. The nation recovered at least 
the courage to sport with those chains whidb 
they could not break, and satire was winked 
at, provided only it were delicate." I know 
not how much foundation of truth there may 
be for this conjecture, but it is certainly not 
the less likely, because we find Cervantes so 
soon after the accession of the new king trans- 
ferring his habitation to Valladolid — ^wheret, 
during the first years of his reign, Philip III. 
was chiefly accustomed to hold his court. We 
are almost entirely without information how 
Cervantes spent the two or three years imme- 
diately preceding his appearance at Vallado- 
lid ; and this is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause it is certain that the First Part of Dan 
Quixote was written during this period. A 
vague tradition has always prevailed that Cer- 
vantes had been sent into La Mancha for the 
purpose of recovering some debts due to a mer- 
cantile house in Seville — that he was mal- 
treated by the people of La Mancha, and on 
some pretence confined for several months in 
the jail of Argasamilla — and that during this 
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imprisonment the First Part of Don Quixote 
was both planned and executed. We know 
from Cervantes himself,* that the First Part 
of Don Quixote was written in a prison ; 
but have no means of ascertaining in how far 
the circumstances of Cervantes' confinement 
actually corresponded with those of the tradi- 
tion. 

It is, however, extremely probable, that 
Cervantes employed a considerable part of the 
time during which his family were settled in 
Seville, in travelling, for piu-poses of business, 
over various districts of Spain, which, in the 
earlier periods of his life, he could have had 
small opportunities of examining. The mi- 
nute knowledge displayed in Don Quixote^ 
not only of the soil, but of the provincial man* 
ners of La ^f ancha, can scarcely be supposed 
to have been gathered otherwise than from 
personal inspection, and that none of the most 
hasty. In his novels, most of which are ge- 
nerally supposed to have been composed about 
the same period, although they were not pub- 
Ushed for several years afterwards, a similar 

* See the Prologue to Don Quucoie. 
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acquaintance is manifested with the manners 
of Cordova, Toledo, and many other cities and 
districts of Spain. Whatever the nature of Cer- 
vantes' occupation at Seville might have heen» 
there is, therefore, every reason to helieve that 
excursions of considerahle extent formed a part 
eith^ of his duty, or of his relaxation. 

However all these things might be, it is cer- 
tain that Cervantes was resident in Vallado- 
lid, in the summer of 1604, and there is reason 
to think he had removed to that dty at least 
a year earlier. Don Qi^i^rofe was published at 
Madrid either in the end of 1604, or at latest 
in 1 605. Some curious particulars of his mode 
of life, about the time of its appearance, have 
been gathered from the records of the magis* 
tracy of Valladolid — ^before whom he was 
brought in the month of June 1605, on sus« 
pidon of having been concerned in a noctur- 
nal brawl and homicide, with which, in reali- 
ty, he had no manner of concern. A gentle- 
man, by name Don Caspar Garibay, was as- 
sassinated about midnight, close to the house 
where Cervantes lived. The alarm being 
given, Cervantes was the first to run out and 

offer every assistance to the wounded man. 
9 
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If k dear^ timt ibe ndghbofiidiood was nMt 
of tfa6 most respectable,. £ar it was infifamdy 
fixnpected that tibe woneii df Cenrantea' £u 
mily iiinere ladies of easj Tirtse^ snd that* he 
MiBsdf faflfviikg acted as their hoDy, had» in 
the ooune of some iBfionoiis steffle^ dealt tlie 
deadly bloff mth Ids own bfiid. He and all 
his honsdLold w^sra foithwith arrested, and 
did not lecoTet tiiebr lifaesty uvtil thej* had 
tmdeigpne very stnet aad xniiMte exainiiar 
tions. From the lecords of the; oomrt we. ga^ 
l^er, tiiat Clervaates pFofessed lims^ ta be 
ieside»t at VaOadoiid, finr purposes of &»££- 
ne9s; Idiat, cai ace(»i6iit of his litorary repat»- 
tion, he was ia the custoos of leeeiving fie- 
qmaat Tints both from gentlemen of the eornrt, 
aad the learned men of tiw onWersity \ 9bA, 
lastly, that he was liviag im a style of great 
ptmiBry ; — for he, his wife^ his two sisters, 
(one of them s mm,) and his niece, are repre- 
sented as occupying a scanty lodging, on the 
fisorth floor of a naean^lookiog hovuae, and as 
eoLteitainii]^ among them all no domea^ hot 
a single gisi CerTantes, in his deelsvatioii, 

TOI..I. c 
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States his own age at upwards of fifty , bui be 
had, in &ct, completed bis fifty-sev^ith year 
before this transaction took place. With such 
obscoxity were both the person and the cha- 
racter of Cervantes surrounded, according to 
some, immediately d^/&re, according to others, 
immediately i^ier^ the publication of the First 
Fart of Don Quixote. But from these very 
circumstances, I am inclined to agree with 
those who deny that JDon Quixote appeared 
before the summer of 1605. 

It was dedicated to Don Alonzo Lopez de 
Zuniga, seventh Duke of Bexar, a nobleman 
who much affected the character of a Mecse- 
nas, but who does not appear to have requited 
the homage of Cervantes by any very useful 
marks of his favour. The book, however, 
stood in no need of patronage, whatever might 
be the necessities of its author ; it was read 
immediately in court and city, by young and 
old, learned and unlearned, with equal de^ 
light ; or, as the Duchess in the second part 
expresses it, ** went forth into the world with 
the universal applause of the nations." Four 
editions, published and sold within the year, 
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fuxnish the best proof of its wide iand instant 
popularity ; and if any further proof be 
wanting, the well-known story (first told by 
Barraho Porreno, in his Life and Heeds of 
PhUip 111.9) maty supply it "The king 
standing one day/' says this chronicler, *^ on 
the balcony of the palace of Madrid, observed 
a certain student, with a book in his hand, <m 
the opposite banks of the Manzanare& He 
was reading, but every now and then he in-i 
terrupted his reading, and gave himself vio- 
lent blows upon the forehead, accompanied 
with innumerable motions of ecstacy and 
mirthfulness. That student, said the king, 
is either out of his wits, or reading the history 
of Don Quixote.'' This. must have happen*^ 
ed in the beginning of ] 6O6V after the court 
had removed from Valladolid to the capital. 
Cervantes himself followed the court, and re- 
sided in Madrid almost all the rest of his 
life. 

In the midst of general approbation, the 
author of JDon Quixote was assailed, on his 
arrival in the capital, by all the unwearied 
arts of individual spleen, envy, and detraction. 
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He had initaited, by kis umttifadbk satiie^ ai 
gifeal Bvonber of eonteaipGrary authoniy sane 
of them ttien of high ras^ wfaoie fame do* 
pendcd on books of the very wpeaeB which he 
ImcL for ever destroyeiL Another mimeroiit 
and actke ehiss, the writers lor the theatre,: 
wen not less saioosly ofeaded by the free^ 
cbm with whidi Cetvantea bad criticisBed, in 
thd peraoB of the Canon of Toledo^ many of 
the niost popukr ]Meeea which had at that 
thhe possesdoo ef ihe Spaaish stage. Among 
ibe rest,, it is said» and jurabahly not without 
iome Ibnndatioo, that the great Lope de Vegs 
himself was excessiTely displeased with the 
terms in which his plays were tatked of--*and 
a soniKt against Cervantes and his book, still 
extant, is generally attributed to his pen« Cer^* 
vantes endured aQ this very cafanly ; and widi 
that noble retention of the thirst for fame, 
which he faadahreBdy sa well exemplified, shut 
himself up in bis study to compose worker 
wdttby of himself, instead of hastening to 
take die more vulgar revenge he might so- 
easily have obtained against his adversaries. 
The two brothers, Luperdo and Bartholomeo 
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D' Aigensola, after Mmself and Li^ dt 
Vega, the £rft men of letters in Spaia» ji- 
med with him oa terms <of ioitimac^, vdiicli 
might easily eoaisole him imder ihe assouitB 
iif his inferiors ; md through thmi ho was 
inlxodiijced to the Conde d^ lismos, and tiif 
sCaidinal of Tolenk^ two onli^teiied and 
high-spirited noblemen, who, throughocft ali 
the rest of his life, never fukd to aifl^rd him 
tbdur pvotectMm and support* Count LemoB 
hmg appointed Vieeroy of Naples shortly 
rafter, <jeryaates sdidted and ex^eeted some 
4ippoiQtinent in his s«ite ; Imt it ia painfid to 
add^ tfaflt he aeems to bavelbeeB dUsappointed 
in this particular, w ooneequ^riee of the coH- 
noss, or perhi^ the Jealousy, of the very 
fiiends by whom he had been ftit intcodueed 
to that nobleinan-a notice. He Resented, it 
is certain, the behaviour of the Argenaolas, 
but the dedications of afanost afi the works he 
subseqwntly put forth, attest that he acquit- 
ted Lemos himself of any unkindness to his 
person, or ciddness to his inteoests. 

.The vendue of his patrimony, vdth the 
pnofite of Xkm i^uiaotey and it is prgbaUe 
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some allowances from Lemos and the cardinal, 
were sufficient to support Cervantes in the 
humble style of life to which his habits were 
formed ; for he allowed nearly ten years io 
elapse before he sent any new work to the 
press. In 1613, he published his Nevelas 
ExemplareSy most of which had been written 
many years before, and of which he had al^ 
ready given a specimen in the story of The 
Curious Impertinent, introduced in Don 
Quixote. These tales were received with great 
and deserved applause, although they have 
never been placed on a level with the great 
work which had preceded them. They have 
been translated into English, and are well 
known to most readers, so that it were need- 
less to enlarge upon their character and me- 
rits* They are, for the most part, felicitous 
imitations of the manner of Boccado, whose 
Italian popularity, as a writer of short ro- 
mances and anecdotes, it was no doubt Cer- 
vantes' ambition to rival in his own country. 
They are written in a style of manly ease and 
simplicity; and when compared with the Ga- 
latea, (for, as I have already said, they were 
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chiefly written before Don Quixote,) afford 
abundant evidence of the prc^essive enlarge- 
ment of the author's powers, and improvement 
of his taste. Their morality is uniformly pure, 
and many of theni are full of interest ; so that 
it is no wonder the novels of Cervantes should 
to this hour keep their place among the favou- . 
rite reading of the Spanish youth. In 1614, 
Cervantes published another work highly cre- 
ditable to his genius ; but of a very different 
description. This is the Fiage de Pamasso, 
his celebrated poetical, picture of the state of 
Spanish litetature in his time ; and, without 
question, the most original and energetic (^ 
his own poetical performances. Itis, as might 
be expected, full of satire ; but the satire of 
Cervantes was always gentle and playful ; and 
among the men of true genius, then alive in 
Spain, there was not one (not even of those 
that had shewn personal hostility toCervantes) 
who had the smallest reason to complain of 
his treatment. Cervantes introduces himself 
as ^^ the oldest and the poorest'' of all the 
brotherhood-*-'^ the naked Adam of Spanish 
poets ;" but he describes his poverty without 
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Mad; 

flg^ 0f PttHMOft is fofiasMd^ is 4 
M 0tam morikj of CcrfMtes. "^ f^nm the 
luad ta tbe topsast^*' wjrs ke» « it ms «n of 
yflne; tfaeieiiasiiot advgkftot ofproseim 
it The deefc was all feiieed witk an aky luk 
workofdcmble-thyvcs. The rowing faendiei 
weKecbiefly oecnpied by Balladfi^ an impudent 
fcttt necessary nee; fin- theve is nothiog to 
which they cnmdt he tamed. The poc^ wan 
grand and gay, bat a little ontlandiiJi in its 
styl^ braig studc all ever with sonneta of the 
riefaest workmanship. Two vigorona Triplets 
bad the strdce-oam on either side, and regu^ 
lated the motion of the vessel in a manner at 
once easy and powerful. The gangway ap- 
peared to be one long and most melancholy 
degy, from which tears were continually dis* 
tilling," &e. 

During the same year, while Cenrantes wsa 
preparing for the press the Second Fart of 
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JJcn Quixote, ihere was published st Tucnu 
.gona a eontisiiation of the saiae story, written 
clu^fly far the purpose of abiudng Ceirsntofl^ 
by a person who assumed the name of Avd- 
lenada» aikl who appears to haye been success* 
lad in keeping his true name entirely conceal- 
ed. The greater part of this Cantinuation is 
made up of very humble imxtatieai — or radher 
of very open|dagiarism from the First Pact of 
JOon Quixote ; and towards its conclusion, it 
eontains some incidents which leave littib 
^ottbt, but that its writer must hare found 
access to the MS. of Oervuntes' Second Part 
In the Notes to this edition, (vol. iii. p. SSS.) 
the reader will find such fiurther particulars as 
have appeased worthy of being preserved. Cer- 
vanteis, whose own CSontinuation had already 
in all probability begun to be printed, took 
his revenge by interweaving in the thread of 
his story a variety of the most bitter sarcasms 
upon the vulgarity^ <d»oenity, Bsod coarseness 
of his anonymous enony — a revenge, but for 
which, in all likelihood, the memory of Avel*^ 
lenada's per£nmance would not have survived 
the year in which it was published. The Se- 
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oond Part of Dan Quixote made its appear- 
ance in the beginning of 1615 ; and is in* 
scribed to the Conde de Lemps, in a strain 
well worthy of the imitation of all future de- 
dicators. It was received with applause, not 
inferior to that with which the First Part had 
been greeted ten years before ; and no doubt 
lightened the pecuniary circumstances of the 
author during the few remaining months of 
his life. His fame was now established far 
above the reach of all calumny and detraction. 
Lope de Vega was dead, and there was no one 
to divide with Cervantes the literary empire 
of his country. He was caressed by the great ; 
strangers, who came to Madrid, made the au- 
thor of Don Quixote the first object of their 
researches ; he enjoyed all his honours in the 
midst of his family ; and was continually ex- 
ercising his mind in labours worthy of himself. 
In short, Cervantes had at last obtained all 
the objects of his honourable ambition, when 
his health b^an to fail, and he felt within 
himself the daily strengthening conviction 
that his career drew near its dose. 
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In the beginning of the year I6l6, he su- 
perintended the publication of eight of his 
comedies, and as many of his interludes^ and 
prefixed to them a dissertation, which is ex- 
tremely valuable and curious, as containing 
the only authentic account of the early his- 
tory of the Spanish drama. He also finished 
and jq^epared for the press his romance of 
Persiles and Sigismunda. This performance 
is an elegant and elaborate imitation of the 
style and manner of Heliodorus. It displays 
felicity of invention and power of description, 
and has always been considered as one of the 
purest specimens of Castilian writing ; never* 
theless, it has not preserved any very distin*- 
guished popularity, nor been classed (except 
in regard to style) by any intelligent critic of 
more recent times with the best of Cervantes' 
works. 

The prologue and dedication of the Persiles 
must always be read with attenti6n,on account 
of the interesting circumstances under which 
they were composed, and of which they them- 
selves furnish some Account. 
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Cervanted, after eondtuiiiig his romance^ 
had gone Ibr a fewdxp to Bsquivias fbr the 
beBefttuff erantryain He telh Ufi, that, as lie 
w&B tiding bade to Madrid, in Minpaay with 
two of his friends, they were overtaken by a 
young student on horsebadc, who cazoe on 
pricking violently, and leosqilaintng that they 
went at such a pace as gave him little ijianee 
itf keeping up with <lieni. One of the paxty 
made answer that the blame lay with the horse 
Off Senor Miguel de Cervantes, mhose tiot was 
of the speediest He had soarody pionounoed 
the name, when the student diamoonted, and 
touching the hem of Garairtes' left dieev^ 
said, ^ Yes, yes, it is indeed the maimed per*- 
fection, Ae all-famoitt, the Adigfatfiil writer^ 
the joy and darling of the Muses.'' Cervantes 
letumed the young man's aeademic salutatmi 
with his natural modesty, and they performed 
the rest of the journey in company with the 
stadent. " We drew up a little^" says he, 
^ and rode on at a measured pace ; and as we 
rode, there was mudb talk about my iUnesa. 
The good student knodced away all my hopes. 
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by teUing ne my disease was the dropsy, and 
that I Qonld not cme it by drinkiBg aB the 
water of the ocem.^*^^ Be chary of dnnk* 
icag, Sctimt CarranteV said he ; * but eat, and 
cat plentifblly, for that is the only medicine 
that will do yon aoiy good/-***! replied, that 
many had told me dbe some story ; but that, 
as for giving ovor drinking, lAiey might as well 
desire a man to give up the sole purpose of his 
being. My pulse, I said^waabeconmig daily 
ituMee sad more feeble, and that if it contibued 
to decBne as it had been dtuag, I searoely ex- 
pected toouttiveaext Simday ; so that I fean- 
ed dteve was but little dumceof my being able 
to profit Hiueh fiurtbev by the acqaaintanee 
that bad so fortunately been made. With 
l^at we found morselves at the bridge of To*- 
ledo, by which we entered the eity ; and the 
student took leave of us, having to go round 
by the bridge of Segovia," This is the only 
notice we have of tibe natare of Cervantes' 
maladjr. It pvoeeeded so vapidly, that a very 
few ds^s after, (on the I8th April,) it was 
thought propar fer him to receive extreme 
nnetion, whieh he £d with att the devotion 
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of a true Catholic. The day following he die-, 
tated the dedication of Pef-siles to the Conde 
de Liemos, one of the most graceful pieces of 
writing he ever produced ; and wasting gra- 
dually away, expired on the 23d of the same 
month. He had made his will a day or two 
before, in which he appointed his wife, and his 
friend the licentiate Francisco Numez, his 
executors ; and desired that he might be bu- 
ried in the Monastery of the Holy Trinity at 
Madrid. Some time before his death, he had, 
after a fashion not unfirequent in these timess, 
enrolled himself in the third dass of the Fran- 
ciscans. He was, therefore, carried forth in 
the sanctified dress, and interred with all the 
simplicity prescribed by the statutes of this 
order. It has not been thought unworthy of 
notice, that the mortal career of Cervantes 
terminated on the same day with that of 
Shakespeare. 

Cervantes was a man of ordinary stature, 
and of a complexion unusually fair in his coun- 
try ; for his eyes were of bright blue, and his 
hair auburn. His countenance was, in his 
yotath, handsome and spirited, and his frame 
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capable of undergoing every species of fatigue. 
His manners were light and cheerful; aiid 
there seems to be not the least reason for 
doubting, that, in every relation of life, he ex« 
hibited all the virtues of an amiable, upright, 
and manly character. Loyalty, bravery, and 
religion were in those days supposed to be in* 
herent in the breast of every Castilian gentle- 
man ; and Cervantes was in these, as in all 
odier particulars, an honour and an ornament 
to the generous race from which he sprung. 
- In regard to the literary character and me- 
rits of Cervantes, the first thing which must 
strike every one acquainted with Spanish li- 
terature, is, that the genius, whose appear- 
ance forms an epoch so very remarkable in the 
general history of European intellect, can 
scarcely be said to have formed any epoch in 
the literature of his own country. In Spain, the 
age in which Hon Quixote was written is not 
the age of Cervantes, but the age of Lope de 
Vega. Out of Spain, the writings of Lope de 
Vega have scarcely been known, and certainly 
have never been popular; while the master- 
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of tnadaiaoB^ Im taken, mi 

ei^ij CMDtry of Eorapc^ ft place Invdy : 

riar to the iBMt admired ptodn 

ttknt Had Cenrastes anittcn nodiiDg ¥iit 

hm plaji; there eoidd hare hcen nothing to 

acite wonder in the superior Spam^h pop&- 

krily of LopedeVq^a; foE» in sfdte of greater 

earrecUiei g of exeeutioD^ and pethapa eren of 

greater felicity in delineating hnman diaiae> 

ter, it ia not to he qwationed, that Cemntea, 

m a dramatiitt ia qnite infinior to hiseontem- 

to the neale, the remit mnst, indeed^ appear aa 
difficult to be aoeounted fin-, as it is ineapable 
of being domed* The stagey no doubts waa in 
those days the didigbtand the study of the Spa- 
nish piftblic throughout all its classes ; but eren 
the uttirersal predilection, or ladaer passion, 
for a particular finma of oompo8ition» wSl scarce* 
ly be sttffleient to eicplain the comparative ne^ 
gleet of genius at least eqnal, exerted with in- 
ftutely mote perfect 8kill> in a fixm which pos- 
sessed at that period^ in addition to all its i 
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tial merits, the great merit of originality, and 
charm of novelty. 

. Even had Cervantes died without writing 
Xkm Quixote^ his plays, (above all, \m Inter-- 
ivdes and his Numanda ;) his Galatea, the 
beautifiil dream of his youth ; his Persiles, 
the last effort of his chastened and purified 
taste ; and his fine poem of the Vcfyage qf 
Pamassu*, must have given him at least the 
second place in the most productive age of 
Spanish genius. In regard to all the graces 
of Castilian composition, even these must have 
left him without a rival, either in that, or in 
any other age of the literature of his country. 
f!or, while all the other great Spanish authors 
^the brilliant cektury of Spain, (from 1560 
to 1656,) either deformed their writings by 
utter carelessness, or weakened them by a too 
studious imitation of foreign models, Cervan- 
tes alone seized the happy medium, and was al«* 
most from the beginning of his career, Spanish 
without rudeness, and graceful without stiffiiess 
or affectation. As a master of Spanish style,, 
he is nofWt both in and out of Spain, acknow* 
VOL. I. d 
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lej^;ed to be firsfcurithout a seoond; Imt thin^ 
which might have secured the immortality and 
satisfied the aknbitidn of any man, is, after all, 
scarcely worthy of being mentioned in regard 
to the great creator of the only species of wri. 
ting which can be considered as the peculiar 
prop^y of modem genius. In that spacions 
fidd, of which Cervantes must be honoured 
as the first disooTer^, the finest q^irits of his 
own, and of every other European country, 
have since been happily and successfully em-^ 
ployed. The whole body of modem romance 
and novel writers must be eonddered as his 
followers and imitators ; but among them all» 
80 varied and so qdendid soever as have been 
iheir merits, it is, perhaps, not gcnng too &r 
to say, that, as yet, Cervantes has found but 
one rival. 

The learned editor of the Spimish Acad&* 
my's edition of 1781 has thought fit to occu^ 
py the space of a very considerable vofaraie 
with an inquiry into the particular merits of 
Xhn Quixote. I refer to bis labcHious disser- 
tation all those who are unwilling, to admire 
any thing without knowing why they admire 
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it'-HV tatiher, why an erudite Doctor of M»- 
diiddeemeditworthy of hidadmintion.^ In 
our own country, almost every tiling that any 
4aen8ible man would wish to hear said ahout 
JDoH Quixote has been said over and over 
again by writers, whose sentiments I should 
be sorry to repeat without their wordi*-«*and 
whose words I should scarcely be pardoned for 
xq^eating* 

c Mr Spence, the author of a lateingemous 
tour in Spain, seems to befievoi what I should 
have supposed was entirely el^loded, that 
Cervantes wrote his books &r the purpose of 
jidiculing knight-elrantry ; and. that, vaxSaf^ 
tunately for his country, hk satire put out of 
fEuahion, not merely the absurd misdirection of 
the spirit of heroism, but that sacred spirit ib- 
8el£ But the practice of knigfat*errantry, if 



* Ajs a j^ecimesi of the ttyle of liig ciitieisiiis take tbb: 
ke approyes of tlie introduction of a Bo^ Chdmu^ in 

Don Quixote^ because in the Odyssey there is a Poltf^ 
jphemus, and in the ^neid there is a Cacus, And yet 
At]9 man must hare at least read Cervantes' own pfrefiMe 
tp his workj in which that pedantic Ipecies of criticinn 
is so powerfully ridiculed^ *^ If thou namest any giant in 
tlbe book^ forget not GoUah of Gath/' &c. 
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^ver there was such a thing, had, it is well 
known, been out of date long before the age 
in which Dkm Quixote appeared ; and as for 
the spirit of heroism, I think few will sympa* 
thixe with the critic who deems it possible 
that an individual, to say nothing of a nation, 
should have imbibed any contempt, either for 
that or any other elevating principle of our 
nature, from the manly page of Cervantes;* 
One of the greatest triumphs of his skill is the 
success with which he continually prevents 
us from confounding the absurdities of the 
knight-errant with the generous aspirations of 
-the cavalier. For the last, even in the midst 
of madness, we respect Don Quixote hunselfi 
We pity the delunon, we laugh at the situa- 
tion, but we revere, in spite of every ludicrous 
accompaniment, and of every insane exertion; 
the noble spirit of the Castilli^m gentleman ; 
and we fed, in every page, that we are peru- 
sing the woik, not of a heartless scoffer, a 
cold-blooded satirist, but of a calm and en- 
lightened mind, in which true wisdom had 
grown up by the side of true experience,---of 
one whose genius moved in a sphere too lofty; 
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for mere derision— of dne who knew human 
nature too well not to respect it — of one^ fi* 
nally, who» beneath a mask of apparent levity^ 
aspired to eommun^ with the noblest prind-^ 
pies of humanity ; and, above all, to give form 
and expression to the noblest feelings of the 
national character of Spain. The idea of gi-* 
ving a ludicrous picture of an imaginary per* 
sonage, conceiving himself to be called upon, 
in the midst of modem manners and institu- 
tions, to exercise the perilous vocation of an 
Amadis.or a Belianis, might perhaps have 
occurred to a hundred men as easily as to Cer- 
vantes. The same general idea has been at 
the root of many subsequent works, written 
in derision of real or imaginary follies ; but 
Cervanties is distinguished from the authors 
of all these works, not merely by the original- 
ity of his general conception and plan, but 
as strongly, and far more admirably, by the 
nature of the superstructure he has reared up* 
on the basis of his initiatory fiction. 

Others have been content with the display of 
wit, satire, eloquence — ^and some of them have 
displayed all these with the most admirable 
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skiU and power ; but he who rises from the 
perusal of Don Quixote, thinks of the wit» 
the satire, the eloquence of Cervantesf, but 
as the accessories and lesser ornaments ci a 
picture of national Ufe and manners, by fiur the 
most perfect and glowing that was ever emho* 
died in one piece of composition^-— a picture, 
the possession of whidi alone will be sufficient 
to preserve, in freshness and honour, the Spa* 
nish name and character, even after the last 
traces of that once noble character may have 
been obliterated, and perhaps that name it- 
self foi^tten among the fantastic innova^ 
tions of a degenerated people. Son Quiof^ 
k thus tibe peculiar property, as well as the 
peculiar pride oi the Spaniards. In another^ 
and in a yet laiger point of view, it is the 
property and pride of the whole of the culti- 
vated world--^for 2>o» Quixote is not merely 
to be regarded as a Spanish cavalier, filled 
with a Spanish madness, and exhibiting that 
madness in the eyes of Spaniards of every con*» 
dition and rank of Kfe, from the peasant to 
the grandee,^— he is also the type of a tame 
universal madness-^he is the symbol of Ima^ 
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giBatkm, Gontiiiiially struggfing and conbast- 
ed with Reality^—he represents the eternal 
warfare between Enthusiasm and Necessity — 
-the eternal discrepancy between the aspira^ 
tions and the occupations of nian*-the omni- 
potence and the vanity of human dteams. And 
thifis, perhaps^ it is not too mudi to say, that 
Don Quixote^ the wittiest and the most 
laughable of all books — a book which has 
made many a one, besides the young student 
on the banks of the Manzanares, look as if he 
were out of himself''^ a book, upon the 
whole, calculated to produce something very 
•different from a merdy mirthful impression. 
The serious style of Hom Quixote, in the 
original knguage^ preserves the most perfect 
harmony with this seriousness of purpose. The 
aolemn, eloquent, impassioned Don Quixote, 
the shrewd, e^h-seeking^ yet affectionate 
Sancho, do not fill us with mirth, because 
they seem to be mirthful themselves. From 
the beginning of the book to the end, they 
are both intensely serious characters— the one 
never loses sight of the high destinies to which 
he has devoted himself— the other wanders 
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gjidcim the licaatifiil iticaDii cftkeEfato^ 
widiPBt fingettiag fir a MflDCBt tliehopeof 
fdf that hat dnnm bim from Insirfllige — 
ilie nmHa^ idudi hat been pnmiaDd by bk 
jsattar to bim^-aad wUch be does not tbink 
of tbekfipbeesiiaebedoesiiotknow wbatit 
u^ and beesnae be does know tbafc it bas been 
pnmiiied bjr a madman, Tbe contnsts per- 
petaaDy affiMded bjr tbe ebaiaeters of Qvixote 
and Sanebo,— tbe contrasts not less remark- 
able between tbe secondary objeets and indi- 
viduals introduced — as these are in realitjp; 
and as tbey appear to tbe hero^ — all the con- 
trasts in a work where, more sucoessfolly than 
in any other, the art of contrast has been ex« 
hibited,— would be comparatively feeble and 
ineffectual, hut for the never-fiuling contrast 
between the idea isli the book, and the style 
in which it is written. Never was the fleet- 
ing eiBoncc of wit so richly embalmed for eter* 
nity. 



• Sec Notes, vol. 11. p. 3. 
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In our time, it is certain, almost all readers 
must be contented to lose a great part of the 
delight with whichJOon Quixote was read on 
its first appearance. The^ class of works, to 
parody and ridicule whidbi it was Cervantes' 
first and most evident purpose, has long since 
passed into almost total obUvion ; and there* 
£>re a thousand traits of felicitous satire must 
needs escape the notice even of those best able 
to seize the general scope, and appreciate the 
general merits of the history of The Ingenious 
Hidalgo. Mr Southey's admirable editions of 
Amadia de Craul, and Palmerin qf England, 
have indeed revived among us something of 
the once universal taste for the old and state- 
ly prose romance of chivalry ; — but it must 
be had in.mind that Cervantes wrote his book 
for the purpose not of satirizing these works — 
which are among the most interesting relics 
H)f the rich, fanciful, and lofty genius of the 
middle ages— -but of extirpating the race of 
slavish imitators, who, in his day, were delu- 
ging all Europe, and more particularly Spain, 
with eternal caricatures of thevenerable old ror 
mance. Of the Amadis, (the plan and outline 
of which he for the most part parodied merely 
VOL. I. c 
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becrase it was tbe best known work of its or- 
der,) Cervantes has been espedally careful to 
record his own high admiration; and if the 
Gallon of Toledo be introduced, as is gene^ 
rally supposed, to e3q)ress the opinions of Cer- 
vantes himself, the author of i>0fi Quixote 
had certainly, at one period of his life, enter- 
tained some thoughts of writing, not a humo- 
rous parody, but a serious imitation, of the 
Amadis. 

' I shall conclude what I have to say of the 
author of Don Quixote with one remark—^ 
namely, That Cervantes was an old man when 
he wrote his masterpiece of comic romance ; 
that nobody has ever written successful novels, 
when young, but Smollett ; and that Hum^ 
phrey Clinker^ written in the last year of 
Smollett's life, is, in every particular of con- 
ception, execution, and purpose, as much su- 
perior to Roderick Bandom, as Don Quixote 
is to the Galatea. 

It remains to say a few words concerning 
this new edition of the first of modem ro-^ 
mances. The translation is that of Mot- 
teux — and this has been preferred, simply 
because, in spite of many defects and in- 
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accuracies^ it is by &r tbe most spirited. 
Shelton, the ddest of all our translators, is 
the only one entitled to be compared with 
Motteux. I^erhaps he is even more success- 
foi in imitating the ^ serious air* of Cervan- 
tes ; but it is much to be doubted, whether 
the English reader of our time would not be 
more wearied with the obsolete turns of his 
phraseolc^y, than delighted mth its occadonal 
fdidties. 

In the Notes appended to these volumes, 
an attempt has been made to furnish a com- 
plete explanation of the numerous historical 
allusions in Don Quixote^ as well as of the 
particular traits in romantic writing, which it 
was Cervantes' purpose to ridicule in the per- 
son of his hero. Without having access to such 
information as has now been thrown together, 
it may be doubted whether any English read- 
er has ever been able thoroughly to seize and 
command the meaning of Cervantes through- 
out his inimitable fiction. From the Spanish 
editions of Bowie, Pellicer, and the Academy, 
the greater part of the materials has been ex- 
tracted ; but a very considerable portion, and 
perhaps not the least interesting, has been 
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sought /or in the old histcmes and chronides^ 
with which the Spaniards of the 16th century 
were familiar. Of the many old Spanish hal-* 
lads, quoted or alluded to by Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza» metrical translations have uni- 
formly been inserted in the Notes ; and as by 
fiur the greater part of these compositions are 
altogether new to the English public, it is 
hoped this part of the work may afford some 
pleasure to those who delight in comparing 
the early literatures of the di£Eerent nations 
of Christendom. 



THE 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

TO TB£ 

READER. 



You may depend upon my bare woitl« reader, 
without any farther security, that I could wish 
this ofi^ring of my brain were as ingenious, 
sprightly, and accomplished, as yourself could 
desire ; but the mischief (mH is, nature wiQ 
have its course. Every production must re- 
semble its author, and my barren and impo- 
lished understanding can produce nothing but 
what is very dull, very impertinent, and ex* 
travagant beyond imagination. You may sup- 
pose it the child of disturbance, engendered in 
some dismal prison,* where wretchedness keeps 



* The Author is said to liave wrote this satirical romaiiice 
in. a prison: 
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its residence, and every dismal sound its habi- 
tation. Rest and ease, a convenient place, 
pleasant fields and groves, murmuring springs, 
and a sweet repose of mind, are helps that 
raise the fancy, and impregnate even the most 
barren muses with conceptions that fill the 
world with admiration and delight. Some pa- 
rents are so blinded by a fatherly fondness, 
that they mistake the very imperfections of 
their diildren for so many beauties ; and the 
folly and impertinence of the brave boy must 
pass upon their friends and acquaintance for 
wit and^ sense. But I, who am only a step- 
father, disavow the authority of this modem 
and prevalent custom ;' nor will I earnestly 
beseech you, with tears in my eyes, which is 
many a poor author's case, dear reader, to par^ 
don or dissemble my child's &ults ; for what 
favour can I expect from you, who are neither 
his friend nor relation ? You have a soul of 
your own, and the privilege of free-will, who-i 
ever you be, as well as the proudest he that 
struts in a gaudy outside ; you are a king by 
your own fire*side, as much as any monarch 
on his throne ; you have liberty and property, 
which set you above favour or affection, and 
may therefore freely like or dislike this history, 
according to your humour. 
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I had a great mind to have exposed it as 
naked as it was bom, without the addition 
of a preface, or the numberless trumpery of 
commendatory sonnets, epigrams, and other 
poems that usually usher in the conceptions of 
authors ; for I dare boldly say, that though I 
bestowed some time in writing the book, yet 
it cost jne not half so much Ubour as this very 
preface. I very often took up my pen, and as 
often laid it down, and could not for my life 
think of any thing to the purpose. Sitting 
once in a very studious posture, with my pat 
per before me, my peri in my ear, my elbow 
on the table, and my cheek on my hand, con*.* 
sidering how I should begin, a certain friend 
of mine, an ingenious gentleman, and of a 
merry disposition, came in and surprised me. 
He asked me what I was so very intent and 
thoughtful upon ? I was so free with him as 
not to mince the matter, but told him plainly . 
I had been puzzling my brain for a pre&ce 
to Don Quixote, and had made myself so un-> 
easy about it, that I was now resolved to trou-^ 
ble my head no further either with preface or 
book, and even to let the achievements of that 
noble knight remain unpublished ; for, con- 
tinued I, why should I expose myself to the 
Ush of the old legislator, the vulgar ? They 
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win say, I baye qioit my youtlifiil days very 
finely to baye notfan^ to> lecoiiimend my grey 
liain to the woild, bat a diy, inopid legend, 
not worth a roeh^ wanting good langnage as 
wdl as invention, barren of conceits w pointed 
wit, and without ather quotations in the mar* 
gii), or annotations at the end, which other 
books, Uioogfa never so fiibulous or profime, 
have to set them off. Other authors can pas^ 
upon the public l^ stuffing their books from 
Aristotle, PUto; and the whole company of 
ancient {dukfiophers, thus amusing their read- 
ers into a great opnion of their prodigious 
reading. Plutarch and Cicero are slurred on 
the public for as orthodox doctors as St Tbo* 
mas, or any of the fathers. And then the me* 
thod of these modems is so wonderfially agree* 
able and full of variety, that they cannot &il 
to please. In one line, they will describe you 
a whining amorous coxcomb, and the next 
shall be soitie dry scrap of a homily, with such 
ingenious turns as cannot chuse but ravish the 
reader. Now I want all these embellishments 
and graces ; I have neither marginal notes 
nor critical remarks ; I do not so much as 
know what authors I follow, and consequently 
can have no formal index, as it is the fashion 
now, methodically strung on the letters of the 
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alphabet, beginning with Aristotle, and end- 
ing with Xenophon, or ZchIus, or Zeuxis, 
which last two are oommonly crammed into 
the same piece, though one of them was a fa^ 
mous paints, and the other a saucy critiCi I 
;shall want also the pompous prefiminaries of 
commendatory veri3es sent to me by the right 
honourable kny Lord such a one, by the honour- 
able the Lady such a one» or the most inge- 
nious Master such a one ; though I ktiow I 
might have them at an easy ilate from two or 
three brother^ of the quill of my acquiaihtanee^ 
and better, I am sure, than the best qutdtiy 
in Spain can compose. 

In short, my friend, said I, the great Dim 
Qui]tote may lie buried in the musty reoorda 
of La Mancha, until providence has drdered 
some better hand to fit him out as he ought 
to be ; for I must own myself altogether in- 
capable of the task. Besides, I ain naturally 
lazy, and love my ease too well to take the 
pains of turning over authors for those things 
which I can express as well without it. And 
these are the oonisiderations that niade me so 
thoughtfrd when you came in. The gentle- 
man, after a long aiid loud fit of laughing, rub* 
bing his forehead, O' my conscience, friend, 
said he, your discourse has freed me from a 
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mistake that has a great while imposed upon 
me. I always took you for a man of sense, but 
now I am sufficiently convinced to the con- 
trary^ What ! puzzled at so inconsiderable a 
trifle ! a business of so little difficulty confound 
aman of such deep sense and searching thought, 
as enee you seemed to be ! 

I am sorry, sir^ that your lazy humour and 
poor understanding should need the advice I 
am about to give you^ which will presently 
solve all your objections and fears concerning 
the publishing of the renowned Don Quixote, 
the luminary and mirror of all knight-errantry. 
Pray, sir, said I, be pleased to instruct me in 
whatever you think may remove my fears, or 
solve my doubts. The first thing you object, 
replied he, is your want of commendatory co- 
pies from persons of figure and quality. There 
is nothing sooner helped ; it is but taking a 
little pains in writing them yourself, and cla]>- 
ping whose name you please to them. You 
may father them on Prester John of the In* 
dies, or on the emperor of Trapizonde, whom 
I know to be most celebrated poets. But sup- 
pose they were not, and that some presuming 
pedantic critics might snarl, and deny this no- 
torious truth, value it not two &rthings ; and 
though they should convict you of forgery, you 
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are in ho danger of losing the hand with which 
you wrote* them. 

As to marginal notes and quotations from 
authors for your history, it is hut dropping 
here and there some scattered Latin sentences 
that you have already hy rote, or may have 
with little or no pains. For example, in treat- 
ing of liberty and slavery, clap me in, 

" Nan bene pro toto Ubertas vetuUiur auro ;" 

and, at the same time, make Horace, or some 
other author, vouch it in the margin. If you 
treat of the power of death, come round with 
this dose, 

" PalUda mors aequo pdsat pede pauperutn tabemas, 
lUgurnqtie turres" 

If of loving our enemies, as heaven enjoins, 
you may, if you have the least curiosity, pre- 
sently turn to the divine precept, and say, 
Ego autem dico v<Ais, diligiie inimicos ves^ 
tros; or ifyou discourse ofbad thoughts, bring 



* He lost his left hand (izquierda) in the sea-fight at Le- 
panto against the Turks. 
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The river Tagus, say you* was so called from 
a certain king of Spain. It takes its rise from 
such a place, and buries its yiraters in the 
ocean, kissing first the walls of the famous 
city of Lisbon ; and i^ome are of opinion that 
the sands of this river are gold, &;c. If you 
have occasion to talk of robbers, I can pre«- 
sently give you the history of CaCus, for I 
have it by heart. If you would descant upon 
whores, or women of the town, there is the 
Bishop* of Mondonedo, who can famish you 
with Lamia, Lais, andFlora, courtesans, whose 
acquaintance will be very much to your repu- 
tation. Ovid's Medea ean afford you a good 
example of cruelty. Calypso from Homer* 
and Circe out of Virgil, are famous instances 
of witchcraft or enehadtment. Would you 
treat of valiant commanders ? Julius Caesar 
has writ his commentaries on purpose ; and 
Plutarch can frunish you with a thousand 
Alexanders. . If you would mention love, and 
have but three grains of Italian, you may find 
Leon the Jew ready to serve you most abund-» 
antly. But if yoU would keep nearer home, it 
is but examining Fonseca of divine love, which 



* Gueyanu 
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you have here in your study, and you need go 
no farther for all that can be said on that co- 
pious subject. In short, it is but quoting these 
authors in your book, and let me alone to 
make large annotations. I'll engage to crowd 
your margin sufficiently, and scribble you four 
or five sheets to boot at the end of your book ; 
and for the citation of so many authors^ it is 
the easiest thing in nature. Find out one 
of these books with an alphabetical index, and 
without any farther ceremony, remove it r^r- 
batim into your own ; and diough the world 
won't believe you have occasion for such lum- 
ber» yet there are fools enough to be thus 
drawn into an opinion of the work ; at least, 
such a flourishing train of attendants wiU give 
your book a fashionable air, and recommend 
it to sale ; for few chapmen will stand to ex* 
amine it, and compare the authorities upon 
the coimter, since they can expect nothing 
but their labour for their pains. But, after 
aU, sir, if I know afly thing of the matter, 
you have no occasion for any of these things ; 
for your subject being a satire on knight-er- 
rantry,, is so absolutely new, that neither Aris- 
totle, St Basil, nor Cicero, ever dreamt or heard 
of it. Those fabulous extravagances have no- 
thing to do with the impartial punctuality of 
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true history ; nor do I find any business you 
can have either with astrology, geometry, or 
logic, and I hope you are too good a man to 
mix sacred things with profane. Nothing but 
pure nature is your business ; her you must 
consult, and the closer you can imitate, your 
picture is the better. And since this writing 
of your's aims at no more than to destroy the 
authority and acceptance the books of chivalry 
have had in the world, and among the vulgar, 
you have no need to go begging sentences of 
philosophers, passages out of holy writ, poeti- 
cal fables, rhetorical orations, or miracles of 
saints. Do but take care to express yourself 
in a plain, easy manner, in well-chosen, signi- 
ficant, and decent terms, and to give an har- 
monious and pleasing turn to your periods ; 
study to explain your thoughts, and set them 
in the truest light, labouring, as much as pos- 
sible, not to leave them dark nor intricate, 
but dear and intelligible. Let your divert- 
ing stories be expressed in diverting terms, to 
kindle mirth in the melancholic, and heighten 
it in the gay. Let mirth and humour be your 
superficial design, though laid on a solid foun- 
dation, to challenge attention from the igno- 
rant, and admiration from the judicious ; to 
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secure your work firom the contempt Of the 
graver sort, and deserve the praises of men of 
sense; keeping your eye still fixed on the 
principdl end of ytmr project, the fidland de- 
struction of that monstrons heap of ill'^son- 
trived romances, whidi, though abhorred by 
many, hare so strangely in&tuated the greater 
part of mankind. Mind this, and your busi*- 
ness is done* 

I listened very attentively to my £riend^ 
discourse, and found it so reasonable and con- 
vincing, that, Ivithont any reply, I took his 
advice, and have told you the story by way 
of preface ; wherein you m&y se^ gmtlemen, 
how happy I am in so ingenious a fiiend, to 
whose seasonable counsel you are all obliged 
for the omission of all this pedantic garniture 
in the. history of the renowned Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, whose character among all the 
neighbours about Montiel is, that he was the 
most cha«t6 iovet, and the most valiant knight, 
that has been known in those parts these many 
ye^M. I will not urge the service I have done^ 
you by introducing you into so considerable 
and noble a knight's acquaintance, but only 
beg the &vour of some small acknowledgment 
for recommending you to the familiarity of the 
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famous Sancho Paii9a, his squire, in whom, 
in my opinion, you will find united and de- 
scribed all the squire-like graces, which are 
scattered up and down in the whole bead-roll 
of books of chivalry. And now I take my 
leave, entreating you not to forget your hum- 
ble servant. 
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DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 



PART I. BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

The quality and way of living of the renowned Don 
Quixote de la Mancfia. 

At a certain village in La Mancha,* of which I 
cannot remember the name, there lived not long ago 
one of those old-fashioned gentlemen, who are never 
without a lance upon a rack, an old target, a lean 

* A small territory partly in the kingdom of Arragon^ and 
partly in Castile ; it is a liberty within itself^ distinct from 
all the country about. 
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collected as many of them as were to be had ; but, 
among them all, none pleased him like the works 
of the famous Feliciano de Sylva ; for the clearness 
of his prose, and those intricate expressions with 
which it is interlaced, seemed to him so many pearls 
of eloquence, especially when he came to read the 
challenges, and the amorous addresses, many of 
them in this extraordinary style. ^^ The reason of 
your Unreasonable usage of my reason, does so en- 
feeble my reason, that I have reason to expostulate 
with your, beauty ."^V And this, " The sublime hea- 
vens, which with your divinity divinely fortify you 
with the stars, and fix you the deserver of the de- 
sert that is deserved by your grandeur.'' These, 
and such like expressions, strangely puzzled the 
poor gentleman's understanding, while he was 
breaking his brain to unravel their meaning, which 
Aristotle himself could never have found, though 
he should have been raised from the dead for that 
very purpose. 

He did not so well like those* dreadful wounds 
which Don Belianis gave and ireceived ; for he con- 
sidered that all the art of surgery could never s&. 
cure his face and body from being strangely disfi- 
gured with scars. However, he highly commend- 
ed the author for concluding his book with a pro- 
mise to finish that unfinishable adventure ;. and 
many times he had a desire to put pen to paper, 
and faithfully and literally finish it himself; which 
he had certainly done, and doubtless with good 
success, had not his thoughts been wholly engross- 
ed in much more important designs. 

VOL. I. B 
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He would oAeD^qpote with the come ^ of die 
ptnAf ft men oi woamagf thit had tuDen his ds- 
gtMi etGigtieim, who wjs die better kni^t, Fd- 
wierin of Eofj^eod, <ir Amadis de Genl ; b^ Master 
Niehclaf, the barber of the aaoie town, would saj, 
that none of them oould c umiiarp inth die Knight 
of the Sun ; and that if anj one came near him, 
it was certainly Don Cralaor, the farodicr of Amadis 
de Gaul ; for he was a man of a most oommodioQs 
temper^ nrither was he so fimcal, nor sndi a pdlii^ 
whining lover as his brother ; and as for oourage, 
he was not a jot bdiind him. 

In fine, he gave himself up so whdly to the 
reading of romances, that a^nigfats he would pore 
on until it was day, and a^ys he would read cm 
until it was night; and thus by sleeping little, and 
reading much, the moisture of his brain was ex- 
bautted to that degree, that at last he lost the use 
cd his reason. A world of disorderly notions, pick- 
ed out of his books, crowded into his imagination ; 
and now his headVas full of nothing but enchant- 
ments, quarrels, battles, challenges, wounds, cdm^ 
plaints, amours, torments, and abundance of stuff 
and impossibilities; insomuch, that all the fablea 
and fantastical tales which he read, seemed to him 
now as true as the most authentic histories. He 
would say, that the Cid Ruydiaz was a very brave 
knight, but not worthy to stand in competition 



* In Spain the curate is the head priest in the parish, and 
ho that haa the cure of louls. 
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with the Knight of the Buniitig-sifoi*d, who, with 
a single baek-stroke, hud cut in sunder two fieroe 
and mighty ^ants. He liked yet better Bemal*do 
del Carpio, who, at Boaoesvalles, depnved of life 
the enchanted Otlando, haying lifted him 6om the 
ground, and choked him in the air, as Hercules did 
Antaeus, the son of the Earth. 

As for the ^ant Morgante, he always spoke very 
civil things of him ; for though he was one of that 
monstrous brood, who ever were intolerably proud 
and brutish, he still behaved himself like a civil 
and well*-bred person. 

But of all men in the world be admired Binaldo 
of Montalbon, and particularly his sallying out of 
bis castle to rob all he met ; and then again when 
abroad he carried away the idol of Mahomet, which 
was all massy gold, as the history says ; but he so 
hated that traitor Galalon, that for the pleasure of 
kicking him handsomely, he would have given up 
his house-^keeper ; nay, and his niece into the bar- 
gain. 

Having thus lost his Understanding, he unlucki*. 
ly stumbled upon the oddest fancy that «ver enter- 
ed into a madman^s brain; for now he thought it 
convenient and necessary, as well for the increase 
of his own honour, as the service of the public, to 
turn knight-errant, and roam through the whole 
world, armed cap-a-pee, and mounted on his steed, 
in quest of adventures ; that thus imitating those 
knight-erradts of whom he had read, and follow- 
ing their course of life, redressing all manner of 
grieviinces, and expo^ng himself to danger on all 
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occanons, at last, after a happy conclusion of his 
enterprizesy he might purchase everlasting honour 
and renown. Transported with these agreeable de- 
lusions, the poor gentleman already grasped in ima- 
gination the imperial sceptre of Trebizonde, and, 
hurried away by his mighty expectations, he pre- 
pares with all expedition to take the field. 

The first thing he did was to scour a suit of ar- 
mour that had belonged to his great grandfather, 
and had lain time out of mind carelessly rusting in 
a corner ; but when he had cleaned and repaired it 
as well as he could, he percdived there was a mate- 
rial piece wanting ; for, instead of a complete hel- 
met, there was only a single head-piece. However, 
his industry supplied that defect ; for with some 
pastebeard he made a kind of half-beaver, or vizor^ 
which, being fitted to the head-piece, made it look 
like an entire helmet. Then, to know whether it 
were cutlass-proof, he drew his sword, and tried its 
edge upon the pasteboard vizor; but with the very 
first stroke he unluckily undid in a moment what 
he had been, a whole week a-doing. He did not 
like its being broke with so much ease, and there- 
fore, to secure it froni the like acddent, he made it 
a-new, and fenced it with thin plates of iron, which 
he fixed on the inside of it so artificially, that at 
last he had reason to be satisfied with the solidity 
of the work ; and so, without any farther experi- 
ment, he resolved, it should pass to all intents and 
purposes for a full and sufficient helmet. 

The next moment he. went to view his horse, 
whose bones stuck out like the comers of a Spa- 
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nish real, being a worse jade than Gonela^s, qui 
tantum peUis et ossajidt; however, his master 
thought, thatYieither Alexander's Bucephalus, nor 
the Cid's Babieca, could be compared with him. 
He was four days considering what name to giwe 
him ; for, as he argued with himself, there was no 
reason that a horse bestrid by so famous a knight, 
and withal so excellent in himself, should not be 
distinguished by a particular name ; and therefore 
he studied to give him such a one as should de- 
monstrate as well what kind of horse he had been 
before his master was a knight-errant, as what he 
was now; thinking it but just, since the owner 
changed his profession, that the horse should also 
change his title, and be dignified with another ; a 
good big word, such a one as should fill the mouth, 
and seem consonant with the quality and pirofession , 
of his master. And thus after many names which 
he devised, rejected, changed, liked, disliked, and 
pitched upon again, he concluded to call him Rozin- 
ante ; * a name, in his opinion, lofty, sounding, 
and significant of what he had been before, and 
also of what he was now ; in a word, a horse be- 
fore, or above,, all the vulgar breed of horses in the 
world. 



^ Rozin commonly means aii ordinary horse ; ante signifies 
before and formerly. Thus the word Rozinante may imply, 
that he was formerly an ordinary horse, and also, that he is 
now an horse that claims the precedence from all other ordi- 
nary horses. 
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When he had thus g^ven his horse a name so 
much to his satisfaction, he thought of chusing one 
for himself; and haiving seriously pdhdered on the 
matter eight whole days more, at last he determined 
to call himself Don Quixote. Whence the author 
ai this most authentic history draws this inference, 
that his right name was Quixada, and not Quesada, 
as others obstinately pret«id. And observing, that 
the valiant Amadis, not satisfied with the bare ap. 
peilation of Amadis, added to it the name of his 
country, that it might ^ow more famous by his 
exploits^ and so styled himself Amadis de Gaul ; 
so he, like a true lover of his native soil, resolved 
t4f call himself Don Quixote de la Mancha ; which 
addition, to his thinking, denoted very plainly his 
parentage and country, and consequently would fix 
a lasting honour on that part of the world. 

And now, his armour being scoured, his head-* 
piece improvibd to a helmet, his horse and himself 
new named, he perceived he wanted nothing but 
a lady, on whom he might bestow the empire of 
his heart ; for he was sensible that a knight-errant 
without a mistress, was a tree without either fruit 
or leaves, and a body without a sojil. Should I, 
said he to himself, by good or ill fortune, chance to 
encounter some giant, as it is common in knight- 
errantry, and happen to lay him prostrate on the 
ground, transfixed with my lance, or cleft in two, 
or, in short, overcome him, and have him at my 
mercy, would it' not be proper to have some lady, to 
whom I may send him as a trophy of my valour ? 
Then when he comes into her presence, throwing 
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)iimself at her feet, he may thus make his humble 
submission : ^^ Lady, I am the giant Caraculiam- 
bro, lord of the island of MaUndrania, vanquished 
in single combat by that never-deservedly-enough- 
extolled knight-errant Hon Quixote de. la Mancha, 
who has commanded me to cast myself most hum- 
bly $t your feet, that it may pleas^ yopr honour to 
dispose of me according to your will.'' Oh J how 
elevated was the knight with the concat of this 
imaginary submission of the giant ; especially ha- 
ving withal bethought himself of a person, on whom 
he might confer the title of his mistress ! which, it 
is believed, happened thus : Near the place wjbKsre 
he lived, dwelt a good likely country lass,"^ Jbf 
whom he had formerly had a sort of an inclina* 
tion, though, it h believed, she never heard of it, 
nor regarded it in the least. Her naine was Al^ 
donza Lorenzo, and this was she whom h^ thought 
he might entitle to the sovereignty of his heart ; 
upon which he studied to find her out a new name, 
that might have some affinity with her old one, 
and yet at the same time sound somewhat like that 
of a princess, or lady of quality ; so at last he re- 
solved to call her Dulcinea, with the addition of del 
Toboso, from the place where she was bom; a 
name, in his opinion, sweet, harmonious, extraordi- 
nary, and no less significative than the others which 
he had devised. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Den QjuuBol^sJirst salfy. 

Thkse preparations being made, he found his 
dengns ripe for action, and thought it now a crime 
to denj himself any longer to the injured w<N-ld, 
that wanted sudi a dehverer; the mc»e whea he 
considered what grievances he was to redress, what 
wrongs and injuries to remove, what abuses to cor- 
rect, and what duties to discharge. So one mcH-n- 
ing before daj, in the greatest heat of July, with- 
out acquainting any one with his design, with all 
the secrecy ima^nable, he armed himself <Sftp-a-pee, 
laced on his ill-contrived helmet, braced on his tar- 
get, grasped his lance, mounted Rozinante, and at 
the private door of his back-yard sallied out into 
the fields, wonderfiilly pleased to see with how 
much ease he had succeeded in the beginning of 
his enterprize. But he had not gone far ere a ter- 
rible thought alarmed him, a thought that had 
like to have made him renounce his great under- 
taking; for now it came into his mind, that the 
honour of knighthood had not yet been conferred 
upon him, and therefore, according to the laws of 
chivalry, he neither could, nor ought to appear in 
arms against any professed knight; nay, he also 
considered, that though he were already knighted, 
it would become him to wear white armour, and 
not to adorn his shield with any device, until he 
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had deserved one by some extraordinary demon- 
stration of his valour. 

These thoughts staggered his resolution; but 
his folly prevailing more than any reason, he re- 
jsclved to be dubbed a knight by the first he should 
meet, after the example of several others, who, as 
Ins distracting romances informed him, had former- 
ly done the like. As for the other difficulty about 
wearing white armour, he proposed to overcome 
it, by scouring his own at leisure until it should 
look whiter than ermine. And having thus dismiss- 
ed these busy scruples, he very calmly rode on, 
leaving it to his horse^s discretion to go which way 
he pleased ; firmly believing, that in this consisted 
the very being of adventures. And as he thus 
went on, I cannot but believe, said he to himself, 
that when the history of my famous achievements 
shall be given to the world, the learned author will 
begin it in this very manner, when he comes to 
^ve an account of this my early setting out : 
^< Scarce had the ruddy-coloured Phcebus begun 
to spread the golden tresses of his lovely hair over 
the vast surface of the earthly globe, and scarce 
had those feathered poets of the grove, the pretty 
painted birds, tuned their Uttle pipes, to sing their 
early welcomes in soft melodious strains to the 
beautiful Aurora, who, having left her jealous hus- 
band^s bed, displayed her rosy graces to mortal 
eyes from the gates and balconies of the Manche- 
gan horizon, when the renowned knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, disdaining soft repose, for- 
sook the voluptuous down, and, mounting his fa- 
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eeits, he added a worid of othcn, all in imitalioD, 
and in the Terj style of those, whidi the reading 
of ranances had furnished him with ; and all this 
while be rode so softly , and the son^s heat increased 
so fitft, and was so Tioknt, that it woold bare been 



* Montid, a proper fidd to iii^iie eomage, bdng the 
gRmnd upon whidi Henry the Bastard slew his kgitbnate 
brother Don Pedro, whom oar brave Black Prince Edward 
bad set upon the throne of Spsun. 
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sufficient to have melted his brains, had he had any 
left. 

He travelled almost all that day without meeting 
any adventure worth the trouble of relating, which 
put him into a kind of de^air ; for he desired no- 
thing more than to encounter immediately some per- 
son on whom he might try the vigour of his arm. 

Some authors say, that his first adventure was 
that of the pass, called Puerto Lapice ; others^ that 
of the Wind-Mills ; but all that I could discover of 
certainty in this matter, and that I meet with in the 
annals of La Mancha, is, that he travelled all that 
day ; and towards the evening, he and his horse 
being heartily tired, and almost famished, Don 
Quixote looking about him, in hopes to discover 
some castle, or at least some shepherd^s cottage, 
there to repose and refresh himself, at last near 
the road which he kept, he espied an inn, as wel- 
come a sight to his longing eyes ajs if he had dis- 
covered a star directing him to the gate, nay, to 
the palace of his redemption. Thereupon hasten- 
ing towards the inn with all the speed he could, he 
got thither just at the close of the evening. There 
stood by chance at the inn-door two young female 
adventurers, alias common wenches, who were go- 
ing to Seville with some carriers, that happened to 
take up their lodging there that very evening ; and, 
as whatever our knight-errant saw, thought, or ima- 
gined, was all of a romantic cast, and appeared to 
him altogether after the manner of the books that 
had perverted his imagination, he no sooner saw 
the inn, 'but he fancied it to be a castle fenced 
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with four towers, and lofty pinnacles glittering with 
silver, together with a deep moat, draw-bridge, and 
all those other appurtenances peculiar to such kind 
of places. 

Therefore when he came near it, he stopped a 
while at a distance from the gate, expecting that 
some dwarf would appear on the battlements, and 
sound his trumpet to give notice of the arrival of 
a knight ; but finding that nobody came, and that 
Rozinante was for making the best of his way to 
the stable, he advanced to the inn-door, where 
spying the two young doxies, they seemed to him 
two beautiful damsels, or graceful ladies, taking 
the benefit of the fresh air at the gate of the castle. 
It happened also at the very moment, that a swine- 
herd getting together his hogs (for, without beg- 
ging pardon, so they are called*) from the stub- 
ble-field, winded his horn ; and Don Quixote pre- 
sently imagined this was the wished-for signal, 
which some dwarf gave to notify his approach; 
therefore, with the greatest joy in the world, he 
rode up to the inn. The wenches, affiighted at 
the approach of a man cased in iron, and armed 
with a lance and target, were for running into 
their lodging ; but Don Quixote perceiving their 
fear l^y their flight, hfted up the pasteboard bea- 



* In the original, {que sin perdon assi se llaman,) In this 
parenthesis the author ridicules the affected delicacy of the 
Spaniards and Italians^ who look upon it as ill manners to 
name the word hog or swine^ as too gross an image. 
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ver of his helmet, and discovering his withered 
dusty face, with comely grace and grave delivery 
accosted them in this manner r ^^ I beseech ye, la- 
dies, do not fly, nor fear the least ofience; the 
order of knighthood, which I profess, dops not per- 
mit me to countenance or offer injuries to any one 
in the universe, and, least of all, to virgins of such 
high rank as your presence denotes."" The wenches 
looked earnestly upion him, endeavouring to get a 
glimpse of his face, which his ill-contrived beaver 
partly hid ; but when they heard themselves styled 
virgins, a thing so out of the way of their profes- 
Mon, they could not forbear laughing outright, 
which Don Quixote resented as a great afiront. 
** Give me leave to tell ye, ladies,'' cried he, " that 
modesty and civility are very becoming in the fair 
sex ; whereas laughter without ground is the high- 
est piece of indiscretion ; however,'' added he, *' I 
do not presume to say this to offend you, or incur 
your displeasure ; no, ladies, I assure you, I have 
no other design but to do you service." This un- 
common way of expression, joined to the knight's 
scurvy figure, increased their mirth, which in- 
censed him to that degree, that this might have 
carried things to an extremity, had not the inn- 
keeper luckily appeared at that juncture. He was 
a man whose burden of fat inclined him to peace 
and quietness, yet when he had . observed such a 
strange disguise of human shape in his old armour 
and equipage, he could hardly forbear keeping the 
wenches company in their laughter; but having 
the fear of such a warlike appearance before his 
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tycB^ he reioly ed to give him good words, and there- 
fore accosted him dvilly : ** Sir Knigfat,^ said he, 
^* if your worship be disposed to alight, you will fail 
of nothing here but of a bed ; as f<H- all other aoooin- 
modations, you may be supplied to your mind.^ 
. Don Quixote observing the humility of the governor 
of the castle, (for such the inn-keeper and inn seemed 
to him,) ^^ Senior Castellano,^ said he, '< the least 
thing in the world suffices me ; for aims are the only 
things I value, and combat is my bed of repoee.^ 
The inn^keeper thought he had called him CasteU 
lano,* as taking him to be one of the true Castilians, 
whereas he was indeed of Andalusia, nay, of the 
neighbourhood of St Lucar, no less thievish than 
Cacus, or less mischievous than a truant-scholar, or 
court-page, and therefore he made him this reply : 
'< At thb rate, Sir Knight, your bed might be a 
pavement, and your rest to be still awake ; you may 
then safely alight, and I dare assure you, you can 
hardly miss being kept awake all the year long in 
this house, much less one single night.'" With that 
he went and held Don Quixote^s stirrup, who, ha- 
ving not broke his fast that day, dismounted with 
no small trouble or difficulty. He immediately de- 
sired the governor (that is, the inn-keeper) to have 
special care of his steed, assuring him that there was 
not a better in the universe ; upon which the inn-. 
keeper viewed him narrowly, but could not think 



* Castellano ngnifleB both a constable or governor of a cas- 
tle, and an inhabitant of the kingdom of Castile in Spain. 
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him to be half so good as Don Quixote said. How- 
ever, having set him up in the stable, he came back 
to the knight to see what he wanted, and found him 
pulling off his armour by the help of the good-na- 
tured wenches, who had already reconciled them- 
selves to him ; but though they Bad eased him of 
his cordet and back-plate, they could by no means 
undo his gorget, nor take off his ill-contrived bea- 
ver, which he had tied so fast with green ribbons, 
that it was impossible to get it off without cutting 
them ; now he would by no means permit that, and 
so was forced to keep on his helmet all night, which 
was one of the most pleasant sights in the world ; 
and while his armour was taking cfS by the two 
kind lasses, imagining them to be persons of quali- 
ty, and ladled of that castle, he very gratefully maide 
them the following compliment^ (in imitation of an 
old romance,) 

" Th&ee never was on eirth a knight 

So waited on by ladies Me, 
As once was he, Don Quixote hight. 

When first he left his village dear : 
Damsels to undress him ran with speedy 
And princesses to dress his steed." 

O Rozinante I for that is my horse^s name, ladies, 
and mine Don Quixote de la Mancha. I never 
thought to have discovered it, until some feats of 
arms, achieved by ine in your service, had made me 
better known to your ladyships ; but necessity for- 
cing me to apply to present purpose that passage of 
the andent romance of Sir Lancelot, which I now 

10 
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repeat, has extorted the secret from me before its 
toDe ; yet a day will come, when you shall com* 
mand, and I obey, and then the valour of my arm 
shall evince the reality of my zeal to serve your lady* 
ships.^ 

The two females, who were not used to such rhe- 
torical speeches, could make no answer to this; 
they only asked him whether he would eat anything? 
" That I will with all my heart,'' cried Don Quix* 
ote, " whatever it be, for I am of opinion nothing 
can come to me more seasonably.'' Now, as ill-luck 
would have it, it happened to be Friday, and there 
was nothing to be had at the inn but some pieces of 
fish, which is called abadexo in Castile, bacallao in 
Andalusia, curadillo in some places, and in others 
truchuela, or little trout, though after all it is. but 
poor Jack ; so they asked him, whether he could 
eat any of that truchuela, because they had no other 
fish to give him. Don Quixote ima^ning they meant 
a small trout, told them, ^^ That, provided there 
were more than one, it was the same thing to him, 
they would serve him as well as a great one ; for," 
continued he, " it is all one to me whether I am 
paid a piece of eight in one single piece, or in eight 
small reals, which are worth as much. Besides, it is 
probable these small trouts may be like veal, which 
is finer meat tlian beef; or like the kid, which is 
better than the goat. In short, let it be what it will, 
so it comes quickly ; for the weight of armour and 
the fatigue of travel are not to be supported without 
recruiting food." Thereupon they laid the doth at 
the inn-door, for the benefit of the fresh air, and 
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the landlord brought him a piece of that salt fish, 
but ill-watered, and as ill-dressed ; and as for the 
bread, it was as mouldy and brown as the kiiighf s 
armour. But it would have made one laugh to have 
seen him eat ; for having his helmet on, with his 
beaver lifted up, it was impossible for him to feed 
himself without help, so that one of those ladies had 
that office ; but there was no ^ving him drink that 
w^y, and he must have gone without it, had not the 
iiin-keeper bored a cane, and setdng one end of it 
to his mouth, poured the wine in at the other ; all 
which the knight suffered patiently, because he 
would not cut the Hbbons that fastened his helmet 
While he wa3 at supper, a sow-gelder happened 
tq sound his cane-trumpet, or whisUe of reeds, four 
or five times as he came near the inn, which made 
Don Quixote the more positive of his being in a 
faipous castle, where he was entertained with musiq 
at supper, that the poor jack was young trout, the 
bread of the finest flour, the wenches great ladies, 
and the inn-keeper the goviemor of the castle, which 
made him applaud himself for his resolution, and 
his setting out on such an account The only thing 
that vexed him was, that he was not yet dubbed a 
knight ; for he fancied he could not lawfully under^ 
take any adventure till be h^ received the order of 
knighthood. 
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CHAPTER III. 

An account of the pleasaM method taken by Don 
Q^^xote to be dubbed a knight. 

Don Qdixote^s niind i>eing disturbed with that 
thought, he abridged even his short supper ; and 
as soon as he had done, he called his host, then shut 
him and himself up in the stable, and falling at his 
feetj ** 1 will never rise from this place," cried he, 
" most valorous knight, till you have graciously 
vouchsafed to grant me a boon, which I will now 
beg of you, and which will redound to your honour 
and the good of mankind.'* The inn-keeper, strange- 
ly at a loss to find his guest at his feet, and talking 
at this rate, endeavoured to make him rise ; but all 
in vmn, till Jie had promised to grant him what he 
asked. ** I expected no less from your great mag- 
nificence, noble sir," replied Don Quixote ; " and 
therefore I make bold to tell you, tliat the boon 
which I beg, and you generously condescend to 
grant me, is, that to-morrow you will be pleased to 
bestow the honour of knighthood upon me. This 
night I will watch my armour in the chapel of your 
castle, and then in the morning you shall gratify 
me, as I passionately desire, that I may be duly 
qualified to seek out adventures in every corner of 
the universe, to relieve the distressM, according to 
the laws of chivalry, and the inclinations of knights 
errant like myself.'^— The inn-keeper, who, as I said. 
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was a sharp fellow, and had ahready a shrewd sus- 
picion of the disorder in his guest^s understanding, 
was fully convinced of it when he heard him talk 
after this manner ; and, to make sport that night, 
resolved to huinour him in his desires, telling him 
he was highly to be commended for his choice of 
such an employment, which was altogether worthy 
a knight of the first order, such as his gallant de- 
portment discovered hini to be : that he himself had 
in his youth followed that honourable profession, 
ranging through many parts of the world in search 
of adventures, without so much as forgetting to visit 
the ^Fercheles of Malaga, the isles of Riaran, the 
Compass of Sevil, the quicksilver-house of Segovia, 
the olive field of Valencia, the circle of Granada, the 
wharf of St Lucar, the potro of Cordova, "f- the 
hedge-taverns of Toledo, and divers other places, 
where he had exercised the nimbleness of his feet, 
and the subtility of hb hands, doing wrongs in 
abundance, soliciting many widows, undoing some 
damsels, bubbling young bars, and in a word ma* 
king himself famous in most of the courts of judi^ 
cature in Spain, till at length he retired to this 
castle, where he lived on his own estate and those 
of others, entertmning all knights-errant of what 
quality or condition soever, purely for the great af- 



* These are all places noted for rogueries and disorderly 
doings. See Notes. 

t A square in the city of Cordova^ where a fountain gushes 
out from the mouth of a horse^ near which is also a whipping«- 
post The Spanish word Potro signifies a oolt or young horse. 
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fection he bore them, and to partake of what they 
got in recompense of his good-will. He added, 
that his castle at present had no chapel where the 
knight might keep the vigil of his arms, it being 
pulled down in order to be new built ; but that he 
knew they might lawfully be watched in any other 
place in a case of necessity, and therefore he might 
do it that night in the court-yard of the castle ; and 
in the morning (God willing) all the necessary cere- 
monies should be performed, so that, he might assure 
himself he should be dubbed a knight, nay, as much 
a knight as any one in the world could be. He 
then asked Don Quixote whether he had any money ? 
^* Not a cross,^ replied the knight, " for I never read 
in any history of chivalry that any knight-errant 
ever carried money about him,''— " You are mis- 
taken,'' cried the inn-keeper ; ^^ for admit the his- 
tories are silent in this matter, the authoi^ thinking 
it needless to mention things so evidently necessary 
as money and clean shirts, yet there is no reason to 
believe the knights went without either ; and you 
may rest assured, that all the knights-errant, of 
whom' so many histories are full, had their purses 
well lined to supply themselves with necessaries, and 
carried also with them some shirts, and a small box 
of salves to heal their wounds ; for they had not 
the conveniency of surgeons to cure them every 
time they fought in fields and deserts, unless they 
were so happy as to' have some sage or magician for 
their friend to give them present assistance, sending 
them some damsel or dwarf through the air in a 
cloud, with a small bottle of water of so great a vir- 
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tue, that they no eoener tasted a drop of it, but their 
wounds were as perfectly cured as if they had never 
received any. But when they wanted such a friend 
in former ages, the knights thought themselves obli- 
ged to take care that their squires should be provi- 
ded with money and other necessaries, as lint and 
salves to dress their wounds ; and if those knights 
ever Iiappened to have no squires, which was hut 
very seldom, then they carried those things behind 
them in a little bag, * as if it had been something 
of greater value, and so neatly fitted to their saddle, 
that it was hardly seen ; for had it not been upon 
such an account, the carrying of wallets was not 
much allowed among knights-errant. I must there- 
fore advise you,^ continued he, " nay, I might 
even charge and command youy as you are shortly 
to be my son in chivalry, never from this time for- 
wards to ride without money, nor without the other 
necessaries of which I spoke to you, which you will 
find very beneficial when you least expect it.*" Don 
Quixote promised fjo perform very punctually all 
his injunctions; and so. they disposed every thing 
in order to bis watching his arms in a great yard 
that adjoined to the inn. To which purpose the 
knight, having got them all together, laid them in a 
horse-trough close by a well in that yard ; then 
bracing his target, and grasjnng his lance, just as it 
grew dark, he began to walk about by the horse- 



* Of striped stuff, which every one carries, in Spain, when 
they are travelling. 
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trough with a graceful deportment In the mean- 
while the inn-keqper acquainted all those that were 
in the house with the extravagancies of his guest^ 
his watching his arms, and his hopes of being made 
a knight They all admired very much at so strange 
a kind of folly, and went on to observe him at a dis- 
tance; where they saw him sometimes walk about 
with a great deal of gravity, and sometimes lean on 
his lance, with his eyes all the while fixed upon his 
arms. It was now undoubted night, but yet the 
moon did shine with such a brightness, as might 
almost have vied with that of the luminary which 
lent it her ; so that the knight was wholly exposed 
to th^ spectators^ view. While he was thus employ* 
ed, one of the carriers who lodged in the inn came 
out to water his mules, which he could not do with* 
out removing the arms out of the trough. With 
that, Don Quixote, who saw him make towards him, 
cried out to him aloud, << O thou, whoever thou 
art, rash knight, that prepares to lay thy hands on 
the arms oi the most valorous knight-errant that 
ever wore a sword, take heed ; do not audaciously 
attempt to profane them with a touch, lest instant 
death be the too sure reward of thy temerity.**^ But 
the carrier never regarded these dreadful threats ; 
and laying hdd on the armour by the straps, with- 
out any more ado threw it a good way from him ; 
though it had been better for him to Have let it 
alone; for Don Quixote no sooner saw this, but 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, and addressing his 
thoughts, as it seemed, to his lady Dulcinea ; 
" Assist me, lady,'' cried he, " in the first oppor- 
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tunity that offers itself to your faithful slave ; nor 
let your favour and proitecti(Hi be denied me in this 
firsttrialof my valour r fiepeating such like ejacu^ 
latious, he let slip his target, and liiling up his 
lance with both his hands, he gave the carrier such 
a terrible knock on his inoonsiderate head with his 
lance, that he laid him at his feet in a woeful oondi* 
tion ; and had he backed that blow with anatha*^ 
the fellow would certainly have had no need of a 
surgeon. This done, Don Quixote took up his ar« 
mour, laid it again in the hcorae-trough, and then 
walked on backwards and forwards with as great 
unconcern as he did at first. 

Soon after another carrier, not knowing what had 
happened, came also to water his mules, while the 
first ye*t lay on the ground in a trance ; but as be 
offered to dear the trough of the armour, Don 
Quixote, without speaking a word, or imploring 
any one'^s assistance, once more dropped his target, 
lifted up his lance, and then let it &I1 so heavily on 
the fellow's pate, that without dama^g his Imoe, 
he broke the carrier'^s head in thrtie or four {daces. 
His outcry soon alarmed, and brou^t thither all the 
people in the inn, and the landlord among the rest ; 
which D6n Quixote perceiving, '^Thou Queen of 
Beauty,"^ cried he, bracix^ on his shield, ^d draw- 
ingf^his sword, ^* thou courage and vigour of my 
weakened heart, now is the time when thou must 
enliven thy adventurous slave with the beams, of 
thy greatness, while this mcnnent he is engaging in 
so terrible an adventure !*" With this, in his opi- 
nion^' he found himself supplied with such an ad- 
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to m 
tbey wete afraid to aaae ■en-, gate the 
«di a ToU^ of iloocs, dbal he m foRsed to Ad. 
ter Uniadf aa wdl aa he could ander the covert of 
bb taig^ vitbout danBg to ^ fir fiom the hono- 
troogh, leathe ihoald aecm to ahandon Ids anus. 
The innkeeper caDed to the cmiefs aa loud aa he 
coold to let biat alone; diat he had told them ai. 
ready he waa mady and conaeqpaitl J the hnr would 
acquit him, though he diould kill them. Don 
Qidxote also made jet more noise^ calling them 
fidse and treadienNis villains, and the kxd of the 
castle base and unhospitaUe, and a daoointeous 
kiiigbt, for suffering a kn^ht-ernnt to be so abused. 
^ I would make thee know,^ cried he^ << what a per- 
fidious wretch thou art, had I but reooYed the ordo' 
of knighthood ; but for jou, base, ignominious 
rabble ! ffing on, do'jour worst ; come on, draw 
nearer if you dare^ and receive the reward of your 
indisoietion and insolence.^ This be qmke with 
so nrach tspmt and undauntedness, that be struck a 
terror into all his assailants ; so that partly through 
fear, and partly through the innkeeper^s persuaaims, 
they gave over flinging stones at him ; and he, on 
his side, permitted the enemy to carry off thdr 
wounded, and then returned to the guard of his 
arms as calm and composed as before. 

The innkeeper, who began somewhat to disrelish 
these mad tricks of his guest, resolved to dispatch 
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him forthwith, and bestow on him that unlucky 
knighthood, to prevent farther mischief: so coming 
to him, he excused himself for the insolence of those 
hase scoundrels, as being done without his privity 
or consent ; but their audaciousness, he said, was 
sufficiently punislied. He added, that he had al- 
ready told him there was no chapel in his castle ; 
and that indeed there was no need of one to finish 
the rest of the ceremony of knighthood, which con- 
sisted only m the application of the sword to the 
neck and shoulders, as he had read in the register 
of the ceremonies of the order ; and that this might 
be performed as well in a field as any where else : 
that he had already fulfilled the obligation of watch- 
ing his arms, which required no more than two 
hours watch, whereas he had been four hours upon 
the guard. Don Quixote, who easily believed him, 
told him he was ready to obey him,^ and dei^red him 
to make an end of the business as soon as possible, 
for if he were but knighted, and should see himself 
once attacked, he^ believed he should not leave a 
man alive in the castle, except those whom he should 
desire him to spare for his sake. 

Upon this the innkeeper, lest the knight should 
proceed to such extremities, fetched the book in 
which he used to set down the carriers' accounts for 
straw and barley ; and having brought with him 
the two kind females, already mentioned, and a boy 
that held a piece of lighted candle in his hand, he 
ordered Don Quixote to kneel : then reading in his 
manual, as if he had been repeating some pious 
oration, in the midst of his devotion he lifted up his 
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hand, and gave him a good blow on the neck, and 
then a gentle slap on the back witli the flat of his 
sword, still mumbUng some words between his teeth 
in the tone of a prayer. After this he ordered one 
cxf the wenches to gird the sword about the knight'^s 
waist ; which she did with much solemnity, and, I 
may add, discretion, considering how hard a thing 
it was to forbear laughing at every circumstance of 
the ceremony : it is true, the thoughts of the knight'^s 
late prowess did not a little contribute to the sup- 
presi^on of her mirth. As she girded on his sword, 
*^ Heaven,^ cried the kind lady, ^< make your wor« 
ship a lucky knight, and prosper you wherever you 
go."*^ Don Quixote desired to know her name, that 
he might understand to whom he was indebted for 
the favour she had bestowed upon him, and also 
make her partaker of the honour he was to acquire 
by the strength of his arm. To which the lady 
answered with all humility, that her name was 
Tolosa, a cobler^s daughter, that kept a stall among 
the little sliops of Sanchobinaya at Toledo ; and 
that whenever he pleased to command her, she 
would be his humble servant Don Quixote begged 
of her to do him the favour to add hereafter the 
title of lady to her name, and for his sake to be 
called from that time the Lady Tolosa ; which she 
promised to do. Her companion having buckled 
on his spurs, occa^oned a like conference between 
them ; and when he had asked her name, she told 
him she went by the name of Miller, being the 
daughter of an honest miller of Antequera. Our 
new knight entreated her also to style herself the 

u 
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Lady Miller, making her new offers of service. 
These extraordinary ceremonies (the like never 
seen before) being thus hurried over in a kind of 
post4iaste, Don Quixote could not rest till he had 
taken the field in quest of adventures ; therefore 
having immediately saddled his Bozinante, and be- 
ing mounted, he embraced the innkeeper, and re- 
turned him so many thanks at so extravagant a rate, 
for tlie obligation he had laid upon him in dubbing 
him a knight, that it is impossible to give a true 
relation of them all : to which the innkeeper, in 
haste to get rid of him, returned as rhetorical 
though shorter answers ; and without stopping his 
horse for the reckoning, was glad with all his heart 
to see him go. 



CHAP. IV. 

WTuxt hefel the Knight after he had left tite Inn. 

Aurora began to usher in the mom, when Don 
■Quixote sallied out of the inn, so well pleased, so 
gay, and so overjoyed to find himself knighted, that 
•he infused the same satisfaction into his horse, who 
seemed ready to burst his girths for joy. But call- 
ing to mind the admonitions which the inn-keeper 
'had ^ven him,concerniiig the provision of necessary 
accommodation in his travels, particularly money 
and clean shirts, he resolved to return home to fur- 
nish himself with them, and likewise get him a squire, 
designing to entertain as such a labouring man, his 
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neighbour, who was poor and had a charge of chil- 
dren, but yet very fit for the office. With this re- 
solution he took the road which led to his own vil- 
lage ; and Rozinante, that seemed to know his will 
by instinct, began to carry him a round trot so 
briskly, that his heels seemed scarcely to touch the 
ground. Th6 knight had not travelled far, when 
he fancied he heard an effeminate voice complaining 
in a thicket on his right hand. " I thank Heaven,'' 
sidd he, when he heard the cries,'^^ for favouring me 
so soon with an opportunity to perform the duty of 
my profession, and reap the fruits of my desire ! 
for these complaints are certainly the moans of 
some distressed creatiure who wants my present 
help."' Then turning to that side with all the speed 
which Rozinante could make, he no sooner came 
into the wood but he found a mare tied to an oak, 
and to another a young lad about fifteen years of 
age, naked from the waist upwards. This was he 
who made such a lamentable outcry ; and not with- 
out cause, for a lusty country-fellow was strapping 
him soundly with a girdle, at every stripe putting 
him in mind of a proverb. Keep your mouth shtUy 
and your eyes open, sirrah. " Good master,'' cried 
the boy, " I''ll do so no more ; as I hope to be saved, 
I'll never do so again ! indeed, master, hereafter 
I'll take more care of your goods." Don Quixote 
seeing this, cried in an angry tone, ^^ Discourteous 
knight, 'tis an unworthy act to strike a person who 
is not able to defend himself : come, bestride thy 
steed, and take thy lance,'^ (for the farmer had some- 
thing that looked like one leaning to the same tree 
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to which his mare was tied,) ** tlien Fll make thee 
know thou hast acted the part of a coward.^ The 
country-fellow, who gave himself for lost at the sight 
of an apparition in armour brandishing his lance at 
his face, answered him in mild and submissive words: 
" Sir knight,*^ cried he, " this boy, whom I am chas- 
tising, is my servant, employed by me to look after 
a flock of sheep, which I have not far off; but he 
is so heedless, that I lose some of them every day. 
Now, because I correct him for his carelessness or 
his knavery, he says I do it out of covetousness, to 
defraud him of his wages ; but, upon my life and 
soul, he belies me."" — " What ! the lie in my pre- 
sence, you saucy clown,'' cried Don Quixote ; " by 
the sun that shines, I have a good mind to run thee 
through the body with my lance. Pay the boy this 
instant, without any more words, or, by the power 
that rules us all, Fll immediately dispatch, and an- 
nihilate thee : come, unbind him this moment'' The 
country-man hung down his head, and without any 
further reply, unbound the boy ; who being asked 
by Don Quixote what his master owed him ? told 
himit was nine months wages, at seven reals amonth. 
The knight having cast it up, found it came to six- 
ty-three reals in all ; which he ordered the farmer 
to pay the fellow immediately, unless he intended 
to lose his life that very moment. The poor coun- 
try-man, trembling for fear, told him, that, as he 
was on the brink of death, by the oath he had sworn 
(by the by he had not sworn at all) he did not owe 
the lad so much : for there was to be deducted for 
three pair of shoes which he had bought him, and 
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a real for his. being let blood twice when he was 
sflck. — " That may be,'' replied Dim Quixote ; " bwt 
set the price of the shoes and the bleeding against 
the stripes which you have given him without cause : 
for if he has used the shoe-leather which you psud 
for, you have in return misused and impaired his 
skin sufficiently ; and if the surgeon let him blood 
when he was sick, you have drawn blood from him 
now he is in health ; so that he owes you nothing 
on that account.'"—** The wcMTst is, sir knight,'' cried 
the farmer, ** that I have no money abou^ me ; but 
let Andrew go home with me, and I'll pay him 
every piece out of hand."—" What ! I go home 
with him," cried the youngster ; ** the devil a-bit^ 
sir ! not I, truly, I know better things : for he'd no 
sooner have me by himself, but he'd flea me alive 
like another St Bartholomew."—^* He will pever 
dare to do it," replied Don Quixote ; ** I command 
him, and that's sufficient to. restrain him : therefore^ 
provided he will swear by the order of knighthood 
which has been conferred upon him, that he will 
duly observe this regulation, I will freely let him 
go, and then thou art secure of thy money ."—f* Good 
sir, take heed what you say," cried the boy ; ** for 
my master is no knight, nor ever was of any order 
in his life : He's John Haldudo, the rich farmer of 
Quintinar."— ** This signifies litde," answered Don 
Quixote, ** for there may be knights among the 
Haldudo's ; besides, the braVe man carves out his 
fortune, and every man is the son of his own works." 
— ** That's true, sir," quoth Andrew ; ** but of what 
works can this master of mine be the son, who de-^ 
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nies me my wages, which I have earned with the 
swe&t of my brows ?^ — ^^ I do not deny to pay thee 
thy wages, honest Andrew,^ cried the master ; << be 
but so kind as go along with me, and by all the or« 
ders of knighthood in the world, I swear, Fll pay 
thee every piece, as I said, Hay aild perfumed to 
boot.''*—" Youmay spare your perfume,'* said Don 
Quixote ; " do but pay him in reals, and I am sa* 
tisfied ; but be sure you perform your oath ; for if 
you fail, I myself swear by the same oath to return 
and findyouout, imd punish you, though you should 
hide yourself as close as a lis^ard* And if you will 
be informed who it is that lays these injunctions on 
you, that you may understand how highly it con- 
cerns you to observe them, know, I am the valorous 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, the righter of wrongs, 
the revenger and redresser of grievances ; and so 
farewell : but remember what you have promised 
and swom^ a;^ you will answer the contrary at yoiur 
peril" This said, he clapped spurs to Rozinante, 
and quickly left the master and the man a good way 
behind him. 

. The country-man, who followed him with botli 
his eyes, no sooner perceived that he was passed the 
woods, and quite out of si^t, but he went back to 
his boy Andrew* " Come, child,"' said he, " I will pay 



* To pay or return a thing perfumed^ is a Spanish expres- 
sion, signifying it shall be done to content or with advantage 
to the receiver. It is used here as a satire on the effeminate 
custom of wearing every thing perfumed, insomuch that the 
very money in their pockets was scented. 
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thee what I owe thee, as that righter of wrongs and 
redresser of grievances has ord^ed^ me." — " Ay," 
quoth Andrew, <<on my word, you will do well to ful- 
fil the commands of that good knight, who Heaven 
grant long to live ; for he is so brave a man, and so 
just a judge, that adad if you donH pay me he^ll 
come back and make his words good.*" ^^ I dare swear 
as much," answered the master ; '^and to shew thee 
how much I love thee, I am willing to increase the 
debt, that I may enlarge the payment" With that 
he caught the youngster by the arm, and tied him 
again to the tree ; where he handled him so un- 
mercifully, that scarce any agns of life were left 
in him. " Now call your righter of wrongs, Mr 
Andrew," cried the farmer, •* and you shall see he 
will never be able to undo what I have done; 
though I think it is but a part of what I ought to 
do, for I have a good mind to flea you alive, as you 
said I would, you rascal." However, he untied him 
at last, and gave him leave to go and seek out his 
judge, in order to have his decree put in execution. 
Andrew went his ways, not very well pleased, you 
may be sure, yet fully resolved to find out the va- 
lorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, and give him an 
exact accountof the whole transaction, that he might 
pay the abuse with seven-fold usury : in short, he 
crept off sobbing and weeping, while his master staid 
behind laughing. And in this manner was this 
wrong redressed by the valorous Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. 

In the mean time, being highly pleased with liim- 
sclf and what had happened, imagining he had given 
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a most fortunate and noble beginning to his feats of 
arms, as he went on towards his village, ^^ O most 
beautiful of beauties,**^ said he with alow voice, ^'Dul- 
cinea del Toboso ! well may^st thou deem thyself 
most happy, since it was thy good fortune to capti- 
vate and hold a willing slave to thy pleasure so va- 
lorous and renowned a knight as is, and ever shall 
be, Don Quixote de la Mancha ; who, as all the 
world knows, had the honour of knighthood bestow- 
ed on him but yesterday, and this day redressed the 
greatest wrong and grievance that ever injustice 
could design, or cruelty commit : this day has he 
wrested the scourge out of the hands of that tor- 
mentor, who so unmercifully treated a tender infant 
without the least occasion given.^ Just as he had 
said this, he found himself at a place whei'e four 
roads met ; and this made him presently bethink 
of those cross-ways which often use to put knights- 
errant to a stand, to consult with themselves which 
way they should take : and that he might follow 
their example, he stopped a while, and after he had 
seriously reflected on the matter^ gave Hozinante 
the reins, subjecting his own will to that of his 
horse, who- pursuing his first intent, took the way 
that led to his own stable. 

Don Quixote had not gone above two miles, but 
he discovered a company of people riding towards 
him, who proved to be merchants of Toledo, that 
were going to buy silks in Murcia. They were six 
in all, every one screened with an umbrella, besides 
four servants on horseback, and three muleteers on 
foot The knight no sooner perceived them, but 

VOL, I. J) 
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he imagined thiB to be some new adventure ; and 
because he was resolved to imitate as much as po». 
sible the passages whidi he read in his books, he 
was pleased to represent this to himself as such a 
pardcular adventure as he had a singular deidre to 
meet with; and so, with adreadfiil grace and assu- 
rance, fixing himself in his stirrups, couching his 
lanoe, and covering his breast with his target, he 
posted himself in the middle of the road, expecting 
the coming up of the supposed knights-errant As 
soon as they came within hearing, with a loud v<noe 
and haughty tone, ** Hold,^ cried he, << let all man^ 
kind stand, nor hope to pass on further, unless all 
mankind acknowledge and confess, that there is 
not in the universe a more beiiutifui damsel than 
the empress of La Mancha, the peerless Duldnea 
del Toboso.^ At those words the mmrchaiits made 
a halt, to view the unaccountable figure of thor op- 
ponent ; and easily conjecturing, both by his ex- 
presnon and disguise, that the poor gentleman had 
lost his senses, they were willing to understand the 
meaning of that strange confession which he would 
force from them ; and therefore one of the com^ 
pany, who loved and understood raillery, having 
discretion to manage it, undertook to talk to him, 
^< Signor cavalier,'* cried he, " we do not know this 
irorthy lady you talk of; but be pleased to let us 
nee her, and then if we find her possessed of those 
matchless charms, of whidi you assert her to be the 
mistress, we will freely, and without the least com. 
pulsion, own the truth which you would extort 
from us.''-^" Had I once shown yo^ that beauty,'* 
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replied Don Quixote, ^^ what wonder would it be 
to acknowledge so notorious a truth ? the imports 
ance of the thing lies in obli^ng you to believe it^ 
confess it, affirm it, swear it, and muntain it-, with-* 
ou|; seeing her ; and therefore make this acknow^ 
ledgment this very moment, or know, that it is 
with me you must j(»n in battle, ye proud and un« 
reasonable mortals. Come one by one, as the law$ 
of chiy^Iry require, or all at once, according to the 
dishonourable practice of men of your stamp ; here 
I expect you all my single self, and ¥rill stand the 
encounter, confiding in the justice of my cause.**^*^ 
<< Sir knight,^ replied the merehant, <^ I beseech you 
in the name of iJl the princes here present, that for 
the discharge of our consciences, which will not per*, 
tnit us to affirm a thing we never beard or saw, and 
which, besides, tends so much to the dishcmour of 
the empresses and queens of Alcana and Estramar- 
,dura, your worship will vouchsafe to let us see 
some portraiture of that lady, though ^t were no 
bigger than a grain of wheat ; for by a smaU sample 
vre may judge of the whole piece, and by that means 
rest secure and satisfied, and you contented and ap^ 
peased. Nay, I vmly believe, that we all find 
ourselves already so inclinable to comply with you, 
that though her picture should represent her to be 
blind of one eye, and distilling yei^fiilion and brim- 
sUme at the other, yet to oblige you, we shall be 
ready to say in hec favour whatever your worship 
desires.''—^* Distil, ye infamous scoundrels,^ rejrfied 
I>on Quixote in a burning rage, " distil, say you? 
kjiow, that nothing distils fipm her but amber and 
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civet : neither is she defective in her make or shape, 
but more straight than a Guadaramian spindle. 
But you shall all severely pay for the horrid blas- 
phemy which thou hast uttered against the tran- 
scendent beauty of my incomparable lady.*" Say- 
ing this, with his lance couched, he ran so furious- 
ly at the merchant who thus provoked him, that 
had not good fortune so ordered it, that Rozinante 
should stumble and fall in the midst of his career, 
the audacious trifler had paid dear for his raillery : 
but as Rozinante fell, he threw down his master, 
who rolled and tumbled a good way on the ground, 
without being able to get upon his legs, though he 
used all his skill and strength to effect it, so encum- 
bered he was with his lance, target, spurs, helmet, 
and the weight of his rusty armour. However, in 
this helpless condition he played the hero with his 
tongue ; " Stay,'' cried he, " cowards, rascals, do 
not fly ! it is not through my fault that I lie here, 
but through that of my horse, ye poltroons r 

One of the grooms, who was none of the best na- 
tured creatures, hearing the overthrown knight thus 
insolently treat his master, could not bear it with- 
out returning him an answier on his ribs ; and there- 
fore coming up to him as he .lay wallowing, he 
snatched his lance, and having broke it to pieces, 
he so belaboured Don Quixote's sides with one of 
them, that, in spite of his arms, he thrashed him 
like a wheat sheaf. His master indeed called to 
him not to lay on him so vigorously, and to let him 
alone ; but the fellow, whose hand was in, would 
not give over rib-roasting the knight, till he had 
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tired out his passion and himself; and therefore 
running to the other pieces of the broken lance, he 
fell to it again without ceasing, till he hdd splinter- 
ed them all on the knighfs iron inclosure. He, on. 
his side, notwithstanding aU this storm of bastina- 
does, lay all the while bellowing, threatening hea- 
ven and earth, and those villainous ruffians, as he 
took them to be. At last the mule-driver was tired, 
and the merchants pursued their journey, sufficient- 
ly furnished with matter of discourse at the poor 
knighfs expense. When he found himself alone, 
he tried once more to get on his feet ; but if he 
could not do it when he had the use of his limbs, 
how should he do it now, bruised and battered as 
he was ? But yet for all this, he esteemed himself 
a happy man, being still persuaded, that his misfor- 
tune was one of those accidents common in knight-er- 
rantry, and such a one as hexx)uld wholly attribute 
to the falling of his horse ; iior could he possibly get 
up, so sore and mortified as his body was all over. 



CHAPTER V. 

AJurther (iccount tfour KnighCs misfbrtunes. 

Don Quixote preceiving that he was not able to 
stir, resolved to have recourse to his usual remedy, 
which was to bethink himself what passage in his 
books might afford him some comfort: and pre- 
sently his folly brought to his remembrance the 
story of Baldwin and the Marquis of Mantua, when 
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Chariot left the fonner wounded on the mountain ; 
a story learned and known by little children^ not 
unknown to young men and women, celebrated, and 
eren believed^ by the old, and yet not a jot more 
«uthentic than the miracles of Mahomet. This 
seemed to him as if made on purpose for his present 
drcumstanoes, and therefore he fell a rolling and 
tumbling up and down, expressing the greatest pain 
and resentment, and breathing out, with a langoislK 
ing voice, the same complaints which the wounded 
Knight of the Wood is said to have made : 

''Alas ! where are yoa, lady dear, 
** That f<ir my woe yaa do not moan ? 

''You little know what aib me here, 
^ Or are to me disloyal grownT 

Thus he went on with the lamentations In that 
romance, till he came to these verses :«^ 

** O ihoa, my unde and my prince, 
'' Man^uis of Mantua, noble lord !"— 

When kind fortune so ordered it, that a plough- 
man, who lived in the same village, and near his 
house, happened to pftss by, as he came from the mill 
with a sack of wheat. The felldw seeing a man lie 
at his full length on the ground, as^ed him who he 
was, and why he made such a sad complaint. Don 
Quixote^ whose distempered brain jHresaitly re^ 
presented to him the countryman for the Marquis 
cf Mantua^ his imaginary uncle, made him no an- 
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8wer, but went on with the romance, giving him (ui 
account of his misfortunes, and of the loves of his 
wife and the emperor^s son, just as the book relates 
them. The fellow stared, much amazed to hear a 
man talk sudi unaccountable stuff; and taking off 
the visor of his helmet^ broken all to pieces with 
blows bestowed upon it by the mule^iver, h9 
wiped off the dust that covered his face, and present* 
ly knew the gentleman. <^ Master Quis^ada T cried ' 
he, (for so he Was properly called when he had the 
right use of his senses^ and had not yet from a sober 
gentleman transformed himself into a wandering 
knight) <^how came 3F0U in this condition? ^ But the 
other continued his romance, and made no answers 
to all the questions the countryman put to him, 
but what followed in course in the book : which the 
good man perceiving, he took off the battled ad- 
venturer's armour, as well as he could, and fell a 
searching tar his wounds ; but finding no sign of 
blood, or any other hurt, he endeavoured to set 
him upaa his legs ; and at last with a great deal 
of trouble, he heav^ him upon his own ass, as 
being the more easy and gentle carriage : be alao 
got aQ the knighCs arms together, not leaving b^ 
hind so much as the splinters of his lance ; and 
having tied them up, and laid them on Rossinante, 
which he tock by the bridle, and his ass by the 
halter, he led them all towards the village, and 
trudged a*foot himself very penisive, while he re- 
flected on the extravagances whidi he tieard Don 
Quixote utt^. Nor was Don Quixote himself less 
melancholy ; fi^r he felt himself so bruised and haU 




R]£cd to Rodi^ de ' 
Dianaiqf Geotge AMflntplfaiyar^i 
tore If npfatCT ; ^ipiTii^ it so pmpcny to kii por^ 
pofeydnttfaecoantiyflnBi 
ladier dm witllin the 1 
MOfe; and beb^nov folly cxanrincaedtlyitluBiici^i. 
boar's hnins were turned, he made all tk haste he 
amid to die Tillage, to be ndof his 
mpaihwmes , Don Qmxole in the 
thus wentcm; ^ Too miut know, DdnBodiigode 
Nanraez, dnt thisbeantiibl Xefifa, of whcni I gave 
you an acooont, b at present the most lovely DiiU 
einea dd Toboso, fisr whose sake I haTedone, still 
do^ and will adneve the most fauncNis deeds of dii- 
trafay that ever were, are, or ever shall be sem in 
the nntverse.'^ — ^ Good air,'^ replied the husband- 
man, ^ as I am a snner, I amnotDonBodrigode 
Narvaez, nor the Marquis of Mantua, but Pedro 
' Alonzo by name, your worship^s neighbour ; nor 
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arc you Baldwin, nor Abindaraez, but only that 
worthy gentleman Senior Quixada.^ — ^^ I know 
very well who I am,** answered Don Quixote ; ** and 
what'^s more, I know, that I may not only be the 
persons I have named, but also the twelve peers of 
France, nay^ and the nine worthies aH in one; since 
my achievements will outrival not only the famous 
exploits which made any of them ^ngly illustrious, 
but all their mighty de^ accumulated together.*" 

Thus discoursing, they at last got near th^ vil- 
lage about sun-set ; but the countryman staid at 
some distance till it was dark, that the distressed 
gentleman might not be seen so scurvily mounted, 
and then he led him home to his own house, which 
he found in great confusion. The curate and the 
barber of the village, both of them Don Quixote^s 
indmate acquaintance, happened to be there at that 
juncture, as also the house-keeper, who was arguing 
with them : ^< What do yoii think, pray, good doc- 
tor Ferez,^ said she, (for this was the curate^s name) 
*^ what do you think of my master^s mischance ? 
neither he, nor his horse, nor his target, lance, not 
armour, have been seen these six days. What shall 
I do, wretch that I am ! I dare lay my life, and it 
is as sure as I am aliving creature, that those cursed 
books of errantry, which he used to be always po- 
ring upon, have set him besides his senses ; for now 
I remember, I have heard him often mutter to him- 
self, that he had a mind to turn knight-errant, and 
jaunt up and down the world to find out adventures. 
May Satan and Barabbas e^en take all such books 
that have thus cracked the best head-piece in aU La 
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Maiu^ r His niece said as much, addressng her- 
self to the barber; << You must know, Mr Nicholas,^ 
quoth she, (for that was his name) '< that many times 
my uncle wouldread you those unconscionable books 
of disventures for eight and forty hours together ; 
then away he would throw you his book, and draw- 
ing his sword, he would £dl a fencing against the 
walls ; and when he had tired himself with cutting 
ahd slashing, he would cry he had killed fiour giants 
as big as any steq[dea; mad the sweat which he ptit 
Ititnselfintojhe would saywastheblood of thewounds 
lie had received in the fight: then would he swid- 
low you a huge jug of cold water, and presently he 
would be as quiet and as well as ever he was in his 
life ; and he said, that this same water was a sort of 
|irecious drink brought him by the sage Esquife, a 
great magician, and his special friend. Now, it is 
I who am the cause of all this inischief, for not 
^Ting you timely notice of my unde^s raving, that 
you might have put a stop to it, ere it was toolate^ 
and have burnt all tbese excommunicated books ; 
for theite axe I do not know how many of than that 
deserve as much to be burned as those of the rankest 
heretics.^ — ^^ I am of your mind,"^ said the curate ; 
*^ and verily to-morrow shall not pass over before 
I have fairly brought them to a trial, and condemn* 
ed than to the flames^ that they may not minister 
ooeasion to such as would read diem, to be pervert- 
ed after the example of my good friend,'' 

The countryman, who, with Don Quixote^ stood 
without, listening to all this discourse, now perfectly 
understood by this die cause of his neighbour's dis» 
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order; and therefore, without any moreado^hecalled 
out aloud, ^^ Here i house ; opai the gates there, for 
the Lbird Baldwin, and the Lord Marquis of Man- 
tua, who is coming sadly wounded ; and for the 
Moorish Lord Abindaraez, whom the valorous Don 
Rodrigb de Narvaez, Alcayde of Antequera, brings 
prison^.^' At which words they all got out of 
doors ; and the one finding it to be her uncle, and 
the oth^ to be her master, and the rest thdur friend, 
who had niyt yet alighted fr<»n the ass, because in- 
deed he was not able, they all ran to embrace him ; 
to whom Don Quixote ; ^^ Forbear,^ said he^ '* for 
I am sorely hurt, by reason that my hcnrse failed 
me ; carry me to bed, and if it be possible let the 
enchantress Urganda be sent for to cure my wdunds*^ 
** Now, in the name of mischief,'' quoth the house- 
keeper, ^^ seb whether I did not guess right, on 
whichfoot my master halted ?— Come, get yoiitobed, 
I beseech you ; and, my life for yours, we will take 
care to feure you witlK>ut .sending for* that same 
IJrganda. A hearty curse, and the curse of curses, 
I say it again and again a hundred times, light upon 
those books of chivalry that have put you in this 
pickle i'^ Thereupon they carried him to his bed, 
and searched for his wounds, but could find none ; 
and then he told them he was only bruised, having 
had a dreadful fall.irom his horse Bozinante while 
he was fighting ten giants, the most outrageous and 
audacnous that ever could be found upon the face 
of the earth. ** How r cried the curate, " have we 
giants too in the dance ? nay then, by the holy sign 
of the cvoBs^ I will bum them all by to.m(Hrrow 
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night.^ Then did they ask the Don a thousand 
questions, but to every one he made no other an- 
swer, but that they should ^ve him something to 
eat, and then leave him to his repose, a thing which 
was to him of the greatest importance. They com- 
plied with his desires ; and then the curate inform- 
ed himself at large in what condition the country- 
man had found him; and having hadafull account of 
every particular, as also of the kmghf s extravagant 
talk, both when the fellow found him, and as he 
brought him home, this increased the curate'^s de- 
sire of effecting what he had resolved to do the 
next morning : at which time he called upcm his 
friend, Mr Nicholas the barber, and went with him 
to Don Quixote^s house. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of the plecuant and curdous scrutiny which the Cu^ 
rate and the Barber made of the library of our in- 
genious Gentleman. 

The knight was yet asleep, when the curate came 
attended by the barber, and desired his niece to let 
him have tlie key of the room where her uncle kept 
his books, the author of his woes : she readily con- 
sented ; and so in they went, and the house-keeper 
with them. There they found above an hundred 
large volumes neatly bound, and a good number of 
small ones : as soon as the house-keeper had spied 
them out, she ran out of the study, and returned 
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immediately with a holy-water pot and a sprinkler : 
" Here, doctor,'' cried she, " pray sprinkle every 
creek and comer in the room, lest there should lurk 
in it some one of the many sorcerers these books 
swarm with, who might chance to bewitch us, for 
the ill-will we bear them, in going about to send 
them out of the world.*" The curate could not for- 
bear smiling at the good woman's simplicity ; and 
desired the barber to reach him the books one by 
one, that he might peruse the title-^pages, for perhaps 
he might find some among them, that might not de- 
serve to be committed to the flames. '^ Oh, by no 
means,'' cried the niece, ^' spare none of them, they 
all help some how or other to crack my uncle's brain. 
I fancy we had best throw them all out at the win- 
dow in the yard, and lay them together in a heap, 
and then set them o' fire, or else carry them into the 
back-yard, and there make a pile of diem, and bum 
them, and so the smoke will offend nobody." The 
house-keeper joined with her, so eagerly bent were 
both upon the destruction of those poor innocents ; 
but the curate would not condescend to those irre- 
gular proceedings^ and resolved first to read at least 
the title-page of every book. 

The first that Mr Nicholas put into his hands was 
Amadis de Gaul, in four volumes.* ** There seems 



* Hence it appears^ that only the first four books of Amadh 
were thought genuine by Cervantes. The subsequent volumes, 
to the number of twenty-one, are condemned hereby as spu- 
rious. 
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to be some mystery in this book^s bang the first 
taken down,^ cried the curate, as soon as he had 
looked upon it, *^ for I have heard k is the first 
book of knight-errantry that ever was printed in 
Spain, and the model of all the rest ; and theref<Mre 
I am pf opinion, that, as the first teacher and au- 
thor of so pernicious a sect, it ought to be condemn- 
ed to the ^re without mercy.^— <^ I beg a reprieve 
for him,** cried the barber, << for I have been told 
^tis the best book that has been written in that kind ; 
and therefore, as the only good thing of that sort, 
it may deserve a pardon.^— -*< Well then,^ replied 
the curate, ** finr this time let him have it. Let^s 
see that other, which lies next to him.'' — ^*< These,^ 
sud the barber, *' are the exploits of Esplandian, 
the lawful begotten son of Amadis de Gaul.''-— << Ve- 
rily," said the curate, ^' the Other's goodness shall 
not excuse the want <^ it in the son. Here, good 
mistress house-keeper, open that window, and throw 
it into the yard, and let it serve as a foundation to 
that pile we are to set a blazing presently ." She was 
not slack in her obedience; and thus poor Don 
Esplandian was sent headlong into the yard, there 
patiently to wait the time of his fiery trial. *^ To 
the next," cried the curate.—** This,'' said the bar- 
ber, ** is Amadis of Greece ; and I'm of cqpinion, 
that all those that stand on this side are of the same 
family," — " Then let them all be sent packing into 
the yard," replied the curate ; " for rather than lose 
the pleasure of buniing Queen Pintiquiniestra, and 
the shepherd Darinel with his eclogues, and the con* 
founded unintelligible discourses of the author, I 
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think I should bum my own father filong with them^ 
if I met him in the disguise of a knight^^rrapt.^-— 
" I am of your inind/' cried the barber.—" And I 
too,^ said the niece.—" Nay, then,*" quoth the old 
female, '^let th^tn come, and down with them all into 
the yard."" They were delivered to her according* 
ly, and many they were ; so that to save herself the 
labour of carrying them down stairs, she fairly sent 
th^n flying out at the window. 

** What overgrown piece of liunber have we here P'* 
cried -the curate. — " Olivante de Laura,'" returned 
the barber. " The same author wrote the Garden 
of Flowers ; and, to deal ingenuously with you, I 
cannot tell which of the two books has mosttrutli 
in it, or, to speak more properly, less lies : but this 
I know fat certain, that he shall march into the 
back-yardy like a nonsensical arrogant blockhead as 
he is." 

" The next,'' cried the barber, " is Florismart of 
Hyrcania."— " How ! my Lord Florismart, is he 
here?'' replied the curate: "nay then truly, he shall 
e'en follow the rest to the yard, in spite of his wcm* 
derful Urth and incredible adventures ; for his 
rough, dull, and insipidstyle deserves nobetter usage. 
C<»ne, toss him into the yard, and this other too, 
good mistress."—^* With all. my heart," quoth the 
governess ; and straight she was as good as her 
word. 

" Here's the noble Don Platir," cried the barber. 
— " 'Tis an old book," replied the curate, " and I can 
think of nothing in him that deserves a grain of 

16 
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pity: away with him, without anymore words ;'^ and 
down he went accordingly. 

Another book was opaaed, and it jffoved to be 
the Kni^t of the Cross. " The holy titled cried 
the curate, <^ mi^t in some measure aUHie for the 
badness of the book ; but then, as the saying is, 
ThedevUhirks behind the cross ! To the flames with 
him.'' 

Then the barber taking down another book, 
cried, " Here's the Mirror of Knighthood.''—" Oh ! 
I have the honour to know him,'* replied the curate. 
"Thereyou will find theLordBinaldoof Montalban, 
with his friends and companions, all of them greater 
thieves than Cacus, together with the Twelve Peers 
of France, and that faithful historian Turpin. 
Truly, I must needs say, I am only for condemn- 
ing them to perpetual banishment, at least because 
their story contains something of the famous Boy- 
ardo's invendcm, out of which the Christian poet 
Aribsto also spun his web : yet, if I happened to 
meet with him in this bad company, and speaking 
in any other language than his own, Fll shew hun 
no manner of favour ; but if he talks in his own 
native tongue, Fll treat him with all the respect 
imaginable.'' — " I have him at home in Italian," 
said the barber, " but I cannot understand him." 
— " Neither is it any great matter, whether you 
do or not," replied the curate ; " and I could will- 
ingly have excused the good captain who transla- 
ted it that trouble of attempting to make him 
speak Spanish, for he has deprived him of a great 
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deal of his primitive graces ; a misfortune incident 
to all those who presume to translate verses, since 
their utmost wit and industry can never enable them 
to preserve the native beauties and genius that shine 
in the original. For this reason I am for having 
n9t only this book, but likewise all those which we 
shall find here, treating of French afffdrs,* laid up 
and deposited in some dry vault, till we have ma- 
turely detjermihed what ought to be done with them ; 
yet give me leave to except one Bamardo del Car^ 
pio, that must be somewhere here among the rest, 
and another ^ called Ronc^valles; for wKeQetret' I 
meet with them I will certainly deliver them up into 
the hands of the house-keeper, who shidl. toss them 
ipto the fire.^ The barber gave his approbation to 
every particular, well knowing that the curate vfBB6o 
good a Christian, and so great a lover of truth, thftt 
he would not have uttered a falsity for all the world. 
Then opening another volume, he found it to be 
Palmerin de Oliva, and the next to that Palmerin of 
England. *^ Ha ! have I found you !^ cried the 
curate. " Here, take that Oliva, let him be torn 
to pieces, then burnt, and his ashes scattered in the 
air ; but let Palmerin of England be preserved as a 
Angular relic of antiquity ; and let such a costly box 
be made for him as Alexander found among the 
spoils of Darius, whidi he devoted to inclose Homer''s 
works ; for I must tell you, neighbour, that book 



* Meaning those romances^ the scene of which lay in France, 
tinder Charlemagne and the Palatins. 
VOL. J. E 
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deserves fMurtkular reqpect for two thiiigs ; first, fcr 
iteownezcelkncies; and, secondly, for the sake of 
its author, who is said to have been a leanied king 
of PcMtugai: thm aU the adventmres of the castle of 
Minigaarda are well and artfuHy mamiged, the dia- 
kgue very courtly and dear, and the deecMrnm strictly 
obeerred in equal diaiacter, with equal pfropriety and 
judgment Therefore, Master Nidiolas,'' continued 
he, ^^ with submisflion to your better advice, this and 
Amfldia de Gaul shall be exempted finom the fire ; 
and let all the rest be ccwdemned without any fur- 
ther enquiry or examinadon."— "By no means, I be- 
seech you,'' returned the barber, " for this whidi I 
have in my hands is the famous Don Bellianis.'' — 
" Truly ,** cried the cur^e, " he, with his seomd, 
third, ajQMl fourth parts, had need of a dose of rhu- 
barb to purge his excesdve choler : beades, his Castle 
of Fame should be demolished, and a heap of other 
rubbish removed ; in order to which I give my vote 
to grant them the benefit of a reprieve ; and as they 
shew signs of amendment, so shaU mercy or justice 
be used towards them : in the meantime, neighbour, 
take them into custody, and keep them safe at home ; 
but let none be permitted to converse with them.'' — 
" Content," cried the barber ; and to save himself 
the labour of looking on any more books of that 
kind, he bid the housekeeper take aU the great vo- 
lumes, and throw them into the yard. This was not 
spoken to one stupid or deaf, but to one who had a 
greater mind to be burning them, than weaving the 
finest and largest web : so that laying hold of no less 
than eight volumes at once, she presently made them 
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ieap towards the place of execution : but as she went 
too eagerly to work, taking more books than she 
could conveniently carry, she happened to drop one 
at the barber's feet, which he took up out of curiosity 
to see what it was^ and fotind it to be the History 
of the famous Knight Tirante the White. " Good- 
lack-a^y,^ cried the curate, " is Tirante the 
White here ? oh ! pray good neighbour, gire it me 
by all means, for I promise myself to iind in it a 
treasure of delight, and a mine of recreation. There 
we have that Valorous kiright Don Eyrie-Eleison of 
Montalban, with his brother Thomas of Montalblkn^ 
and the knight Fonseca ; the combat between the 
valorous Detriante and Alano ; the dainty and witty 
conceits of the damsel Plazerd^mivida, with the loves 
and guiles of the widow Reposada ; together with the 
lady empress, that was in love with Hippolito her gen- 
tleman-usher. I vow and protest to you, neighbouT,^ 
continued he, ^< that in its way there is not a better 
book in the world: why here you have knights that 
eat and drink, sleep, and die natural deaths in their 
beds, nay, and make their last wills and testaments ; 
with a world of other things, of which all the rest of 
these sort of books don''t say one syllable. Yet after 
all, I must tell you, that for wilfully taking the pains 
to write so many foolish things, the worthy author 
fairly deserves to be sent to the galleys for all the 
days of his life. Take it home with yoa and read 
it, and then tell me whether I have told you the 
truth or no.''—" I believe you,'* replied the barber ; 
^^ but what shall we do with all these smaller books 
that are left?"—** Certainly," replied th? curate, 
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'* these cannot be books of knight-errantry, they are 
too small ; you^ find they are only poets.^ And so 
opemng one, it happened to be the Diana of Monte- 
mayor ; which made him say, (believing all the rest 
to be of that stamp) *< These do not deserve to be 
punished like the odiers, for they neither have done, 
noi* can do, that mischief which those stories of dii- 
Tahy have done, bdng generally ingenious books, 
that can do nobody any prejucKce.^— ^^ Oh! good 
ar,^ cried the niece, << bum them with the rest, I be* 
seech joni; for should my unde get cured of his 
kni^t^mmt frenzy, and betake himself to the read- 
ing of these books, we should have him turn shep- 
herd, and so wander through the woods and fields ; 
nay, and what would be worse yet, turn poet, which 
they say is a catdung and an uncurable disease.^— 
" The gentlewoman is in. the right," said the curate, 
^ and it will not be amiss to remove that stumbling* 
block out of our friend^s way ; and mice we began 
with the Diana of Montemayor, 1 ion of opimcm we 
ought not to burn it, but only take out that part of 
it which treats of the magician Felicia, and the en* 
<;hanted water,' as also all the longer poems ; and let 
the work' escape with its prose, and the honour of 
being the first of that kind,''—" Here's, another 
Diana," quoth the barber, " the second of that name, 
by Salmantino,: (of Salamanca) nay, and a third too, 
by Gil Polo."— « Pray," said the curate, "let Sal- 
mantino increase the number of the criminals in the 
yard; but as for that by Gil Polo, preserve it as 
pharily as if Apollo himself had wrote it ; and go on 
as fast as you can, I beseech you, good nd^bour, for 
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it grows late." — " Here,** quoth the barber, <^ I've 

a book called the Ten Books of the Fortunes of 

Love, by Anthony de Lofraco, a Sardinian poet.''—* 

** Now, by my holy orders," cried the curate, " I do 

not think since Apollo wais Apollo, the muses muses, 

and the poets poets, there ever was a more comical, 

knore whimsical book ! Of all the works of the kind 

commend me to this, for in its way "'tis certainly 

the best and most singular that ever was published, 

and he that never read it, may safely think he never 

in his life read any thing that was pleasant. Give 

it me, neighbour,'^ continued he, ^^ for I am more 

glad to have found it, thanif any one had given me 

a cassock of the best Florence serge." With that he 

kid it aside with extraordinary satisfaction, and the 

barber went oh : " These that follow," cried he, 

" are the Shepherd of Iberia, the Nymphs of Enares, 

and the Cure of Jealousy." — " Take them, jailor," 

quoth the curate, ^^ and never ask me why, for theK 

we shall ne'er have done." — " The ne^t," said the 

barber, ♦« is the Shepherd of Filida,"— " He's np 

shepherd," returned the curate, " but a very discreet 

courtier ; keep him as a precious jewel."—" Here^a 

a bigger," cried the barber, " called. The Treasure 

of divers Pdems."-^" Had there been fewer of them, * 

said the curate, " they would have been more esteem. 

ed, 'Tis fit the book should be pruned and cleared 

of several irifles that disgrace the rest : keep it, how* 

ever, because the author is my friend, and for the 

sake of his other more heroic and lofty productions." 

— r" Here's a book of songs by Lopez Maldonardo," 

cried theharber ."— " He's also my particular friend," 




inAmtAe mtqatiaUmtt Aeae imny jc«n^* cfied die 
cmale; ^ and I kmnr helm been note ooBvcnaait 
with uumottianu thm with poetry, ^bs book nwifwi 
hw IdoD\ knofw what that looks fike a good design^ 
he mi» at gomrthing, but condhAs nothing: dme- 
fore we miut stajr for the aeoond part, wUdi he has 
promised us ;^ periiaps he may make us amends, and 
obtain a full pardon, nincfa is denied him for the pie- 
sent ; till that time, keep him dose prismer at your 
house*—" I will,* quoth fhe barber : <« but see, I 
have here three more for you, the Aiaucanaof Don 
Akinso de Ercilla, the Austirada of Juan Bnflb, 
a magistrate cf Cordova, and the Monsenato iji 
Christopher deVirves^aValentian poeL*— '<These,^ 
cried the curate, "are the best heroic poems we have 
in Spanish, and may vie with the most cdebrated of' 
ttaly : reserve them as the most valuable perform* 
ance which Spain has to boast of in poetry.* 

At last the curate grew so tired with prying into 
so many volumes, that he ordered aU the rest to be 



Cervantef never performed this promise. 
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burnt at a venture.* But the barber shewed him 
one which he had opened by chance ere the dread- 
ful sentence was past. ^^ Truly^^ said the curate^ 
who saw by Xhe .tifie it was the Tears of Angehca, 
^^ I should have wept myself, had I caused such a 
book to share tihie oondemnaticm of the rest ; for 
the author was not only one of the best poets in 
Spain, but in the whole world, and translated some 
of Ovid^s fables with extraordinary success.*"^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

Don Quixote's second salb/ in quest of adventures. 

While they were thus employed, Don Quixote 
in a raving fit began to talk aloud to hunself . ^^ Here, 
here, valorous knights," cried he, " now's the time 
that you must exert thS strength of your mighty 
arms ; for lo, the courtiers bear away the honour of 
the tournament.'^ This amazing outcry called away 
the inquisitors from any further examination of the 
jsbrary ; and therefore the house-keeper and the 
niece being left to their own discretion, it is thought 
the Carolea and Leo of Spain, with the Deeds of the 
Emperor, written by Don Lewis d'^Avila, which to 
be sure were part of the collection, w^e committed 
to the flames unseen and unheard, without any legal 



* In the original^ it Carga Cerrada (inside and content^ 
jmknown) a mercantile phrase used in their bills of lading^ 
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trifd ; 8 fiite wUdh periuqpB Ihey Bngbt haye e^^ 
had the curate hem there to have wei^ied what 
might have heen uiged in thdrAfence. 

Whoi they came into Don Qoizote's chamher, 
they found him risen out of his bed as mad as ever 
he was, tearing his throat, and mald^ a heavy 
bustle, laying about him with his sword, hade-stroke 
and fi»e-8troke, as broad awake as if he had never 
slept. They ran in upon him, caught him in fheir 
arms, and carried him to bed again by main force ; 
where, after he was somewhat quiet and setded, 
turning himself to the curate, *^ Certainly," cried he, 
** my Lord Archbishop Turjnn, ^tis a great disho- 
nour to us who are called the twelve peers, to suffer 
the knights of the court to bear away the honour of 
the tournament without any further opposition, after 
we the knight adventurers had carried it for three 
days brfore." — ^^ Be pacified, my good friend," re- 
plied the curate ; ^' fortuAe may have yet a better 
success in reserve for you, and they who lose to^y 
may Win to-morrow': at present think on your 
hiefdth, for doubtless you must needs be now ex«- 
tfemely tired,ifnotvery much wounded." — "Wound- 
ed !" replied Don Quixote, " no ; but as for bdng 
bniised, I will not deny it, for that base-bom knight 
Don Orlando has battered all my limbs with the 
trunk of an oak, out of mere envy, because he sees 
that I only diare rival his exploits : but may I no 
more be called Rinaldo of Montalban, if, in spite of 
his enchantments, I do not make him severely pay 
for tills as soon as I can leave my bed ; and there- 
fore let my dinner be brought in, for 'tis what I wuit 
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most at tbis juncture, and thien let me alone to re> 
veqge this abuse.^ Acoordingly they brought him 
some victuals, which when he had eaten, he fell 
asleep again, and Uiey left him, all of them strange- 
ly amazed at his uncommon madness, lliat liight 
the house-keeper bumt,all the books, not only those 
in the yard, but all those that were in the house ; 
and several suiFered in the general calamity, that de- 
served to have been treasured up in everlasting 
archives, had not their fate and the remissness of 
the inquisitors ordered it otherwise. And thus they 
verified the proverb, Thai the good t^UnJmre the 
worsejbr the bad. 

One of the expedients which the curate and the 
barber thought' themselves of in order to their 
friend^s recovery, was to stop up the door of the 
room where his books lay, that he might' not find 
it, nor miss them when he rose ; for they hoped* the 
effect would cease when they had taken away the 
cause ; and they ordered, that if he enquired about 
it, . they should tell him, that a certain enchanter 
had carried away study, books and all. Two days 
after, Don Quixote being got up, the first thing he 
did was to go Sdsit his darling books; and as he 
could not find the study in the place wh^ye he had 
left it, he went up and down, and looked for it in 
every room. Sometimes he came to the place where 
the door used to stand, and then stood feeling and 
groping about a good while, then cast his eyes, and 
stared on every side, without speaking a word. At 
last, after a long deliberation, he thought fit to ask 
his house-keeper which was the way to his study. 
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^^ What study ,^ answered the woman, according to 
her instructions, ^^ or rather, what notUng is it you 
look for ? Alas ! here^s neither study nor books in 
the house now, for the devil is run away with them 
all." — "No, Hwasnot the devil," said the niece, "but 
a conjurer, or an enchanter, as they call them, who, 
since you went, came hither one night mounted on 
a dragon on the top of a doud, and then alighting, 
went into your study, where what he did, he and 
the devil best can tell, for awhile after, he flew out 
at the roof of the house, leaving it all full of smoke ; 
and when we went to see what he had done, we 
could neither find the books, nor so much as the 
very study ; only the house-keeper and I very well 
remember, that when the old thief went away, he 
cried out aloud, that out of a private grudge which 
he bore in his mind to the owner of those books, he 
had done the house a mischief, as we should soon 
percdve ; and then I think he called himself the 
sage Muniaton.'^-T^^f Not Muniaton, but Freston, 
you shouldhave said," criedDon Quixote. " Truly," 
quoth the niece, ^^ I can^ tell whether it was Freston 
or Friston, but sure I am that his name ended with 
a ton." — *.^ It is so," returned Don Quixote, ^* for he 
is a famous necromancer, and my mortal enemy, 
and bears me a great deal of malice ; for seeing by 
his art, that in i^ite of all his spells, in process ^ 
time I shall fight and vanquishin single combat a 
knight whose interests he espouses, therefore he en- 
deavours to do me all manner of mischief; but I dare 
assure him, that he strives against the stream, nor 
can his power reverse the first decrees of fate.*^— r 
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" Who doubts of that ?'^ cried the niece : ^ but, dear 
uncle, what makes you run yourself into these quar- 
rels ? had not you better stay at home, andUve m 
peabe and quietness, than go rambling up and down 
like a vagabond, and seeking for better bread than 
is made of wheat, without once so much' as consi- 
dering, that many go to seek wool, and come home 
shorn themselves.^ — " Oh, good niece,'' replied 
Don Quixote, ^^ how ill thou understandest these 
matters ! know, that before I will suffer myself to 
be shorn, I will tear and pluck off the beards of all 
those audacious mortals, that shall attempt to pnK 
fane the tip of one single hair within the verge of 
these mustachoes.'^ To this neither the niece nor 
the governess thought fit to make any reply, for 
they perceived the knight to grow angry. 

Full fifteen days did our knight remain quietly 
at home, without betraying the least sign of his de^ 
sire to renew his rambhng ; during which time there 
passed a great deal of pleasant discourse between 
him and his two friends the curate and the barber ; 
while he maintained, that there was nothing the 
world stood so much in need of as knights-errant ; 
wherefore he was resolved to revive the order : in 
which disputes Mr Curate sometimes contradicted 
him, and sometimes submitted; for had he not now 
and then given way to his fancies, there would have 
been no convermng with him. 

In the mean time Don Quixote earnestly solicit- 
ed one of his neighbours, a country labourer, and a 
good honest fellow, if we may call a poor man ho- 
nest, for he Avas poor indeed, poor in purse, and 
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poor in brains ; and, in short, the knight talked so 
long to him, plied him with so many arguments, 
and made him so many fair^promises, that at last 
the poor silly clown consented to go along with him, 
and become his squire. Among other inducements 
to entice him to do it willingly, Don Quixote forgot 
not to tell him, that it was likely such an advaiture 
would present itself, as might secure him the con- 
quest of some island in the time that he might be 
picking up k straw or two, and then the squire 
might promise himself to be made governor of the 
place. Allured with these large promises, and 
many others, Sancho Panga (for that was the name 
of the fellow) forsook his wife and children to be 
his neighbour'*s squire. 

This done, Don Quixote made it his business to 
fumishhimself with money ; to which purpose, seU- 
ing one house, mortgaging another, and losing by 
all, he at last got a pretty good sum together. He 
also borrowed a target of a &iend, and having patch* 
ed up his head-piece and beaver as weU as he could, 
he gave his squire notice of the day and hour when 
he intended to set out, that hemight also furnish him^ 
self with what he thought necessary ; but above all he 
charged him to provide himself with a wallet ; which 
Sancha promised to do, telling him he would also 
take his ass along with him, which' being a very 
good one, might be a great ease to him, for he was 
not used to travel much a-foot The mentioning of 
the ass made the noble knight pause a while ; he 
mused and pondered whether he had ever read of 
any knight-errant, whose squire used to ride upon 
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an ass ; but he could not remcshber any precedent 
for it : however, he gave him leave at last to bring 
his ass, hoping to mount him more honourably 
with the first opportunity, by unhorsing the next 
discourteous knight he should meet. He also fm% 
nished himself with shirts, and as many other ne- 
cessaries as he could conveniently carry, according 
to the inn-keeper's injunctions. Which bdbg done, 
Sancho Pan9a, without bidding either his wife or 
diildren good-by ; and Don Quixote, without taking 
any more notice of his house-keeper or of his niece, 
stole out of the village one night, nor so much as 
suspected by any body, and made such haste, that 
by break of day they thought themselves out of 
reach, should they happen to be pursued. As for 
Sancho Panga, he rode hke a patriarch, with his can^ 
vas knapsack, or wallet, and his leathern bottle, ha* 
ving a huge desire to see himself governor of the 
island, which his master had promised him. 

Don Quixote happened to strike into the same 
' road which he took the time before, that is, the 
plains of Montiel, over which he travelled with less 
inconveniehcy than when he wait alone, by reason 
it was yet early in the morning ; at which time the 
sunbeams being almost parallel to the surface of 
the 'earth, and not directly darted down, as in the 
middle of the day, did not prove so (tensive. As 
they jogged on, *^ I beseech your worship, Sir 
Knight-errant,'*' quoth Sandio to his master, ** be 
sure you don't forget what you promised me about 
the island ; for I dare say I shall make shift to go- 
vern it, let It be never so big." — " You must know. 
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fiiend Sancho,^ replied Don Quixote, " that it has 
been the constant practice of knights-errant in former 
ages, to make then- squires governors of the islands 
or kingdoms they conquered : now I am not only 
resolved to keep up that laudable custom, but even 
to improve it, and outdo my predecessors in gene- 
rdsity ; for whereas sometimes, or rather most com- 
monly, other knights delayed rewarding their squires 
till they were grown old, and itom out with services, 
bad days, worse nights, and all manner of hard duty, 
and then put them off with some title, either of 
count, or at least marquis of some valley or pro- 
vince, of great or small extent ; now, if thou and I 
do but live, it may happen, that before we have 
passed six days together, I may conquer some king- 
dom, having many other kingdoms annexed to its 
imperial crown ; and this would fall out most luck- 
ily for thee ; for then would I presently crown thee 
king of one of than. Nor do thou imagine this to 
be amighty matter ; for so strange accidents and re- 
volutions, sosuddenandso unforeseen, attend thepro- ' 
fession of chivalry, that I might easily give thee a 
great deal more than I have promised.''-^" Why, 
should this come to pass,^ quoth Sancho Panga, 
^^ and I be made a king by some such miracle, as your 
worship says, then happy be lucky, my Whither- 
d'ye-go Mary Gutierez would be at least a queen, 
and my children infantas and princes, an\ like your 
worship.'' — ^^<Who doubts of ihat?^ cried Don 
Quixote. — ^^ I doubt of it,'' replied Sancho Panga ; 
*' for I cannot help believing, that though it should 
rain kingdoms down upon the face of the earth, not 
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one of them would idt well upon Mary Gutierez's 
head ; for I must needs tell you, she^s not worth two 
brass jacks to make a queen of : no, countess would 
be better for her, an't please you ; and that too, Grod 
help her, will be as much as she can handsomely 
manage." — ^^ Recommend the matter to providence,'' 
returned Don Quixote,. " 'twill be sure to give what 
is most expedient for thee ; but yet disdain to en- 
tertain inferior thoughts, and be not tempted to ac- 
cept less than the dignity of a viceroy."—** No more 
I won't, sir," quoth Sancho, " especially since I 
have so rare a master as your worship, who will take 
care to give me whatever may be fit for me, and what 
I may be able to deal with." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the good success which the valorous Don Quixote 
had in the most terrifying and never-^ixi-he'ima' 
gined adventure of the Wind-Mills^ with other 
transactions worthy to be transmitted to postc^ 
rity. 

As they were thus discoursing, they discovered 
some thirty or forty wind-mills, that are in that 
plain ; and as soon as the knight had spied them, 
** Fortune," cried he, " directs our affairs better 
than we ourselves could have wished : look yonder, 
friend Sancho, there are at least thirty outrageous 
giants, whom I intend to encounter ; and having 
deprived them of life, we will begin to enrich our^ 
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selves with thdr spcnls : tor they aie lawful prize ;^ 
and the extirpation of that cursed brood will be an 
acceptable service to Heaven.''—.-*^ What giants ?'* 
quoth Sancho Panga. — *^ Those whom thou see^st 
yonder,^ answered Don Quixote, •' with their long 
extended arms ; some of that detested race have 
arms of so immense a size, that sometimes they 
reach two leagues in length.^ — ^^ Pray look better, 
sir,^ qiioth Sancho ; ^^ those things yonder are no 
^ants, but wind-mills, and the arms you fancy, are 
thdr sails, which being whirled about by the wind, 
make the mill go.^ — *^ 'Tis a sign," cried Don 
Quixote, ^^ thou art but little acquainted with ad- 
ventures I I tell thee, they are giants ; and therc'^ 
fore if thou art afraid, go aside and say thy prayers, 
for I am resolved to engage in a dreadful ungual 
combat against them all«^ This said, he clapt spurs 
to his horse Rozinante, without giving ear to his 
squire Sancho, who bawled out to him, and assured 
him, that they were wind-mills, and no giants. But 
he was so fully possessed with a strong conceit of 
the contrary, that he did hot so much as hear his 
squire^s outcry, nor was he sensible of what they 
were, although he was already very near them : 
far from that, ^^ Staiid^ cowards,*^ cried he as loud 
as he could ; ** stand your ground, igiaoble crea* 
tures, and fly not basely from a single knight, wh^ 
dares encounter you all." At the same time the 
wind rising, tHe mill-sails began to move, which, 
when Don Quixote spied, " Base miscreants^" cried 
he, ** though you move more arms than the giant 
Briareus, you shall pay for your arrogance.*' He 

2 
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most devoutly reccHnmended himself to his Lady 
Dulcinea,, imploring her assistance in this perilous 
adventure ; and so covering himself with his shield, 
and couching his lance, he rushed with Rozinante^s 
utmost speed upon the first wind-mill he could 
come at, and running his lance into the sail, the 
wind whirled it about with such swiftness, that the 
rapidity of the motion presently broke the lance 
into shivers, and hurled away both knight and 
horse along with it, till down he fell, rolling a good 
way off in the field. Sancho Panga ran as fast as 
his ass could drive to help his master, whom he 
found lying, and not able to stir, such a blow he 
and Rozinante had received. ^* Mercy o'me V^ 
cried Sancho, ** did not I give your worship fair 
warning.? did not I tell you they were wind-mills, 
and that nobody could think otherwise, unless he 
had also wind-mills in his head ?'^ — " Peace, friend 
Sancho,"" replied Don Quixote : " there is nothing 
so subject to the inconstancy of fortune as war. I 
am verily persuaded, that cursed necromancer Fres*- 
ton, who carried away my study and my books, has 
transformed these giants into wind-mills, to deprive 
me of the honour of the victory ; such is his inve- 
terate malice against me : but in the end, all his 
pemidous wiles and stratagems shall prove ineffec- 
tual against the prevailing edge of my sword.'" — 
" Amen, say I,'' replied Sancho. And so heaving 
him up again upon his legs, once more the knight 
mounted poor Rozinante, that was half shoulder- 
slip'd with his fall. 

voi . I. F 
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Tlik jdf C MUiie watt the gdyct of their < 
jp they made the hcrt of their way hf ai d s the pass 
of L^ice ;* for Don Quixote took Aat road, be- 
lieving be eouU not nnss of adicutm es in one 9o 
m^^itilj {fcquented. Hovercr, the lom of bis 
lance was no small afEction to him ; and as be was 
making bis ooni^aint about it to bis sqime, ^ I hare 
md,^ mid he, *^ fnend Sancfao, diat a certain Spo- 
nidi knigbt, whose name was Diego Perez de Vargas^ 
baviog broken his sword in the beat <if an engage- 
ment, pulled up by the roots a huge oak-tree, or 
at least tare down a massy brandi, and did sud» 
wonderful execution, crudnng and grinding so 
niany Moors with it that day, that he won bimsdf 
and his posterity the smame of -f- The Pounder, 
or Bruiser. I tell thee this, because I mtend to 
tear up the next oak, or holm-tree, we meet; with 
the trunk whereof I hope to perform such wonditms 
deeds, that thou wilt esteem thyself particukriy 
happy in having had the honour to behold them, 
and been the ocular witness of achievem^its whidi 
posterity will scarce be able to believe.^ — ^^ Heaven 
grant you may,^ cried Sancho : <^ I bdiere it all, 
because your worship says it. But, an^t please you, 
sit a little more upright in your saddle ; you ride 
sideling methinks ; but that, I suppose, proceeds 
from your being bruised by the fall.^ — ^^ It does 



* A pass in the mountains^ such as they call Puerto Seco, 
a dry port, where the king's officers levy the tolls and cus-> 
tomi upon passengers and goods. 

t Machuca, from Mackucar, to pound in a mortar. 
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SO,*" replied Don Quiltote ; " and if I do not com- 
plfdn of the pain, it is because a knight-errant must 
never complain of his wounds, though his bowels 
were dropping out through them.^ — " Then I hate 
no more to say,*" quoth Sancho ; "and yet Heaven 
knows my heart, I should be glad to hear your 
worship hone a little now and then when something 
wis you : for my part, I shall not fail to bemoan 
myself when I suffer the smallest pain^ unless in- 
deed it can be proved, that the rule of not com- 
plaining extends to the squires as well as knights.*" 
Don Quixote could not forbear smiling at the 
simplicity of his squire ; and told him he gave him 
leave to complain not only when he pleased, but as 
much as he pleased, whether he had any cause or 
no ; for he had never yet read any thing to the 
contrary in any books of chivalry. Sancho desired 
him, however, to consider, that it was high time to 
go to dinner ; but his master answered him, that 
he might eat whenever he pleased ; as for himself, 
he was not yet disposed to do it. Sancho having 
thus obtidned leave, fixed himself as orderly as he 
could upon his ass ; and taking some victuals out 
of his wallet, fell to munching lustily as he rode be- 
, hind his master ; and ever and anon he lifted his 
bottle to his nose, and fetched such hearty pulls, 
that it would have made the best pampered vintner 
in Malaga a^ry to have seen him. While he thus 
went on stuffing and swilling, he did not think in 
the least of all his master'^s great promises ; and was 
so far from esteeming it a trouble to travel in quest 
of adventures, that he fancied it to be the greatest 
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pleatore in the woikl, thoi^ they were nerer wo 
dreadfuL 

In fine, thej passed that n^t under aooie trees; 
from one of wfakli Don Qoixote tove a withered 
brandy wliidi in some sort was aUe to senre him 
for a lance, and to this he fixed the head or spear 
of his broken hmoe. But he did not sleep all that 
ni^t, keeping hb thoughts intmt on his dear DuU 
dnea, in imitation of what he had read in boc^ of 
chivalry, where the kni^ts pass their time, without 
sleep, in forests and desarts, wholly taken up with 
the entertaining thou^ts of their absent mistresses. 
As for Sancho, he did not spend the ni^t at that 
idle rate ; for, having his paunch well stuffed with 
something more substantial than dandelion-water, 
he made but one nap of it ; and had not his master 
waked him, neither the sprightly beams which the 
sun darted on his face, nor the melody of the 
birds, that cheerfully on every branch welcomed the 
smiling mom, would have been able to have made 
him stir. As' he got up, to clear his eye-aght, he 
took two or three long-winded swigs at his friendly 
bottle for a moming'^s draught: but he found it 
somewhat lighter than it was the night before ; 
which misfortune went to his very heart, for he 
shrewdly mistrusted that he was not in a way to 
cure it of that distemper as soon as he could have 
wished. On the other side, Don Quixote would 
not break fast, having been feasting all night on 
the more delicate and savoury thoughts of his mis- 
tress ; and therefore they went on directly towards 
the pass of Lapice, which they discovered about 
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three o^clock. When they came near it, ^^ Here it 
is, brother Sanclu),^ said Don Quixote, ^^ that we 
may wanton, and, as it were, thrust our arms up to 
the very elbows, in that which we call adventures. 
But let me give thee one necessary caution ; know, 
that though thou should'st see me in the g^i-eatest 
extremity of danger, thou must not offer to draw 
thy sword in my defence, unless thou findest me 
assaulted by base plebeians and vile scoundrels; 
• for in such a case thou may^st assist thy master : 
but if those with whom I am fighting are knights, 
thou must not do it ; for the laws of chivalry do 
not allow thee to encounter a knight, till thou art 
one thyself.*' — " Never fear,'' quoth Sancho ; " TU 
be sure to obey your worship in that, I'U warrant 
you ; for I have ever loved peace and quietness, and 
never cared to thrust myself into &ays and quarrels : 
and yet I don''t care to take blows at any one's hands 
neither ; and should any knight offer to set upon 
me first, I fancy I should hardly mind your laws ; 
for all laws, whether of Gk>d or man^ allow one to 
stand in his own defence, if any offer to do him a 
mischief.''-—" I agree to that," replied Don Quixote; 
^^ but as for helping me against any knights, thou 
must set bounds to thy natural impulses."— ^^ I'll 
be sure to do it," quoth Sancho ; " never trust me 
if I don't keep your commandments as well as I do 
the Sabbath." 

As they were talking, they spied coming towards 
them two monks of the order of St Benedict mount- 
ed on two dromedaries, for the mules on which they 
rode were so high and sta^tely, that they seemed little 
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less. They wore riding-masks, with glasses at the 
eyes, against the dust, and umbrellas to shelter them 
from the sun. After them came a coach, with four 
or five men on hcMrseback, and two muleteers on foot. 
There proved to be in the coach a JKscayan lady, 
who was going to Seville to meet her husband, that 
was there in order to embark for the Indies, to take 
possession of a coodiderable post Scarce had Don 
Quixote perceived the monks, who were not of the 
same company, though they went the same way, 
but he cried to his squire, ** Either I am deceived, 
or this will prove the most famous adventure that 
ever was known ; for without all question those two 
black things that move towards us must be some 
necromancers, that are carrying away by force some 
princess in that coach ; and ^tis my duty to prevent 
so great an injury.*" — ^^ I fear me this will prove a 
worse job than the wind-mills,^ quoth Sancho.— - 
^< ^Slife, sir, don\ you see these are Benedictine fiiars, 
and ^tis likely the coach belongs to some travellers 
that are in it : therefore <Hice more take warning, and 
d6TCt you be led away by the devil."" — ^^ I have 
already told thee, Sancho,^ replied Don Quixote, * 
" thou art miserably ignorant in matters of adven- 
tares : what I say is true, and thou shalt find it so 
presently.*" This said, he spurred on his horse, and 
posted himself ju3t in the midst of the road where 
the monks were to pass. And when they came with* 
in hearing, " Cursed implements of hell," cried he 
in a loud and haughty tone, ^^ immediately release 
those high-bom princesses whom you are violently 
conveying away in the coach, or else prepare to meet 
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with instant death, as the just punishment of your 
pernicious deeds.'' The monks stopt their mules, 
no less astonished at the figure, than at the expres- 
sions of the speaker. " Sir Knight,'' cried they, 
*^ we are no such persons as you are pleased to term 
us, but religious men, of the order of St Benedict, 
that travel about our affairs, and are wholly igno- 
rant whether or no there are any princesses carried 
away by force in that coach." — " I am not to be de- 
ceived with fair words," replied Don Quixote ; " I 
know you well enough, perfidious caitiffs 5^" and 
immediately, without expecting their reply, he set 
spurs to Rozinante, and ran so furiously, with his 
lance couched, against the first monk, that if he had 
not prudently flung himself oiF to the ground, the 
knight would certainly have laid him either dead, 
or grievously wounded. The other observing the 
discourteous usage of his companion, clapped his 
heels to his over-grown mule's flanks, and scoured 
over the plain as if he had been running a race with 
the wind. Sancho Panga no sooner saw the monk 
fall, but he nimbly skipt off his ass, and running to 
him, began to strip him immediately ; but then the 
two muleteers, who waited on the monks, came up to 
him, and asked why he offered to strip him ? Sancho 
told them, that this belonged to him as lawful plun- 
der, being the spoils won in battle by his lord and 
master Don Quixote. The fellows, with whom there 
was no jesting, not knowing what he meant by his 
spoils and battle, and seeing Don Quixote at a good 
distance in deep discourse by the side of the coach, 
fell both upon poor Sancho, threw him down, tore 
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his beard bom his dun, tnunpkd <» his guts^ 
thumped and mauled him in eYery part of his car- 
case, and thoe kfit him i^Kawling without hneathcMr 
moCioD. In the meanwhile the monk, scared out of 
his wits, and as pale as a ^lost, got upon his mule 
again as £ist as he could, and qpurred after his 
fiiend, who staid for him at a distance, eaqpecting 
the issue of this strange adventure ; but being un. 
willing to stay to see the end of it, they made the 
best of their way, making more agns of the cross 
than if the devil had been posting after them. 

Don Quixote, as I said, was all that while engaged 
with the lady in the coach. " Lady,'' cried he, 
'^ your discretion is now at liberty to dispose of your 
beautiful self as you please ; for the presumptuous 
arrogance of those who attempted to enslave your 
person lies prostrate in the dust, overthrown by 
this my strenuous arm : and that you may not be 
at a loss for the name of your deliverer, know I am 
called Don Quixote de la Mancha, by profession a 
knight^rrant and adventurer, captive to that peer, 
less beauty Donna Dulcinea del Toboso : nor do I 
desire any other recompence for the service I have 
done you, but that you return to Toboso to present 
yourselves to that lady, and let her know what I 
have done to purchase your deliverance.*" To this 
strange talk, a certain Biscayan, the lady'^s squire, 
gentleman-usher, or what you will please to call 
him, who rode along with die coach, listened with 
great attention ; and perceiving tliat Don Quixote 
not only stopped the coach, but would have it pre- 
sently go back to Toboso, he bore briskly up to him, 
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and laying hold pf his lanoe, ^' Get gooe,^ cried he 
to him in bad Spanish and worse Biscayan.* ^' Get 
gooe, thou knight, and devil go with thou ; or by 
he who me create, if thou do not leave the coach, 
me kill thee now so sure as me be a Biscayan.^ 
Don Quixote, who made shifit to understand him 
well enough, very calmly made him this answer : 
"Wert thou a cavalier,-f as thou art not, ere this 
I would have chastised thy insolence and temerity, 
thou inconsiderable mortal.'"—" What ! me no 
gentleman ?^ repUed the Biscayan ; " I swear thou 
be a liar, as me be Christian. If thou throw away 
lance, and draw sword, me wiU make no more of 
thee than cat does of mouse : me will show thee me 
be Biscayan, and gentleman by land, gentleman by 
sea, gentleman in spite of devil ; and thou he if 
thou say contrary.'' — " I'll try titles with you as 
the man said," replied Don Quixote : and with that 
throwing away his lance, he drew his sword, grasp- 
ed his target, and attacked the Biscayan, fully bent 
on his destruction. The Biscayan seeing him come 
on so furiously, would gladly have alighted, not 
trusting to his mule, which was one of those scurvy 
jades that are let out to hire ; but aU he had time 



• The BiBcayners generally speak broken Spanish^ where- 
fore the English is rendered accordingly, 
t Cavallero in Spanish signifies a gentleman as well as a 
knight ; and used in these different senses by the knight-er- 
rant and the gentleman-usher^ causes the difference between 
Don Quixote and the Biscayncr. 
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to do was only to draw his Bword, and snatch a 
cushion out of the coach to serve him instead of a 
shield ; and immediately they assaulted one another 
with all the fury of mortal enemies. The by-stand- 
ers did all they could to prevent thdr fighting; but it 
was in vain, for the Biscayan swore in his gibberish 
he would kill his very lady, and all those who pre- 
sumed to hinder him, if they would not let him fight. 
The lady in the coach being extremely affirighted at 
these passages, made her coachman drive out of 
harm^s way, and at a distance was an eye-witness of 
the furious combat. At the same time the Biscayan 
let fall sudi a mighty blow on Don Quixote^s shoul- 
der over his target, that had not his armour been 
sword-proof, he would have deft him down to the 
very waist The knight feeling the. weight of that 
unmeasurable blow, cried out aloud, ** Oh ! lady of 
my soul, Dtdcinea ! flower of aU beauty, vouchsafe 
to succour your champion in this dangerous combat, 
undertaken to set forth your worth r The breath- 
ing out of this short prayer, the griping fast of his 
sword, the covering of Kmself with his shield, and 
the charging of his enemy, was but the woirk of a 
moment ; for Don Quixote was resolved to venture 
the fortune of the combat all upon one blow. The 
Biscayan, who read his design in his dreadful 
countenance, resolved to face him with equal bra^ 
very, and stand the terrible shock, with uplifted 
sword, and covered with the cushion, not being able 
to manage his jaded mule, who, defying the spur, 
and not being cut out for such pranks, would move 
neither to the right nor to the left. While Don 
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Quixote, with his sword aloft, was rushing upon the 
wary Biscayan, with a full resolution to cleave him 
asunder, all the spectators stood trembling with ter- 
ror and amazement, expecting the dreadful event of 
those prodigious blows which threatened the two 
desperate combatants : the lady in the coach, with her 
women, were making a thousand vows and offerings 
to all the images and places of devotion in Spain, 
that Providence might deliver them and the squire 
put of the great danger that threatened them. ^ 

But here we must deplore the abrupt end of this 
history, which the author leaves off just at the very 
poiut when the fortune of the battle is going to be 
decided, pretending he could find nothing more re- 
corded of Don Quixote'^s wondrous achievements 
than what he had already related. However, the 
second undertaker of this work could not believe, 
that so curious a history could lie for ever inevita- 
bly buried in obUvion ; or that the learned of La 
Mancha were so regardless of their country's glory, 
as nojt to preserve in their archives, or at least in' their 
closets, some memoirs, as monuments of this famous 
knight ; and therefore he would not give over en- 
quiring after the continuation of this pleasant his- 
tory, till at last he happily found it, as tb^ next Book 
will inform the reader. 
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PARTL BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

The event of the most stiipendous combat between the 
brave Biscayan and the valorous Don Quixote, 

In the First Book of this history, we left the valiant 
Biscayan and the renowned Don Quixote with their 
swords lifted up, and ready to discharge on each 
other two furious and most tarible blows, which 
had they fallen directly, and met with no opposition, 
would have cut and divided the two combatants 
from head to heel, and have split them like a pome- 
granate : but, as I said before, the story remained 
imperfect ; neither did the author inform us where 
we might find the remaining part of the relation. 
This vexed me extremely, and turned the pleasure, 
which the perusal of the be^nning had afforded me, 
into disgust, when I had reason to despair of ever 
seeing the rest. Yet, after all, it seemed to me no 
less impossible than unjust, that so valiant a knight 
should have been destitute of some learned person to 
record his incomparable exploits ; a misfortune which 
never attended any of his predecessors, I mean the 
knights^venturers, each of whom was always pro- 
vided with one or two learned men, who were always 
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at hand to write not only their wondrous deeds, but 
also to set down their thoughts and childish petty 
acticms, were they never so hidden. Therefore, as 
I could not imagine that so worthy a knight should 
be so unfortunate, as to want that wluch has been 
so profusely lavished even on such a one as Platyr,* 
and others of that stamp ; I could not induce my- 
self to believe, that so admirable a history was ever 
left unfinished, and rather choose to think that time, 
the devourer of all things, had hid or consumed it. 
On the other side, when I considered that several 
modern books were found in his study, as the Cure 
of Jealousy, and the Nymphs and Shepherds of He- 
nares, j- 1 had reason to think, that the history of our 
knight could be of no very ancient date ; and that, 
bad it never been continued, yet his neighbours and 
friends could not have forgot the most remarkable 
passages of his life. Full of this imagination, I re- 
solved to make it my business to make a particular 
and exact inquiry into the life and miracles of our 
renowned Spaniard Don Quixote, that refulgent 
glory and mirror of the knighthood of La Mancha, 
and the first who, in these depraved and miserable 
times, devoted himself to the neglected profession of 
knight-errantry, to redress wrongs and injuries, to 
relieve widows, and defend the honour of damsels ; 



* A second-rate knight if Palmerin of England. 

f Henares runs by the university of Alcale (t. e. Complu- 
tum) in OkL Castile, and therefore much celebrated by Spa- 
nish poets bred in that university. They call it Henarius in 
Latin. 
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such of them, I mean, who in former ages rode up 
and down over hills and dales with whip in hand, 
mounted on their palfreys, with all their virginity 
about them, secure from all manner of danger, and 
who, unless they happened to be ravished by some 
bmsterous villain or huge ^ant, were sure, at four- 
score years of age, (all which time they never slept 
one night under a roof) to be decently laid in their 
graves, as pure virgins as the mothers that bore 
them. For this reason and many others, I say, our 
gallant Don Quixote is worthy everlasting and uni- 
versal praise : nor ought I to be denied my due 
commendation for my indefatigable care and dili- 
gence, in seeking and finding out the continuation 
of this delightful history ; though, after all, I must 
confess, that had not Providence, chance, or fortune, 
as I will not inform you, assisted me in the dis- 
covery, the world had been deprived of two hours 
diversion and pleasure, which it is likely to afford 
to those who will read it with attention. One day 
being in the ♦ Alcana at Toledo, I saw a young 
lad offer to sell a parcel of old written papers to a 
shopkeeper. Now I, being apt to take up the least 
piece of written or printed papers that lies in my 
way, though it were in the middle of the street, 
could not forbear laying my hands on one of the 
manuscripts, to see what it was, and I found it to 
be written in Arabic, which I could not read. This 
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made me look about to see whether I could find eVr 
a Morisco f that understood Spanish, to read it for 
me, and give me some account of it; nor was it 
very difficult to meet with an interpreter there ; for 
had I wanted one for a better and more ancient 
tongue,;|; that place would have infallibly supplied 
me. It was my good fortune to find one immedi- 
ately ; and having informed him of my desire, he 
no sooner read some lines, but he began to laugh. 
I asked him what he laughed at ? ^^ At a certain 
remark here in the margin of the book,^ said he. 
I prayed him to explain it ; whereupon still laugh- 
ing, he did it in these words : " This Dulcinea 
del Toboso, so often mentioned in this history, is 
said to have had the best hand at salting of pork of 
any woman in all La Mancha.*" I was surprised 
when I heard him name Dulcinea del Toboso, and 
presently imagined that those old papers contained 
the history of Don Quixote. This made me press 
him to read the title of the book ; which he did, 
turning it thus extemporary out of Arabic; The 
History of Don Quixote de la Mancha ; writ- 
ten BY CiD Hamet Benengeli, an Arabian 
H I storiogr APiiEit. I was so overjoyed when I heard 
the title, that I had mUch ado to conceal it ; and 
presently taking the bargain out of the shopkeeper'^s 
hand, I agreed with the young man for the whole, 
and bought that for half a real, which he might have 
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sold me for twenty dmes as much, had he but guest- 
ed at the eagerness ci his chapman. 1 immediately 
withdrew with my purchase to the cloister of the 
great church, taking the Moor with me ; and de- 
ared him to translate me those papers that treated 
of Don Quixote, without adding or omitting the 
least word, offering him any reasonable satisfaction. 
He asked me but two * arrobes of raisins, and two 
bushels of wheat, and promised me to do it faith- 
fully widi all expedition : in short, for the quicker 
dispatch, and the greater security, being unwilling 
to let such a lucky prize go out of my hands, I took 
the Moor to my own house, where in less than 
six weeks he finished the whole translation. 

Don Quixote'^s fight with the Biscayan was exact- 
ly drawn on one of the leaves of the first quire, in 
the same posture as we left them, with their swords 
lifted up over thdr heads, the one guarding him- 
self with his shield, the other with his cushion. The 
Biscayan'^s mule was pictured so to the life, that with 
half an eye you might have known it to be an hired 
mule. Under the Biscayan was written Don San- 
cho de Aspetia, and under Rozinante Don Quixote. 
Rozinante was so admirably delineated, so slim, so 
stiff, so lean, so jaded, with so sharp a ridge-bone, 
and altogether so like one wasted with an incurable 
consumption, that any one must have owned at 
first sight, that no horse ever better deserved that 
name. Not fair off stood Sancho f Panga holding 
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his ass by the halter ; at whose feet there wfes a 
scroll, in which was written Sancho * Canvas : and 
if we may judge of him by his picture, he was tluck 
and short, paunch-bellied, and long-haunched ; so 
that in all likelihood for this reason he is sometimes 
called Panga and sometimes Can^a, in the history. 
There were some other niceties to be seen in that 
piece, but hardly worth observation, as not giving 
any light into this true history, otherwise they had 
not passed unmentioned ; for none can be amiss so 
they be authentic. I must only acquaint the reader, 
that if any objection is to be made as to the veraci> 
ty of this, it is only the author is an Arabian, and 
those of that country are not a little addicted to ly- 
ing : but yet, if we consider that they are our ene- 
mies, we should sooner imagine, that the author 
has rather suppressed the truth, than added to the 
real worth of our knight ; and I am the more in- 
clinable to think so, because it is plain, that where 
he ought to have enlarged on his praises, he mali- 
ciously chooses to be silent ; a proceeding unwor- 
thy of an historian, who ought to be exact, sincere, 
and impartial ; free from passion, and not to be 
biassed either by interest, fear, resentment, or affec- 
tion, to deviate fipom truth, which is the mother of 
history, the preserver and eternizer of great actions, 
the professed enemy of oblivion, the witness of 
things passed, and the director of future times. As 
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for thi9 hialory , I know it will afford you m grpat n 
vAriety as you cQ«ld wi^b^ m the most entertaimiig 
maimer ; and if in any point it falls diort of your 
exp^tation, I am of qpiuum it is mor^ the fiuilt of 
the infidel its Author, than the subject: and ao let 
us come to xhfi Soomd Book, which, aoeording to 
our tmnsktion, began in thiff manner. 

Suoh were the bold and fonnidahle looka of tba 
two ttiraged ^ombat^mts, that with up-lifted anns, 
and with destructive steel, they sei^ned to thraaten 
heav», cwrtfa, and the infornal mandons; white 
the spectntors seemed wholly lost in fear and as- 
tonishmeai. The choleric Biscayan discharged the 
first blow, and that with sueh a force, and so dea^e- 
rate a fury, that bud not his sword turned in his 
hand, that Mn|^l^ atroke had put an end to the 
dreadful ecmbftt, and nil qut kin$^t> adventure^. 
But fiite^ l^t iresieryed him for greater things, m 
ordered it, that his enemy^^ sword turned in such .a 
manner, that though it strupk him on the 1^ 
shoulder, it did him no other hurt than to disarm 
that sid^ of his head, carrying away with it a great 
part of bis helmet and one half of his ear, which 
like a dreadful ruin fdl together to the px>und. 
Assist wei yp powers Jtt— rr-but it is in yain ; the fury 
which thm engross^ the breast of our h^ro of La 
lianqba ia not to b§ e3^pre8se4 ; wqrds would but 
wrong it ; for what pdipur of jspe^ can be lively 
enough to give but a slight sketch or faint image of 
his unutterable rage ? Exerting all his valour, he 
raised himself upon bis stirrups, and seemed even 
greater than himself; and at the same instant jgri- 
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ping his sW(»*d fast with both hands, he dischtti^ed 
finich a tremendous blow full on the Biscajan'^s 
cushion and his head, that in spiteof ao good a de- 
fence, as if a whole mountain had &llen upon him, 
the blood gushed out at his mouth, nose, and ears, 
all at once; and he tottered so in his saddle, that he 
had fallen to the ground immediatelj, had he not 
caught hold of the neck of his mule : but the dull 
beast itself being roused out of its stupidity with 
that terrible blow, began to run about the fields ; 
and the Biscayan, having lost his stirrups and his 
hold, with two or three winces the mule shook him 
off, and threw him on the ground. Don Quixote 
beheld the disaster of his foe with the greatest tran- 
quillity and unconcern imaginable ; and seeing him 
down, slipped nimbly from his saddle, and running 
to him, set the point of his sword to his throat, and 
bid him yield, or he would cut off his head. The 
Biscayan was so stunned, that he could make him 
no reply ; and Don Quixote had certainly made 
good his threats, so provoked was he, had not the 
ladies in th^ coach, who with great uneasiness and 
fisar bdheld the sad transactions, hastened to be- 
seech Don Quixote very earnestly to spare his life. 
*^ Truly, beautiful ladies,*^ said thevictoriousknight, 
with a great deal of loftiness and gravity, <<I am will- 
ing to grant your request ; but upon condition that 
this same knight shall pass his word of honour to 
go to Toboso, and there present hims^ in my 
luune before the peerless lady Donna Dulcinea, that 
she may dispose of him as she shall see convenient.'*^ 
The lady, who was frightened almost out of her 
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senses, without considering what Don Quixote en- 
joined, or enquiring who the lady Duldnea was, 
promised in her squire^s behalf a punctual obedi- 
ence to the knight'^s commands. ^^ Let him live then,*^ 
replied Don Quixote, ^^ upon your word, and owe to 
your intercession that pardon which I might justly 
deny his arrogance.'*' 



CHAPTER II. 

Wluajhrther hefel Don Quixote with the Biscay cm ; 
mid of the danger he ran among aparcel of Yan^ 
guesians. 

Sancho Panca was got up again before this, not 
much better for the kicks and thumps bestowed on 
his carcase by the monks^ grooms ; and seeing his 
master engaged in fight, he went devoutly to pray- 
ers, beseeching heaven to grant him victory, that 
he might now win some island, in order to his being 
made governor of it, according to his piomise. At 
last, perceiving the danger was over, the combat at 
an end, and his master ready to mount again, he ran 
in all haste to help him ; but ere the knight put his 
foot in the stirrup, Sancho fell on his knees before 
him, and, kissing his hand, " An\ please your wor- 
ship,^ cried he, " my good lord Don Quixote, I be- 
seech you make me governor of the island you have 
won in this dreadful and bloody fight ; for though it 
were never so great, I find myself able to govern it 
as well as the best he that ever went about to govern 
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an island in the world.'*' — " Brother Sancho," re- 
plied Don Quixote, ** these are no adventures of 
islands ; these are only rencounters on the road, where 
little is to be got besides a broken head, or the loss 
^ of an ear : therefore have patience, and some adven- 
ture will offer itself, which will not only enable me 
to prefer thee to a government, but even to some- 
thing more considerable.^ Sancho gave him a world 
of thanks ; and having once more kissed his hand, 
and the skirts of his coat of armour, he helped him 
to get upon Rozinante ; and then leaping on his ass, 
he followed the hero, who, without taking leave of 
those in the coach, put on a good round pace, and 
rode into a wood, that was not far off. Sancho made 
after him as fast as his ass would trot ; but finding 
Rozinante was hke to leave him behind, he was for- 
ced to call to his master to stay for him. Don 
Quixote accordingly checked his horse, and soon 
gave Sancho leisure to overtake him. 

" Methinks, sir,'' said the fearful squire, as soon 
as he came up with him, " it won't be amiss for us to 
betake ourselves to some church, to get out of harm's 
way ; for if that same man whom you have fought 
with should do otherwise than well, I dare lay my 
life they will get a warrant from the holy brother- 
hood, and have us taken up ; which if they do, on my 
word it will go hard with us ere we can get out of 
their clutches." — " Hold thy tongue," cried Don 
Quixote : *^ where didst thou ever read, or find that 
a knight-errant was ever brought before any judge 
for the homicides which he committed." — " I can't 
tell what you mean by your homilies," replied San- 
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aho ; ^^ 1 do not know that ever I sawoneinmy bom 
ddys, not I : but well I wot, that the law lays h(Ad 
on those that goes to murder one anoth» in the 
fields ; and for your what d^e call tfaem'^s, Fve noth- 
ing to say to them."**—" Then be not afraid, good . 
Saacho,^ cried Don Quixote ;'" for I would deliver 
thee out ci the hands of the Chaldeans, and with 
much more ease out ai those of the holy brother- 
hood. But eome, tdl me truly, dost thou befieve 
that the whole world can bottst of another knight 
that may pretend to rival me in vak>ur ? didst thou 
ev^r read in history, that my other ever shewed 
more resolution to undertake, more vigour to attack, 
more breath to hold out, more dexterity and activity 
to strike, and more ait and force to overthrow his 
enemies ?" — " Not I, by my troth,* replied Sancho, 
^^ I never did meet with any thing like you in Ihs- 
tory, for I ean nrither read nor write ; but that 
which I dare wagtc is, that I never in my life sal- 
ved a bolder master than your worship : |»ay hea^ 
ven this same boldness may not bring w to what I 
\AA you bewfure of. All I have to put you in mind 
of now is, that you get your ear dressed, for you 
lose a deal of bloc^ ; and by good hidk 1 have herer 
some Ikt ami a littfe white sake m my wallet.'"^— 
^^ How needless^ would all this have been,* eried 
Doa Quixote, " had I but bethought my sdf of mar- 
king a small bottle^uU of the batsson of Fiierabras ? 
asmgle drop of which would have spared us a great 
deal of time and medicaments.*—" What is that 
same balsam, anH please you ?* cried Sancho. — « A 
baLsjun,* answered Don Quixote, " of which I have 
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the receipt in ttiy head. He that has some of it may 
defy death itself, and dally with all manner of 
wounds : therefore when I have made some of it, 
and ffiveit it thee, if at any time thou happenest to 
see my body cut in two by slome unlucky back- 
stroke,* as His common among us knights-errant, 
thou hast no more to do but to take up nicfely that 
half of me w'hich is fallen to the ground, and clap it 
exactly to the other half oti the saddle before the 
blood is congealed, dlways taking care td lay it just 
in its proper pl£k^ ; then thoii shalt give me two 
draughts of that Wsam, and thou shalt immediately 
se€f me become wliole, and souild as an apple.*"— 
** If this be ti^e,^ quoth Sahcho, ** I will quit you of 
your promise about the island this minute of an hour, 
and will htfv6 nothing of your worship for what ser- 
vice I have done, and am to So you, but the receipt 
of that same balsam ; (ar^ I dare £iay, let me go 
wherever I wiU, it will be sure td yield me three good 
reals an ounce ; and thus I shall make shift to pick 
a pretty good livelihood out of it. But stay though,'' 
conturaed he, *^ does the making stand your wor- 
ship in much, sir F*'— ** Three quarts of it,** replied 
Don Quixote, ** may be made for three reals.'*— 
" Body of me," cried Sancho, " why donot you make 
some oiit of hand, and teach me how to make it P" 
-*-" Say no more, friend Sancho," returned Don 
Qnixlote ; ^' I intend to teach thee much greater 
secrets, and design thee nobler rewards ; but in 
the mean time dress my ear, for it pains me more 
than I could wish." Sancho then took his lint and 
ointment out of his wallet ; but when Don Quixote 
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perceived the vizor of his hehnet was Inroken, he 
had like to have run stark staring mad ; straight 
laying hold on his sword, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, " By the great Creator of tlie universe," 
cried he, ^^ by every syllable contained in the four 
holy evangelists, I swear to lead a life like the great 
Marquis of Mantua, when he made a vow to revenge 
the death of his cousin Baldwin, which was never 
to eat bread on a table-cloth, never to lie with the 
dear partner of his bed, and other things, which, 
though they are now at present slipped out of my 
memory, I comprise in my vow no less than if I had 
now mentioned them ; and this I bind myself to, till 
I have fully revenged myself on him that has done 
me this injury.*" 

" Grood your worship,** cried Sancho, (amazed to 
hear him take such a horrid oath) ^^ think on what 
you are doing ; for if that same knight has done as 
you bid him, and has gone and cast himself before 
my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, I do not see but you 
and he are quit ; and the man deserves no further 
punishment, unless he does you some new mischief 
— " *Tis well observed,** replied Don Quixote; " and 
therefore as to the point of revenge, I revoke my 
oath ; but I renew and confirm the rest, protesting 
solemnly to lead the life I mentioned, till I have by 
force of arms despoiled some knight of as good a 
helmet as mine was. Neither do thou fancy, San- 
cho, that I make this protestation lightly, or make 
a smoke of straw : no, I have a laudable prece- 
dent for it, the authority of which will sufficiently 
justify my imitation ; for the very same thing hap- 
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pened about Mambrino^s helmet, which cost Sacri* 
pante so dear.''' — " Good sir,'' quoth Sancho, " let 
all such cursing and swearing go to the devil; 
there's nothing can be worse for your soul's health, 
nay for your bodily health neither. Besides, sup- 
pose we should not this good while meet any one 
with a helmet on, what a sad case should we then 
be in ? will your worship then keep your oath in 
spite of so many hardships, such as to lie rough for 
a month together, far from any inhabited place, and 
a thousand other idle penances which that mad old 
Marquis of Mantua punished himself with by his 
vow? Dobutconsider, that we may ride I do notknow 
how long upon this road without meeting any armed 
knight to pick a quarrel with ; for here are none but 
carriers and waggoners, who are so far from wear- 
ing any helmets, that it is ten to one whether they 
ever heard of such a thing in their lives." — " Thou 
art mistaken, friend Sancho," replied Don Quixote ; 
" for we shall not be two hours this way without 
meeting more men in arms than there were at the 
siege of Albraca, to carry off the fair Angelica.'^— 
** Well then, let it be so," quoth Sancho ; " and may 
we have the luck to come off well, and quickly win 
that island which costs me so dear, and then I do not 
matter what befalls me."—" I have already bid thee 
not trouble thyself about this business, Sancho," said 
Don Quixote ; " for should we miss of an island, 
there is either the kingdom of Denmark, or that of 
Sobradisa,* as fit for thy purpose as a ring to thy 

* A fictitious kingdom in Amadis de Graul. 
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finger ; and what ooght to be no small oomfort to 
thee, they are both upon Terra firma.^ But well 
talk of this in its ^oper seascm : at dug time I would 
have thee see irliediifirthoa hast any thing to eat in 
thy waOeC, that we may afterwards seek feat some 
castle, where we may kidge this ni^t, and make the 
balsam I told thee ; f<Hr I protest my ear smarts ex* 
tremely."*-— ^ I have hiere an onion,^ replied the 
squire, ^ a piece of dieese, and a few stale crusts of 
bread; but sore sndi coarse five is not for sndi a 
brave knight as your wonhip."— -^^ Thou art grossly 
mistaken, friend Sancho,^ answered Don Quixote: 
^ know, that it is the g^ory rf knights-errant to be 
whcde months without eating : and when they do, 
they fidl upon the first thing they meet with, though 
it be never so homely. Hadst thou but read as 
many books as I have done, thou hadst been better 
infinrmed as to that point ; for thou^ I think I 
have read as many histories of chivalry in my time 
as any other man, I never could find that the knights- 
errant ever eat, unless it were by mere aoodent, or 
when they were invited to great feasts and royal 
banquets ; at other times they indulged themselves 
with little other food besides their thoughts. 
Though it is not to be imagined they could live 
without supplying the exigences cS human nature, 
as being after all no more than mortal men, yet it is 



* In allusioii to the ftmous Firm Island, in Anudis de 
Ganl, the land of promise to the fidtfaM squires of knig^ts- 
errant. 
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likewkie to be 8iiiqx>9ed, that as they spent the great- 
est part of their Itres m forests and deserts, and al 
ways destitute of a ockJl, consequently their usual 
food wa£j but such coarse country fare as thou now 
offerest me. Never then make thyself uneasy about 
what pleases me^ friend Saocbo, nor pretend to 
make a dew world, nor to unhinge the very consti- 
tution and ancient customs of knightHemmtry.'" 

" I beg your worship^s pardon,*^ cried Sancho; "for 
as I was never bred a scholar, I may chance to have 
missed in some midn point of your laws of knight- 
hood ; but from this time forward I will be sure to 
stock my wallet with^all sorts of dry fruits for you, 
because }rour worship is a knight ; as for myself, who 
am none, I will provide good poultry and other sub- 
stantial victuals.*"—" I do not say, Sancho,"" replied 
Don Quixote^ " that a knight-errant is obliged to 
feed altogether upon fruit ; I only mean, that this 
was their common food, together with some roots 
and faerbs^ which they found up and down the fields, 
of all which they had a perfect knowledge as I my- 
self have."—" "^Tis a good thing to know those 
herbs," cried Sancho, ** for I am much mistaketl, or 
that kind of knowledge wiU stand us in good stead 
ere long. In the meantime," continued he, " hereV 
what good heaven has sent us." With that he pulled 
out the provision he had, and they fell to heartily 
together. But their impatience to find out a place 
where they might be harboured that night, made 
them shorten their sorry meal, and mount again, 
for teat of being benighted : so away they put on in 
search of a lodging. But the sun and their hopes 
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failed them at once, as they came to a place where 
some goat-herds had set up some small hut^ ; and 
therefore they concluded to take up their lodging 
there that night. This was as great a mortification 
to Sancho, who was altogether for a good town, as 
it was a pleasure to his master, who was for sleeping 
in the open fields, as believing, that as often as he 
did it, he confirmed his title to knighthood by a new 
act of possession. 



CHAPTER III. 

What passed between Don Quixote and the Goat- 
herds, 

The knight was very courteously received by the 
goat-herds ; and as for Sancho, after he had set up 
Rozinante and his ass as well as he could, he pre- 
sently repaired to the attractive smell of some pieces 
of kid's flesh which stood boiling in a kettle over 
the fire. The hungry squire would immediately 
have tried whether they were fit to be removed out 
of the kettle into the stomach, but was not put to 
that trouble ; for the goat-herds took them off the 
fire and spread some sheep-skins on the ground, 
and soon got their rural feast ready ; and chearfully 
invited his master and him to partake of what they 
had. N^xt, with some coarse compliment, after the 
country way, they desired Don Quixote to sit down 
on a trough with the bottom upwards ; and then six 
of them, who were all that belonged to that fold. 
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squatted them down round the skins, while Sancho 
stood to wait upon his roaster, and gave him drink 
in a horn cup, which the goat-herds used. But he 
seeing his man stand behind, said to him, *^ That thou 
majest understand, Sancho, the benefits of knight- 
errantiy, and how the meanest retainers to it have 
a fair prospect of being speedily esteemed and ho^ 
noured by the world, it is my pleasure that thou sit 
thee down by me, in the company of these good 
people ; and that there be no difference now obser- 
ved between thee and me, thy natural lord and mas- 
ter ; that thou eat in the same dish, and drink in the 
same cup ; forit may be said of knight-errantry as of 
love, thatit makes all things equal.^ — ^^ I thank your 
worship,'' cried Sancho; "but yet I must needs own, 
had I but a good deal of meat before me, Fd eat it as 
well, or rather better, standing, and by myself^ than 
if I sat by an emperor ; and, to deal plainly and 
truly with you, I had rather munch a crust of brown 
bread and an onion in a comer, without any more 
ado or ceremony, than feed upon turkey at another 
man's table, where one is fain to sit mincing and 
chewing his meat an hour together, drink little, be 
always wiping his fingers and his chops, and never 
dare to cough nor sneeze, though he has never so 
much a mind to it, nor do a many things which a 
body may do freely by one's self : therefore, good 
sir, change those tokens of your kindness which I 
have a right to by being your worship's squire, into 
something that may do me more good. As for these 
same honours, I heartily thank you as much as if I 
had accepted them, but yet I give up my right to 
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Oiem finm thu tiiDe to the world'sewL^*-^ Talk no 
moie,^ refAed IXm Quixote, ^ but flit tfaee down, fcv 
the humble shall be exalted;^ mud ao pulfing him by 
the amis, he forced him to at bj him. 

All thia while the gootJiQfda, who did not under- 
atand this jargon of kni^ta-emot^ chivaliy, and 
aquires, fisd heartily, and said nothing, but staled 
upon their guests ; who very ^rly swallowed whale 
lundiecxis as big as thor fists with a mighty af^fie- 
tite. " The first course being over, they farou^t in 
the second, comasting of dried accMns^ and half a 
cheese as hard as a brick; near was the hom idle all 
the while, but went merrily round up and down so 
many times, sometimes fuU, and scNnetimes empty, 
like the two buckets of a wdl, that they made shift 
at last to drink off one of the two sldns of wine 
which they had there. And now Don Quixote ha- 
ving satisfied his appetite, he took a handful of 
acorns, and looking eamesdy upon them, ^'O happy 
age,^ cried he, ^^whichourfirst parents called the age 
of gold ! not because gold, so much adcned in this 
iron-age, was then easily purchased, but because 
those two fatal words, mine and thine, were distinc* 
ticms unknown to the people of those fiortunate 
times ; f(Nr all things were in connnon in that hcdy 
age : men, for their sustenance, needed only to lift 
their hands, and take it from the sturdy oak, whose 
spreading arms liberally invited them to gather the 
wholesome savoury fruit ; while the clear springs, 
and silver rivulets, with luxuriant plenty, offered 
them their pure refreshing water. In hollow trees, 
and in the clefls of rocks, the labouring and indus^ 
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trioud JbeeB greeted th^ littk commonwealths, that 
men might reap with jdeasure and with ease the 
sweetaadferlileha:rvest of their toils. The tough and 
str^auous corL-trees did of th^nselvefs, and without 
other art than their native liberality, dismiss and 
impart their broad light bark, which served to 
cover those lowly huts, propped up with rough 
h^wn stakes^ that were first built as a shelter against 
the inclemencies of the air : all then was union, all 
peace, all Ipye a^d friendship i|i the world : as yet 
no rude plough-share presumed with violence to 
pry into the pious bowds oi our mother Earth, for 
she without compulsion kindly yidded from every 
part of har fruitful a^d q>acious bosom, whatever 
might at once satisfy, sustain, and indulgie, her fru. 
gal children. Then wa^ the tjime when innocent 
beautiful young shepherdess^ went tripping over 
thi9 hills and vales: their lovely hair 3ometimes 
plaited} Acmetimes loose and flowing, dad in no 
other y^tm/^nt but what was necessary to cover de- 
cently what modesty would always have concealed : 
t)ie Tynan die, and the rich glossy hue of silk, 
martyred and dissembled into every colour, which 
ai^ now esteemed so fine and magnificent, were un. 
known to the innocent plainness of that age ; yet 
bedecked with more becoming leaver and flowers, 
diey may be said to outshine the proudest of the 
vain-dressing ladies of our age, arrayed in the most 
magnificent garbs and all the most sumptuous 
adoniings which idleness and luxury have taught 
sucoeedipg pride : lovers then expressed the passior 
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of their souls in the unaffected language of the 
heart, with the native plainness and sincerity in 
which they were conceived, and divested of all that 
artificial contexture, which enervates what it labours 
to enforce : imposture, deceit, and malice, had not 
yet crept in, and imposed themselves unbribed 
upon mankind in the disguise of truth and simpli- 
city : justice, unbiassed either by favour or interest, 
which now so fatally pervert it, was equally and im- 
partially dispensed ; nor was the judge^s fancy law, 
for then there were neither judges, nor causes to be 
judged; the modest maid might walk wherever 
she pleased alone, free from the attacks of lewd las- 
civious importuners. But in this degenerate age, 
fraud and a legion of ills infecting the world, no 
virtue can be safe, no honour be secure; while 
wanton desires, difiiised in the hearts of men, cor- 
rupt the strictest watches, and the closest retreats ; 
which, though as intricate and unknown as the 
lab3nrinth of Crete, are no security for chastity. 
Thus that primitive innocence being vanished, and 
oppression daily prevailing, there was a necessity 
to oppose the torrent of violence : for which reason 
the order of knighthood-errant was instituted, to 
defend the honour of virgins, protect widows, re- 
lieve orphans, and assist all the distressed in gene- 
ral. Now I myself am one of this order, honest 
friends ; and though all people are obliged by the 
law of natiu-e to be kind to persons of my order ; 
yet since you, without knowing any thing of this ob- 
ligation, have so generously entertained me, I ought 
to pay you my utmost acknowledgment ; and, ac- 
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oordingly, return you my most hearty thanks for 
the same.^^ 

All this long oration, which might yery well hava 
been spared, was owing to the acorns that recalled 
the golden age to our knight^s ronemfarance, and 
made him thus hold forth to the goat-heids, who 
devoutly listened, but edi£ed little, the ctiseourae 
not being suited to th^r capacities. Sandbo, aa 
well as they, was silent all the while, eating aconuiy 
apd frequently visiting the second skin of wiaey 
which for coolness sake was hung upon a nei^liu 
bouring cork-tree. As for Don Quixote, he was 
longer, and more intent upon his speech than upon 
supper. When he had done, one of the goat-hards 
addressing himself to him, " Sir Knight,'' said he, 
" that you may be sure you are heartily welcome, 
we will get one of our fellows to give us a song ; he 
is just a^coming: a good notables ypung lad he 
is, I will say that for him, and up to ihe ears in 
love. -He is a scholard, and can read and write ; 
and plays so rarely upon the rebeck ♦ that it is a 
charm but to hear him.'* No sooner were the words 
out of the goat-herd's mouth, but they heard the 
sound of the instrument he spoke af> and piesently 
appeared a good comely young man i^ about two- 
and-twenty years of age. The goat-herdsr asked 
him if he had supped ? and he having told them he 
had, " Then, dear Antonio," says the first speaker, 



* A fiddle^ with only three strings^ used by shepherds. 

VOL. I. H 
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*< piwf thee flog Bs a nng, to let dns gentknifln, our 
gueity lee tbat we hsve thoae emaog us who know 
toHiewliflt of muflCy fe all we lire nmdflt woods and 
■oantains. We hare told him of thee already ; 
tfaetefiifey piwf thee make our woffds good, and sing 
OS die dittjr thy unde the prdiendaiy made of thy 
love, that was so liked in our town.^— ^ With all 
my hearty^ refAed Antonio ; aod ao without any 
fnrdier entreaty, ntting down on the stidnp of an 
oak, he tuned his fiddle, and Yeiy handsnmriy 
Sling the following song. 



AirroKio'j Amarons Cflmphint.. 

Though lore ne'er prattles at your eyes, 

(Hie eyes tfaoae sQent tongues of love) 
Tet sme^ Olalia, you're my prise : 

For tmtfa, with leal^ even heaven ean movev 
I thinks my love yoa only try. 

Even wUle I fear yoaVe sealed my doom : 
SOy though involved in doabts I lie, 

Hope sometimes glimmers throng the g^m* 
A flame so fierce, so bright, so pure. 

No scorn can qoench, or art improve : 
Thus like a martyr I endure ; 

For there's a heaven to crown my love. 
In dress and dancing I have strove 

My proodest rivals to oatvy; 
In serenades I've breathed my love, 

When all things slept but love and I. 
I need not add, I speak your praise 

Till every nymph's disdain I move ; 
Though thus a thousand foes I raise, 

'Tis sweet to praise the fiur I love. 
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Teresa once your charms debased^ 

But I her rudeness soon reproved : 
In vain her friend my anger faced ; 

For then I fou^t for her I loved. 
Bear cruel &ir^ why then so coy ? 

How can you so much love withstand ? 
Alas ! I crave no lawless joy^ 

But with my heart would give my hand. 
Soft> easy^ strong is Hymen's tye : 

Oh ! then no more the bliss refiise. 
Oh ! wed me^ or I swear to die^ 

Or linger wretched and recluse. 



Here Antonio ended his song ; Don Quixote en« 
treated him to sing another, but Sancho Panga, 
who had more mind to sleep than to hear the finest 
singing in the world, told his master, there is 
enough. ** Good sir,*^ quoth he, " your worship 
had better go and lie down where you are to take 
your test this night ; besides, these good people are 
lired with their day^s labour, and rather want to go 
to sleep, than to sit up all night to hear ballads.'"— 
** I understand thee, Sancho,'' cried Don Quixote ; 
^ and indeed I thought thy frequent visiting the bot- 
tle would make thee fonder of sleep than of music.'* 
— " Make us thankful," cried Sancho^ ** we all Uked 
the wine well enough."—** I do not deny it," replied 
Don. Quixote ; ** but go thou and lay thee down 
where thou pleasest ; as for me, it better becomes a 
man of my profession to wake than to sleep : yet 
stay and dress my ear before thou goest, for it pains 
me -extremely." Thereupon one of the goat- 
herds beholding the wound, as Sancho offered to 
dress it, desired the knight not to trouble himself, 
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for he had a remedy that would quickly cure him ; 
and then fetching a few ros^nary leaves, which 
grew in great plenty thereabout, he bruised them,, 
and mixed a little salt among them, and having ap- 
plied the xnedicine to the ear, he bouud k up, assu- 
ring him, he needed no other i^emedy ; which in a 
Uttle time ]HK>ved very true. 



CHAP- IV. 

The SUyry which a young GoaJt-herd tcM to those- 
ih^ 'WerewUh Jkm Quiwie: 

A young fellow, who used to bring them pioTi- 
Mon« from the next village, happened to come whHe 
this wa9 doing, and addressing himsdf to the goafe^ 
herds, " Hark ye, friends,'* said h^ " d'ye hear tb» 
]»«ws ?^m^^ What news ?* eried one of theoconpany^ 
^ That fine shepherd and scholar Chrysostome died 
this momipg^'' answered the other ; ^^and they say 
k wna ft>r love of that devilish untoward kiss Mar^ 
ceUmi rich WUKaift's ^^ghter, that goes up md 
down the QWDtry m the habit of a shqpherdesaJ'-^ 
^ Fqv Maroella r ^riedone of the goat-herds. — ^ I 
9ay for her^"' r^ied thef^ftow, ^aad what is mcNre;, it 
\$ reported) he has ordered by bis will, they riionld 
bury him in the fields ^e any heathen Moar^ just 
at die foot of the rock, haro by the ccurk-tree fouii- 
(MA, where they wiy be hsd the first sight of her. 
N«y> 1^ 1>^ likewise ordn^ many other strange 
things to be do«e^ which the heads of the pai^i 
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won't allow of 5 for they seem to be After Ae WAy 
x>f the Pftgatii^. But AtDbtote^ the other ftdkdari 
who likewise apparefled himself like a shepherd, id 
resolved to hAve his friend Chrysostome^s will ful- 
£Med in every thing, just as he has ordefed it All 
the village is in an uproar* But after aD, it is 
thought Ambrose and his Mends will carry the day ^ 
and to-morrow mormng he is to be buried in great 
state where I told you : I faney it will be worth see- 
ing ; howsoever, be it what it will, I will even go 
And see it^ even though I ockAA Hot get back again 
to-morrow.^—" We will all go^^ cried the goat- 
herds, '< and cast lots who shall tarry to look after the 
goats.'' — *^ Well said, Peter,'* cried one of the goat- 
herds ; ** but as for casting of lots, I will save you 
that labour, for I will stay myself, not somudi out 
of kindness to you neither, or want of curiosity, lu» 
because of the thorn in my toe, that will not let me 
go." — " Thank you, however," quoth Peter. Don 
Quixote, who h^ffd all thisj entreated Peter to tell 
faini who the deceased was, and also to give him a 
short account of the shepherdess. 

Peter made answer, that all he knew of the matter 
was, that the deceased was a wealthy gentlemati) 
who lived not far off; that he had been several years 
at the university of Salamanca, and then came home 
mightily improved in his learning. << But above 
all," quoth he, ^< it was said of him, that he had 
great knowledge in the stars, and whatsoever the 
sun and moon do in the skies, for he would t^ uit 
to a tittle the clip of the sun and moon."—" We 
call it an eclipse," cried Don Quixote, ^ and not a 
clip, when either of those two great luminaries are 
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dflriKened.^— << He would alao,^ oontiiiiMd Peler« 
who did not ftand upon such nice distUicCknSy ^'fofe- 
tel when the year would be plentiful or €$017"^^ 
'< You would say Heril^ cried Don Quixote. — 
^ i^^eriZ or is^"" implied the fellow, '' that is ail 
one to me ; but this I say, that his parents and 
friends, being ruled by him, grew woundy rich in 
a short time ; for hf would tell than. This year 
sow barley, and no wb^at : in this ypi| may sow 
pease, and po barley s next year will be 4 good year 
for (h1 ; the three after that, you shan^t gather a 
drop ; and whatsoever he said would certainly oxne 
to pass.*"— -^^ That science,^ said Don Quixote, '^ is 
called astrology.'" — ^' I do not know what you call 
it,^ answered Peter, *< but I know he knew all this, 
and a deal more. But in short, within some few 
months after be h|ul left the yersity, on a certiun 
morning we saw him come dressed for all the world 
like a shepherd, and driving his flock, having laid 
down the long gown, which he ysed to w^iu* as a 
scholar. At the same time one Ambrose, a great 
friend of his, who had been bis fellow scholar also, 
took upon him to go like a shepherd, and keep him 
pompany, which w^ all did not a little marvel at I 
had almost forgot tp t^U you how he that is dead 
was a mighty man for making of verses, insomuch 
that he commonly made the carols which we sung in 
Christmas-Eve, and the plays which the young 
lads in our neighbonrhood enacted on Corpus 
Chri'sti day ; and every qne would say, that nobody 
could mend them. Somewhat before that time 
Chrysostome^s father died, and left him a deal of 
wealth, both in land, money, cattle, and other goods. 
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whereof the young man remained dissolute master ; 
and in troth he deserved it all, for he was as good- 
natured a soul as e^er trod on shoe of leather; 
mighty good to the poor, a main friend to all honest 
people, and had a face like a blessing. At. last it 
came to be known, that the reason of his altering 
his garb in that fashion, was only that he might go 
up and down after that shepherdess Marcella, whom 
our comrade told you of before, for he was fallen 
mightily in love with her. And now I will tell you 
such a thing you never heard the like in your bom 
days, and may not chance to hear of such another 
while you breathe, though you were to live as long 
as Sarnah."" — " Say Sarah,'' cried Don Quixote, who 
hated to hear him blunder thus. — ** The Sama, or 
the itch, for that is all one with us,'' quoth Peter, 
^^ lives long enough too ; but if you goon thus, and 
make me break oiF my tale at every word, we are 
not like to have done this twelve-month."—" Par- 
don me, friend," replied Don Quixote ; " I only 
spoke to make thee understand that there is a differ- 
ence between Sama and Sarah : however, thou say- 
est well ; for the Sama (that is, the itch) lives long- 
er than Sarah ; therefore pray make an end of thy 
story, for I will not interrupt thee any more." 

" Well then," quoth Peter, " you must know, 
good master of mine, that there lived near us one 
William, a yeoman, who was richer yet than Chiy- 
sostome's father ; now he had no child in the versal 
world but a daughter ; her mother died in child-bed 
of her (rest her soul,) and was as good a woman as 
ever went upon two legs: methinks I see her yet 
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Hm mm a maim bmrnt-mjit^ wad iid mdbal i 
HMMMif jiU^ |iQ0f j; iildi* viudb 1 dnc aht ike is ^ lihii 
«>ijiigrfi>i»pnrjidfar AIm! berdefltkbrdkeoUWiU 
fitW^i iMiit ; W M«0 watt: jAa- Inr, pscr siB, and 
i«^t 4iii 10 hii^ J&ttk dsttglrtir, lint Ifjn^ 
l^i^Mi^ dMr)^ 4ir Imt 1<» kr vade, liie 1 

MM iiU W Xttotfaov dttt it naed to pot ob in mind 
uf Ik^ 0¥ery £[ioC; hoveter^ Itwav dioii^ she'd 
M«k# B limt wiMmn jett aad so it Imyi'd in- 
4mm1 I /or^ tijr that time die «ss fomleen or fifteen 
j/aaif^ of mUf ti0 turn tet bit eyei on her, diet ioA 
Not liliMi li«ft¥en for heiviDgmade her so hendsome; 
IM tbit moit men tell in love with her, and were 
fMidy Ui run mud for her* All this while her iin. 
lib k»\)i hw up very close: yet the report of her 
gfi^ilt btiMiiiy uml wealth spread far and near, inso- 
UUliillt that sh« had I don^t know how many sweet- 
lu^ATtSv almost all the young men in our town asked 
llt»r oi' ht»r unrle ; nay, from I don^t know how many 
liHl|fUt»M AlK)Ut US| there flocked whole droves <^ 
Mulloriii Mul the very best in the country too, who 
hU U^|(|tt>tl| and sued, and teased her uncle to let 
th«»m lmv«i h^r« But though he'd have been gkd to 
\vk\^ |(t>l A^rly rid of her, as soon aa she was fit tor 
1^ hu4mndt yt>l would not he advise or many h^ 
tipilntii \m \riU \ Itir he's a good man, Fll say that 
(W hUHi and n iru« Christian every inch of him, 
m\ «iKMriii^lt» Wpher fti)mmanryiiigtoi^ 
lM)l Mf K«r «»Uite ; and> to his fmose be it qpokcn. 
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he has been meinlj eommetided for it more than 
t»ice, when tKe people of our parish meet together. 
For I must tell yoo, Sir Emmt, that here in the 
<»untry, and in our little towns^ there is not the 
least thing can be said or done, but people will talk 
and find fault: but let busy4x>dies prate as thej 
please, the parson must have a good body indeed, 
who Could bring his whole parish to give him a good 
word, especially in the country."—" Thou art in the 
right," cried Don Quixote, ** and therefore go on, 
honest Peter, for the story is pleasant, and thou 
tellest it with a grace."— " May I never want God^^s 
grace," quoth Peter, " for that is most to the pur- 
pose. But for our parson, as I told you before, he 
was not for keeping his niece from marrying, and 
therefore he took care to let her know of all those 
that would have taken her to wiffe, both what they 
were, and what they liad, and he was at her, to 
have her pitch upon one of them for a husband ; 
yet would she never answer otherwise, but that she 
had no mind to wed as yet, as finding herself too 
young for the burden of wedlock. With these and 
such like com6-<}ffs, she got her uncle to let her 
alone, and wait till she thought fit to choose for 
herself: for he was won**t to say, that parents are 
not to bestow their childr^i where they bear no li- 
king ; and in that he spoke like an honest man. 
And thus it, happened, that when we least dreamed 
of it, that coy lass, finding herself at liberty, would 
needs turn shepherdess ; and neither her uncle, nor 
all those of the village who advised her agunst it, 
could work any thing upon her, but away she went 
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to the fidds to keep her own sheep with the other 
young lasses of the town. But then it was ten times 
worse ; for no moodst was Ae seen abroad, when I 
cannot tdl how many spruce gallants, both gentle- 
men and rich farmers, changed their garb for love <^ 
her, and followed her up and down in shej^erd^s 
guise. One of them, as I have told you, was this 
same Chiysostome, who now lies d^, of whom 
it is said, he not only loved, but worshipped her. 
Howsoever, I would not have you think or surmise, 
because Marcella took that course of life, and was 
as it were under no manner of keying, that she 
gave the least token of naughtiness or light beha- 
viour ; for she ever was, and is still so coy, and so 
watchful to keep her honour pure and free from evil 
tongues, that among so many wooers who suitor her, 
there is not one can make his brags of having the 
least hope of ever speeding with her. For th(^gh 
she does not shun the company of shepherds, but 
uses them courteously, so far as they behave them* 
4selves handsomely ; yet whensoever any one of 
ithem does but oiFer to break his mind to her, be it 
never so well meant, and only in order to marry, 
she casts him away from her, as with a sling, and 
will never have any more to say to him, 

*^ And thus thisfair nuuden does more harm in this 
country than the plague would do ; for her courte- 
ousness and fair looks draw on every body to love 
her ; but then her dogged stubborn coyness breaks 
their hearts, and makes them ready to hang them- 
selves ; and all they can do, poor wretches, is to 
make a heavy complaint, and call her cruel, unkind. 
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ungralieful, and a world of such, names, whereby 
they plainly shew what a sad condition they are in : 
were you but to stay here some time, you^d hear 
these hills and vallies ring again with the doleful 
moans of those she has denied, who yet cannot, for 
the . blood of them, give over sneaking after her. 
We have a place not far off, where there are some 
two dozen of beech-trees, and on them aH you may 
find I don't know how many Marcellas cut in the 
smooth bark. On some <^ them there is a crown 
carved over the name, as mxxah as to say that Mar- 
icella bears away the crown, and deserves the gar- 
land of beauty. Here sighs one shepherd, there 
another whines ; here is one singing doleful ditties^ 
there another is wringing his hands and making wo- 
ful complaints. You shall have one lay fiim down 
At night at the foot of a rock, or some oak, and 
there lie weeping and wailing without a wink of 
sleep, and talking to himself till the sun finds him 
the next morning; you sliall have another li^ 
stretched upon the hot sandy ground, breathing 
hi^s sad lamentations to heaven, without heeding 
the sultry heat of the summer-sun. And all this 
while the hard-hearted Marcella neW minds any 
one of them, and does npt seem to be the least con- 
cernied for them. We are all mightily at a loss to 
know what will be the end of all this pride and coy^ 
ness, who shall be the happy man that shall at last 
tame her,' and bring her to his lure. Now because 
there is nothing more certain than all this, I am the 
more apt to give credit to what our comrade has 
told us, as to the occasion of Chrysostome's death ; 
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mod ibenltwe I W€nid needs hste jaa go and see 
Um laid in liu gnve tD^nMTOfw ; whidi I bdi^ 
be worth yam- wliile^ for he hud menjfriends^ and 
it ia not half n league to the plaoe where it was hii 
will to be baried.^-^<< I intend lo be there,'' an- 
ewered Don Quixote^ ^ and in the mean time I le- 
turn thee many thanks £ir the extnordinaiy satis. 
Auction this story has affwdcd me.*^-^^ Alas ! Sir 
Kniglit^'' replied the goat-herd, ^ I hsTe not tdd 
you half the misdnefs this pioud creatiive hath 
done here, but to-morrow may-hap we shall meet 
some shefdierd by the wmy that will be able to tell 
you mcnre. Meanniiileit won^beamiasfor you to 
take your rest in one of the huts ; for the open air 
is not good for your wound, though what Fve put 
to it is so ^pedal a medicine that there's not much 
need to fear but 'twill do well enou^" Sancho, 
who was quite out of patience with the goat-herd's 
long story, and wished him at the devil for his 
pains, lA last prevailed with him to lie down in P&. 
ter's hut, where Don Quixote, in imitation of Mar- 
oella's lorers, devoted the remainder of the night 
to amorous expostulations with his dear Dulcinea. 
As for Sancho, he laid himself down between Rozi« 
nante and his ass, and slept it out, not like a dis- 
consolate lover, but like a man that had been sound- 
ly kicked and bruised in the morning. 
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CHAP. V. 

A continuation of the Story qfMarceUa. 

ScA&G£ hud day begun to appear from the hal- 
eonies of the east, when five of the goat-herds got 
up, and baying waked Don Quixote, asked him if 
be held his resolution of going to the funeral, wl]i«» 
ther they were ready to bear bim company. Tfaere^ 
upon the knight, who desired nothing more, pre- 
•sently arose, and ordered Sancho to get Roainante 
and the ass ready immediately ; which he did with 
all expedition, and then they set forwards. They 
had not gone yet a quarter of a league, before they 
$aw advancing towards them, out of a cross path^ 
six shepherds dad in black skins, their heads crown- 
ed with g^Iands of cypress and bitter rose-bay-tree, 
with long hoUy-slaves in their bands. Two gentle- 
men on hc^sc^back, attended by three young lada 
on fispt, came immediately after them : as they drew 
near, tiiey saluted one another civilly, and after the 
usual question,—*^ Which way d^ye travel?'' they 
found ihey were all going the same way, to see the 
funeral; and so they all joined company. << I fancy. 
Senior Vivaldo,'' said one of the gentlemen, ad- 
diesmng himself to the other, << we shall not thiidc 
our time misspent in going to see this famous fune- 
ral^ for it must of necessity be very extraordinary, 
according to the account which these men have 
^ven us of the dead shepherd and liis murdering 
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mistress.'^ — ^* I am so far of your opinion,'' answer- 
ed Viyaldo, ^* that I would not stay one day, but a 
whole week, rather than nuss the sight.^ This gave 
Don Quixote occa^on to ask them what they had 
heard oonoeming Chrysostome and Maroella ? One 
of the gentlemen made answer. That having met 
that morning with these shepherds, they could not 
forbear enquiring of them, why they wore such a 
mournful dress ? whereupon one of ^em acquaint- 
ed them with the sad occasion, by relating the story 
of a certain shepherdess, named Marcella, no less 
lovely than cruel, whose coyness and disdain had 
made a world of unfortunate lovers, and caused the* 
death of that Chrysostome, to whose funeral they 
were going* In short, he repeated to Don Quixote 
all that Peter had told him die night befwe. Af- 
ter this, Vivaldo adced the knight why he travelled 
so completely armed in so peaceable a country ? 
" My profession,'* answered the champion, ** does 
not permit me to ride otherwise. Luxurious feasts, 
sumptuous dresses, and downy ease, were invented 
fbr effeminate courtiers ; but labour, vigilance, and 
arms, are the portion of those whom the. world calls 
knights-errant, of which number I have the honoiir 
to be one, though the most unworthy, and themean- 
est of the fraternity.'' He needed to say no more 
to satisfy them his brains were out of order ; how- 
ever, that they might the better understand the na- 
ture of his foUy, Vivaldo asked him, what he meant 
by a knight-errant ? " Have you not read then," 
cried Don Quixote, ^* the Annals and History of 
Britain, where are recorded the famous deeds of 
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King Arthur, who, according to an andent tradi- 
tion in that kingdom, never died, but was turned 
into a crow by enchantment, and shall one day re- 
sume his former shape, and recover his kingdom 
again ? For which reason, since that time, the peo- 
pie of Great-Britain dare not offer to kill a ctow. 
In this good king^s time, the most noble order of 
the Knights of the Round Table was first instituted, 
and then also the amours between Sir Lancelot of 
the Lake and Queen Guinever were really transact- 
ed, as that history relates ; they being managed and 
carried on by the mediation of that honourable ma- 
tron the Lady Quintaniona. Which produced that 
excellent history in verse so sung and celebrated 
here in Spain — 

' There never was on earth a knight 

So waited on by ladies fair. 
As once was he Sir Lancelot hight. 

When first he left his country dear :' 

And the rest, which gives so delightful an account 
both of his loves and feats of arms. From that 
time the order of knight^rrantry began by degrees 
to dilate and extend itself into most parts of the 
world. Then did the great Ama^s de Gaul signa- 
lize himself by heroic exploits, and so did his oi*. 
spring to the fifth generation. The valorous Felix- 
mart of Hyrcania then got immortal fame, and that 
undaunted knight Tirante the White, who never 
can be applauded to his worth. Nay, had we but 
lived a, little sooner, we might have been blessed 
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with the Gonveraation of that invincible knight of 
our modem times, the ralorous Don Beliams of 
Greece. And this, gentlemen, is that order of chi- 
Talry, which, as much a anner as I am, I profess, 
with a due observance of the laws which those 
brave knights observed before me; and for that 
reascm I chuse to wander through these sectary de* 
serts, seeking adventures, fully resolved to expose 
my person to the most formidable dangers which 
fortune can obtrude on me, that by the strength of 
my arm I may relieve the weak and the distress* 
ed." 

After all this stuff, you may be sure the travel- 
lets were sufficiently convinced of Don Quixote^s 
frenzy. Nor were they less surprised than were all 
those who had hitherto discovered so unaccountable 
a distraction in one who seemed a rational creature. 
However, Vivaldo, who was of a ^y disposition, 
had no sooner made the discovery, but he resolved 
to make the best advantage of it, that the shortness 
of the way would allow him. 

Therefore, to give him further occasion to divert 
them with his whimaes, ^' Methinks, &r Knight- 
errant,^ said he to him, '^ you have tak&k up one of 
the strictest and most mortif}^ng profesaions in the 
world. I don^t think but that a Carthusian friar 
has a better time on't than you have.'*"— ^'. Perhaps,^ 
answered Don Quixote, ^^ the profession of a Car- 
thusian may be as austere, but I am within two fin- 
gers breadth of doubting, whether it may be as b&« 
neficial to the world as ours. For, if we must speak 
thd truth, the soldier, who .puts his captain's com- 

' 7 
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mand in execution, may be said to do as much at 
least as the captain who commanded him. The ap- 
ptication is easy: for, while those religious men 
have nothing to do, but with all quietness and se- 
curity to say their prayers for the prosperity of the 
world, we knights, like soldiers, execute what they 
do but pray for, and procure those benefits to man* 
kind, by the strength of our arms, and at the ha- 
zard of our lives, for which they only intercede. Nop 
do we do this sheltered from the injuries of the air^ 
but under no other roof than that of the wide hea- 
vens, exposed to summer^s scorching heat, and win- 
ter's pinching cold. So that we may justly style 
ourselves the ministers of heaven, and the instru- 
m^its of its justice upon earth ; and as the business 
of war is not to be compassed without vast toil and 
labour, so the religious soldier must undoubtedly 
be preferred before the religious monk, who, living 
still quiet and at ease, has nothing to do but to 
pray for the afflicted and disttessed. However, 
gentlemen, do not imagine I would inanuate as if 
the profession of a knight^rrant was a state of per- 
fection equal to that of a holy recluse: I would 
only infer from what I have said, and what I myself 
endure, that ours without question is more labori- 
ous, more subject to the discipline of heavy blows, 
to maceration, to the penance of hunger and thirst, 
and, in a word, to rags, to want, and misery. For if 
you find that some knights-errant have at last by 
their valour been raised to thrones and empires, you 
may be sure it has been still at the expence of much 
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swett and hlood« And had even thoee ha|xpiar 
kni^ts been deprived of those assisting sages and 
encfaantersy who helped them in all emergenms, 
they would have been straAgdy disappointed of 
their mighty expectations,^ — ^^ I am of the same 
opinion,^ replied Vivaldo. *' But one thing among 
many others, which I can by no means approve in 
yonr profesaon^ is, that when you are just going to 
engage in some very haaardous adventure, where 
your lives are evidently to be much endangered, 
ytm never once remember to commend yourselves to 
God, as every good Christian ought to do cm such 
occasions, but only recommend youradves to your, 
mistresses, and that with as great zeal and devotion 
as if you worshipped no other deity ; a thing which, 
in my fipinion, strongly relishes <^ Paganinn."' 

*< Sir,^ replied Don Quixote, ^^ there is no alterii^ 
that method ; for should a kinght*errant do other-* 
wise, he would too much deviate from the andent 
and established customs of knighUerrantry, whidi 
inviolably oblige him just in the moment when he 
is rushing on, and giving birth to some dubious 
ai^ievcment, to have his mistress still brfore hia 
eyes, still present to Ins mind, by a strong and hve- 
ly ima^nation, and with soft, amorous, and energe- 
tic looks, imploring her favour and protection in that 
perilous circumstance. Nay, if nobody can over- 
hear him, he is obliged to whisper, or speak between 
his teeth, some short ejaculations, to recommend 
himself with all the fervency ima^nable to the lady 
of his wishes, and of this we have innumerable ex- 
amples in history. Nor are you for all this to ima- 
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gioe that knightSMerrant oinit reeommendil^ them*- 
fUiLyeB to heaven, for they have leisure enou^ to do 
it even in the nudst of the Combat'" 

*^ Sir^ replied Vivaldo^ ^^ you must give me leav« 
to tell you, I am not yet thoroughly satisfied in thii 
point : for I have c^ten observM in my reading 
that two kmghts^rranty having first talked a little 
together, have fallen out presently^ and been 00 
highly provoked, that, havii^ turned th^ hornes* 
heads to gain room for the career, they have ii4i^ 
ed about, and then with all speed run full tite at 
one another, hastily recommiending themselTes to 
their mistresses in the midst of their career ; and the 
next thing has commonly been, that one of them 
has been thrown to the ground over the cru]qper of 
his horse, fairly run through and through with his 
enemy^s lance ; and the other forced to catch hold 
of his tabrse^s mane to keep himself from fallkig. 
Now I cannot af^ehend how the knight that was 
slain had any tkne to recommend himself to heaven, 
when his business was done so suddenly. Me- 
thinks those hasty invocations, which in his career 
were directed to his mistress, should have been di^ 
rected to heaven, as every good ChrisUan would 
have done« Besides, I fancy every knight^errant 
has not a mistress to invoke, nor is every one of 
them in love."—" Your conjecture is wrong,** im- 
plied Don Quixote ; ^ a knight-errant cannot be 
without a mistress ; ^tis not more essential fot the 
skies to have stars, than ^tis to us to be in love. In- 
somuch, that I dare affirm, that no history ever 
made mention of any knight-errant, that was not a 
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lover ; for were any knight free from tlie impukes 
of that generous passion^ he would not be aUowed 
to be a lawful kni^t; but a misbom intruder, and 
one who wasnot adnutted within the pale of knight- 
hood at the dooTj but leaped the fence, and stcdein 
like a robber and a thief.^ — ^ Yet, sir,^ replied 
the other, *^ I am muc:h mistaken, at I have read 
that Don Galaor, the brother of Amadis, never had 
any oertain mistress to reoommoid himself to, and 
yet for all that he was not the less esteemed.^ 

" One swallow never makes a summer,'* a n s wa c d 
Don Quixote. <* Besides, I know that knight was pii- 
vately very much in love ; and as for his making 
his addresses, wherever he met with beauty, this 
was an eflect of his natural incKnaticm, whidi he 
oould not easily restrain. Butafkor all, ^tis an unde- 
niable truth, that he had a favourite lady, whom he 
had crowned onpress of his will ; and to hsr he fine- 
quently reciimmcnded himself in private, ibr he did 
not a little value himself upon his discretion and 
secrecy in love.^ — *^ Then, ar,^ said Vivaldo^ 
*^ since ^ so much the being of km^tcrrantiy to 
be in love, I presume you, who are of that pn^Ges- 
fflon, cannot be without amistress. And therefore, 
if you do not set up for secrecy as much as Don 
Galaor did, give me leave tob^ of you, in the name 
of all the company, that you will be pleased so far 
to oblige us, as to let us know the name and quali* 
ty of your mistress, the place of her birth, and the 
charms of her person. For, mthout doubt, the 
lady cannot but esteem herself happy in bang 
known to all the world to be the object of the wishes 
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of a knight so accomplislied as yourself."" With that 
Don Quixote, breathii^ out a deep si^, ^' I cannot 
tell,"^ said he, ^^ whether this lovely enemy of my re- 
pose, is the least affected with the world^s being in* 
formed of her power over my heart ; all I dare say, 
in compliance with yotur request, is, that her name 
is Dulcinea, her country La Mancha, and Toboso 
the happy place which she honours with her resi- 
dence. As for her quality, it cannot be less than 
princess, seeing she is my mistress and my queen. 
Her beauty transcends all the united diarms of her 
whole sex; even those chimerical perfections, which 
the hyperbolical imaginations of poets in love have 
asttgned to their mistresses, cease to be incredible 
descriptions when applied to her, in whom all those 
miraculous endowments are most divinely centered. 
The curling locks of her bright flowing hair are 
purest gold ; her smooth forehead the Ely sian Plain; 
her brows are two celestial bows ; her eyes two glo- 
rious suns ; her cheeks two beds of roses ; her lips 
are coral ; her teeth are pearl ; her neck is alabas- 
ter; her breasts marble; her hands ivory; and 
snow would lose its whiteness near her bosom. Then 
for the parts which. modesty has veiled, my imagi- 
nation, not tm wrong them, chooses to lose itself in 
silent admiration ; for nature boasts nothing that 
may give an idea of their incomparable worth.*** 

"Pray, sir,"* cried Vivaldo, ** oblige us with an ac- 
count of her parentage, and the place of her birth, 
to complete die description."*" — " Sir,^ replied Don 
Quixote, " she is not descended from the ancient 
Curtius^s, Ccuus"s, nor Scipios of Rome, nor from 
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the more modem Ck>lonas^ nor Ursdnis; nor 
from the Mcmcadas, and Bequeseni^s of Catalonia ; 
nor from theBehiUns, and VUIanoTas of Valencia ; 
Borfirom the Pala£DXes» Nui»8, Bocafaertis^ Corellas, 
Lunas, Alagonea, Urreasy Fozes, or Gurreaa of 
Arragon ; nor from the Cerdas, Manriques, Men. 
dozas, and Gusmanaof Quililfi ; nor from the Alen- 
caatroB^ Pallas, and MenesKS of Portugal ; but she 
deitvei her great oiviginid from the family of Tobo« 
aoin liiaHancha, araaeynvlikh, though it be modern^ 
k auffieicnt to give a nobis beginning to the most 
illufitariwft progenies of succeeding ages. And let 
no man presume to contradict me in this, unless it 
be upon those conditions, whieh Zerbin fixed «t the 
£oot of Orlando's onnour, 

JjQt aone bnt h« tfi^^e artos diq[»lso«^ 
Wha dwc9 Orlando's fiwy ftw/' 

^ I draw my pedigree fr^om the Cachopines of La- 
redo,^ replied Vivaldo, << yet I dare not make any 
comparisons with the Tdbosos of La Mancha; 
though, to deal nncerely with you, ^tis a family I 
never heard of till this moment.*^ — << ^Tis strange,^ 
said Don Quixote^ ^< you i^uld never have heard 
df it before.** 

All the rest of the cc»npany gave great attention 
to this (Uscourse ; and even the very goat-herds and 
shepherds were now fully convinced that Don Quix- 
ote^s hnmB were turned topy-turvy. But Sancho 
Pan^a believed every word that dro|^ed from his 
master^s mouth to be truth, as having known him. 
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from his cradle, to be a man of sincerity. Yet 
that which somewhat staggered his faith, was this 
story of Dulcinea of Toboso ; for he was sure be 
had never heard before of any such princess, nor 
even of the name, though he lived hard by To- 
boso. 

As they went on thus discoursing^ they saw, upon 
the hollow road between the neighbouring moun* 
tains^ about twenty shepherds more, all accoutered 
in black skins, with garlands on their he&ds, which, 
as they afterwards perceived, were all of yew or cy- 
prus ; six of them carried a bier covered with seve- 
ral sorts of boughs and flowers : which one of the 
goat^herds esj^ing, " Those are they,*^ cried he, 
^^ that are carrying poor Chrysostome to his grave ; 
and 'twas in yonder bottcmi that he gave charge they 
should bury his corpse." This made them all double 
their pace, that they might get thither in time ; and 
so they arrived just as the bearers had set down the 
bier upon the ground, and four of them had begun 
to open the ground with their spades, just at the 
foot of a rock. They all saluted each other cour- 
teously, and condoled their mutual loss ; and then 
Don Quixote, with those who came with him, went 
to view the bier ; where they saw the dead body of 
a young man in shepherd'^s weeds all strewed over 
with flowers. The deceased seemed to be about 
thirty years dd ; and, dead as he was, it was easily 
perceived that both his face and shape were extraor- 
dinary handsome. Within the bier were some few 
books and several papers, some open, and the rest 
folded up. This doleful object so strangely filled 
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all the company with sadness, that not only the be>» 
holders, but also the grave-makers, and all the 
mourning shepherds^ remained a long time silent ; 
till at last one of the bearers, addressing himself to 
one (^ the rest, <* Look, Ambrose,*^ cried he, *^ whe- 
ther this be the place which Chrysostome meant, 
nnce you must needs have his will so punctually 
perfonned P''— " This is the very place,'' answered 
the other ; ^' there it was that my unhappy friend 
many times told me the sad story of. his cruel for- 
tune ; and there it was that he first saw that mor- 
tal enemy of mankind ; there it was that he made 
the first discovery of his passion, no less innocent 
than vidient ; there it was that the relentless Mar* 
cella last denied, shunned him, and drove him to 
that extremity of sorrow and despair that hastened 
the sad catastrophe of his tragical and miserable life ; 
and there it was, that, in token of so many misfor- 
tunes, he desired to be committed to the bowels of 
eternal oblivion.'" 

Then addressing himself to Don Quixote and the 
rest of the travellers, " This body, gentlemen,'" said 
he, " which here you now behold, was once enlivened 
by a soul which heaven had enriched with the great- 
est part of its most valuable graces. This is the 
body of that Chrysostome who was unrivalled in wit, 
matchless in courteousness, incomparable in grace- 
fulness, a phoenix in friendship, generous and mag-^ 
nificent without ostentation, prudent and grave with- 
out pride, modest without affectation, pleasant and 
complaisant without meanness ; in a word, the first 
in every esteemable qualification, and second to none 
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in misfortune : he loved well, and was hated ; he 
adored, and was disdained ; he begged [Hty of cruel- 
ty itself; he strove to move obdurate marble ; pur- 
sued the wind ; made his moans to solitary desarts ; 
was constant to ingratitude ; and for the recompence 
of his fideUty, became a prey to death in the flower 
of his age, through the barbarity of a shejdierdess, 
whom he strove to immortalize by his verse; as 
these papers which are here deposited might testify, 
had he not commanded me to sacrifice them to the 
flames, at the same time that his body was commit- 
ted to the earth."" 

*' Should you do so,"" cried Vivaldo, ** you would 
appear more cruel to them than their exasperated un- 
happy parent Consider, sir, "tis not consistent with 
discretion, nor even with justice, so nicely to per- 
form the request of the dead, when "tis repugnant 
to reason. Augustus Caesar himself would have for- 
feited his tide to wisdom, had he permitted that to 
have been effected which the divine Virpl had or- 
dered by his will. Therefore, or, now that you re- 
sign your friend^s body to the grave, do not hurry 
thus the noble and only remains of that dear un- 
happy man to a worse fate, the death of oblivion. 
What, though.he has docnned them to perish in the 
height of his resentment, you ought not indiscreeUy 
to be their executioner ; but rather reprieve and re- 
deem them from eternal silence, that they may live, 
and, flpng through the world, transmit to all ages 
the dismal story of your friend'^s virtue and Marcella^s 
ingratitude, as a warning to others, that they may 
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avoid such temptii^ snares and £nchantii^ destruc-> 
lions; for not only to me, but to all here present, is 
well known the history of your enamoured and despe- 
rate friend: we are no strangers to thefriendship that 
was between you, as also to Marcella''s cruelty which 
occasioned his death. Last night, being infcmned 
that he was to be buried here to-day, moved not so 
much by curiosity as pity, we are come to behold 
with our eyes that which gave us so much trouble 
to hear. Therefore, in the name of all the company ^ 
like me, deeply affected with a sense of Chrysos- 
tome^s extraordinary merit, and his imhappy fate, 
and desirous to prevent such dq)lorable disasters for 
the future, I beg that you will permit me to save 
some of these papers, whatever you resolve to do 
with the rest.*" And so, without expecting an an- 
swer, he stretched out his arm, and to6k out those 
papers which lay next to his hand. " Well, sir,'* 
said Ambrose, <^ you have found a way to make me 
submit^ and you may'keep those papers , but for 
the rest, nothing shall make me alter my resolution 
of burning them.^ Yivaldo said no nunre ; but being 
impatient to see what those papers were, which he 
had rescued from the flames, he opened one of them 
immediately, and read the title of it, which was. 
The Despidring Lover. " That,'' said Ambrose, 
'^ was the last piece my dear friend ever wrote ; and 
therefore, that you may all hear to what a sad con* 
dition his unhappy passion had reduced him, read 
it aloud, I beseech you^ sir, while the grave is ma- 
king.*" — « With all my heart,'' replied Vivaldo : and 
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SO the company, having the same dc&ire, presently 
gathered round about him, and he read the follow- 
ing lines. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The ufifbriufiaU ShephercT^ Verses^ mid other un- 
expected matters, 

THE DESPAIRING LOVEB. 

IlELENTLsn tymnt of B17 heart. 
Attend^ and hour thy alure impart 

The matchfesa story of his pain. 
In vain I labour to conceal 
What jhy extorted groana reveil ; 

Who can be raek'd^ and not oomplain ? 

But oh ! who duly ean eaqpreas 
Thy cruelty, and ray disbresa ? 

No humaa art, no human tongue. 
Then fiends assist, and rage infuse ! 
A raying ftary be my muae. 

And hell inspire die diamal long ! 

Owls, vav«n8, tenon of die ni§^t. 
Wolves, monsters, fiends, with dire afiHght, 

Join your dread aooenta to my moans ! . 
Join, howling winds, your suUen noise ; 
Thou, grumbling thunder, join thy yaee ; 

Mad seas, your roar, and hell thy groan& 

Though still I moan in ^b'eary caves, 
To desert rocks, and silent graves^ 
My loud complaints shall wander fiur; 
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Borne by the winds they shall survive. 
By pitying echoes kept alive. 
And fill the world with my deipair. 

Love's deadly cure is fierce disdain. 
Distracting fear a dreadAil pain. 

And jealousy a matchless woe ; 
Absence is death, yet while it kills, 
I live widi all these mortal ills, 

Soom'd, jealoos, loath'd, and absent too. 

No dawn of hope e'er cheer'd my heart. 
No pitying ray e'er sooth'd my smart. 

All, all the sweets of life are gone ; 
Then come despair, and firantic rage. 
With instant fiite my pain assuage. 

And end a thousand deaths *by one. 

But even in death let love be crown'd. 
My fiur destruction guiltless found. 

And I be thought with justice soom'd : 
Thus let me fidl unloved, unUess'd, 
With all my load of woes oppress'd. 

And even too wretched to be moum'd. 

O ! thou, by whose destructive hate, 
I'm hurr/d to this doleM fiite. 

When I'm no more, thy pity spare ! 
I dread thy tears ; oh spare them then — 
But oh 1 I rave, I was too vain. 

My death can never cost a tear. 

Tormented souls, on you I caU, 
Hear one more wretched than you all : 

Come howl as in redoubled flames ! 
Attend me to th' eternal night. 
No other dirge, or fun'ral rite^ 

A poor despairing lover claims. 
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And thou my song, sad child of woe. 
When life is gone, and I'm below. 

For thy lost parent cease to grieve. 
With life and thee my woes increase. 
And shoold they not by dying cease. 

Hen has no pains like those I leave. 

These verses were well approved by all the com- 
pany ; only Vivaldo observed, that the jealousies 
and fears of which the shepherd complained) did not 
very well agree with what he had heard of Maroel- 
la'^s unspotted modesty and reservedness. But Am- 
brose, who had been always privy to the most secret 
thoughts of his friend, informed him, that the un. 
happy Chrysostome wrote those verses when he had 
torn himself from his adored mistress, to try wh&. 
ther absence, the common cure of love, would re- 
lieve him, and mitigate his pain. And as every 
thing disturbs an absent lover, and nothing is more 
usual than for him to torment himself with a thou- 
sand chimeras of his own brain, so did Chrysostome • 
perplex himself with j«dousies and susptdons, which 
had no ground but in his distracted imagination ; 
and therefore whatever he said in those uneasy cir- 
cumstances, could never affect, or in the least pre- 
judice Marcella^s virtuous character, upon whom, 
setting aside her cruelty, and her disdainful hau^- 
tiness, envy itself could never fix the least reproach. 
Vivaldo b^g thus convinced, they were going to 
read another paper, when they were unexpectedly 
prevented by a kind of apparition that offered itself 
to their view. It was MarceUa herself, who appear- 
ed at the top of the rock, at the foot of which they 
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were digging the grave ; but so beautiful^ that fame 
seemed rather to have lessened than to have magni* 
fied her charms : those who had never seen her be- 
fore, gazed on her with silent wonder and delight ; 
nay, those who used to see ha: every day seemed no 
less lost in admiration than the rest. But scarce had 
Ambroee qpied her, when, with anger and indigna^ 
tion in his heart, he cried out, <* What makest thou 
there, thou fierce, thou cruel basilisk of these moun- 
tains ? comest thou to see whether the wounds of this 
murdered wretch will bleed afresh at thy presence P 
or comest thou thus mounted aloft, to glory in the 
fiaal effects of thy native inhumanity, like another 
Nero at the sight of flaming Rome? (Nt is it to tram- 
ple on this unfortunate corpse, asTarquin'^s ungrate- 
ful dau^ter did her father^s ? Tell us quickly why 
thou comest, and what thou yet desirest ? for since I 
know that Chrysostome^s Vhole study was ta serve 
and please thee while he lived, I am willing to dis« 
pose all his friends to pay thee the like obedience 
now he is dead.^' — ^^ I come not here to any of those ' 
ungrateful ends, Ambrose,^ relied Marcetla ; << but 
only to clear my innocence, and shew the injustice 
of all those who lay their misfortunes and Chrysos* 
tome'^s death to my charge : therefore, I entreat you 
ail who are here at this time to hear me a little,;for 
I shall not need to use many words to convince peo« 
pie of sense of an evident truth. Heaven, you are 
pleased to say, has made me beautifiil, and that to 
such a degree, that you are forced, nay, as it were, 
compelled to love me, in spte of your endeavours to 
the coi^rary ; and for the sake of that love, you say 
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t ought to love you again. Now, though I am sen^ 
sible, that whatever is beautiful is lovely, I cannot 
conceive, that what is loved for hemg handsome, 
should be bound to love that by which it is loved, 
merely because it is loved. He that loves a beauti- 
ful object may happen to be ugly ; and as what is 
ugly des^ves not to be loved, it would be ridiculous 
to say, I love you because you are handsome^ and 
th^efore you must love me again though I am ug« 
ly. But mippose two persons of different sexes are 
equally handsome, it does not fc^ow, that their de* 
mres should be alike and reciprocal ; for all beauties 
do not kindle love ; some only recreate the aght, 
and never reach, not captivate the heart Alas ! 
should whatever is beautiful beget love, and enslave 
the mind, mankind^s desires would ever run oonfu-> 
sed and wandering, without being able to fix th^ 
determinate chcice ; fin- as there is an infimte num^ 
ber of beautiful objects, the desires would cmise* 
quently be also infinite; whereas, on the contrary, 
I have heard that true love is still confined to oney 
and voluntary and unforced. This being granted, 
why would you have me force my inclinations for 
no other reason but that you say you love me ? Tell 
ibe, I beseech you, had heaven formed me as ugly 
m it has made me beautiftH, could I justly complain 
of you for not loving me P Pray consider also, that I 
do not possess those charms by choice ; such as they 
are, they were freely bestowed on me by heaven : 
and as the viper is not to be blamed for the poison 
with which she kills, seeing it was assigned her by 
nature, so I ought not to be censured for that beau* 
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ins virttttw wMHM k but Bei 
m ilMrp fdlyil Mrofd, sad onlf 1 
dMie fHbojppmdiliOD Mv k. 
iueflw <hc iim— f itfi of liie «ri1, 

fiA^ihmif^itheutaaaajmL If dm luoour be 
Me of thdte cndoviBeDU irfiidi noit adorn the bo- 
dy^ why Aoald dbe dutt k bdoved fir her bemty, 
expoiehendf todieloisof ityineidjlogntify the 
looNe deme* of one, wlio^ lor his own adfish ends, 
uiss all die means iflMg^naUe to nuke her lose it ? 
I wss bomftee^and^ that I migbt continue so, I re- 
tired to diese scrfttarjr hiUs and plains, where trees 
are my eompanioDs, md dear fountains my looking- 
glaises. With die trees and widi the waters I oom- 
mtmicale my thoughts, and my beauty. I am a 
diiitant iUme, and a sword far off: those whom I 
have attracted with my i^;ht, I have undeceived 
with my words ; and if hope be the food of desire^ 
as I never gave any enoouragemait to Chrysostome, 
nor to any other, it may well be said, it was rather 
his own obstinacy than my cruelty that shortened 
his life. If you tell me that his intentions were 
honesti and therefore ought to have been complied 
with I I answer, that when, at the very place where 
his grave is making, he discovered his passion, I told 
him, I was resolved to live and die single, and 
that tlie earth alone should reap the fruit of my re- 
servedness, and enjoy the spoils of my beauty ; and 
if, after all the admonitions I gave him, he would 
)iersist in his obstinate pursuit, and sail against the 
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wind, what wonder is it he should perish in the 
waves of his indiscretion ? Had I ever encouraged 
him, or lunused him with ambiguous words, then I 
had been false ; and had I graJtified his wishes, I 
had acted contrary to my better resolves : he per- 
sisted,* though I had pven him a due caution, and 
he despaired without being hated. Now I leave 
you to judge, whether I ought jto be blamed for his 
sufferings ? if I have deceived my one, let him com- 
plain ; if I have broke my promise to any one, let 
him despair ; if I encourage any one, let him pre- 
sume ; if I entertain any o^e, let him boast : byt let 
no man call me cruel nor murderer, until I tether 
deceive, break my promise, encourage, or entertain 
him. Heaven has not yet been pleased to shew 
whether it is its will I should love by destiny ; and 
it is vain to think I will ever do it by choice : so let 
this general caution serve every one of those who 
make their addresses to me for their own ends. 
And if any one hereafter dies on my account, let 
not their jealousy, nor my scorn or hate, be thought 
the cause of their death ; for she who never pretends 
ed to love, cannot make any one jealous, and a free 
and generous declaration of our fixed resolution 
ought not to be counted hate or disdain. In short, 
let him that calls me a tigress, and a basilisk, avoid 
me as a dangerous thing ; and let him that calls me 
ungrateful, give over serving me : I assure them I 
will never seek nor pursue them. Therefore let 
nonie hereafter make it their business to disturb my 
ease, nor strive to make me hazard among men tjie 
peace I now enjoy, which I am persuaded is npt to 

VOL. 1. K 
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be found wHii Aem. I hare wealth enough ; I 
ndtfaer love nor hate any one : the imiooeiit oonrep- 
sation of the neighbourii^ shephndesses, with the 
caie of my flocks, help me to pass away my tim^ 
without either eoquetting wkh this man, or pmeti- 
sing arts to ensnare that other. My thoughts are 
limited by these moimtains ; and if they wander 
further, it is only to admire the beaaty g^ heaven, 
and thus by steps to raise my 3oul towards ber ori* 
giqal dwelKng.^ 

As soon as she had said this, without expecting 
any answer, she left the place, and ran into the 
thickest of the adjoknng wood, leaving all that heard 
her charmed with ber discretion as well as with her 
beauty. 

However, so^prevalent were the charms of the lat- 
ter, that some of the company, who were desperate- 
ly struck, could not forbear offering to follow her, 
without being the least deterred by the scdemn pro^ 
testations which they had heard her make that very 
moment. But Don Quixote })erceivi]lg their dengn, 
and believing he had now a fit opportunity to exert 
his knight^rrantry ; " Let no man,^ cried he, "of 
what quality or condition soever, presume to follow 
the fair Marcella, under the penalty of incurring* 
my furious displeasure. . She has made it appear, 
by undeniable reasons, that she was not guilty of 
Chrysostome^s death ; and has positively declared her 
firm resolution never to condescend to the deares of 
any of her admirers : for which rebson, instead of 
being importuned and persecuted, she ought to be 
esteemed and honoured by all good men, as being 
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perhaps the odtj \rotom Uk ttier wdM thai eNret Uved 
with sueh a wtuoui reservecbess.'*' Howy whr^ 
ther it i^rare that Sbn Quixote^s threats tentfad the 
aanoroua shepherds^ or that Amhroae'a perauaBkm 
prevailed with them to stay and see their fvieod inn 
terred, none of the shepherds left die fbuoe^ till the 
grare being made, and the papers burnt, the body 
was deposited into the bosom of the earth, not with- 
out many tears from all tbe assistants* They cov^p- 
ed the grare widi a great stone, till a monraneut was 
made, which Ambrose said he designed to^hnve set 
up there^ with the folkiwiiig eptaph upon it 



CHRYSOSTDME's EPITAPH. 

Here of a wretched swain 

The fix>zen hody's laid^ 
Kill'd by the cold disdain 

Of an ungrateful maid. 

Here first lore's power he tried. 
Here first his pains express'd ; 

Here first he was denied. 
Here first he diose to rest 

You who the shepherd mourn. 

From coy Marcella fly ; 
Who Chrysostome could soom. 

May all mankind destroy. 

The shepherds strewed the grave with many 
flowers and boughs ; and every one having condoled 
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airink with Ins fiiend Ambraae^ dMy took 
letBwe at Hm^ nod deputed. ViraUo sad Us < 

ifidtbefike; os <fid abo Don Quizote, iriM> 
I not A penoa to fiKjget Ininadf <in sodi oocaaonBc 
lielikewiseliidadBea to tliekiiidgoitfJKdk,tl^ 
cntcrtamed llill^aIld to tlie tirotixvdkn wfaodesred 
Um to go with them to Seville, aflBoiii^ him thoe 
WIS nojdioe in the woild more fertile in adventoiesy 
every stueet and every oomertheie prodoangaonie. 
Don QoizDter refaimed them thanks for their kind 
infinrmation; but told them, ^ he neither would nor 
ou^t to go to Seville, till he had deared all those 
mountains of the thieves and robbera which he heard 
Taymudb infested all those part&* Thereupon the 
tnnreDefs, being unwilling todivert him fifom so good 
s defflgn, took tfaor leaves of him once more, and 
purraed thor jouniejr, sufl^aently supplied with 
matter to disooura^ oa^ fixnp the stcny cf MarceOa 
and Chiywstome, and Ppa Quixote^sfdlies. As fin* 
Um, he rewdved to find out the ahepherdess Marcel- 
la, if po8fflble/to offbr her his service to protect her 
to the utmost of -his power : buthebappraiedtobe 
crossed in his desogns, as you shall hear in the sequel 
of this true hidtory ; for here ends the Second 
Book, 
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PARTI. BOOK III 



CHAPTER I. 

Gixmff an accoimt of Don Quiwote's un/brHmaie 
rencomUer with certain bloodtf-minded and wicked 
Yamgueeian* carriers. 

Th£ sage Cid Hamet Baiengeli relates, that when 
Don Quixote had taken leave of all those that wei^ 
at Cbrysostome^sfuneral, he and his squire went after 
MaroellaiDto the wood ; and having ranged it above 
two hours without being able to find her, they came 
at last to a meadow, whose springing gi;een, watered 
with a delightful and refreshing rivulet, invited, or 
rather pleasantly forced them, to alight and give way 
to the heat of the day, which b^an to be very vio- 
lent : so leaving the ass and Rozinante to graze at 
large, they ransacked the wallet ; and without cere- 
mony the master and the man fell to, and fed loving- 
ly on what they foimd. Now Sancho had not taken 
care to tie up Rozinante, knowing him to be a horse 

* Carriers of the kingdom of Galicia^ commonly so called. 
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of that flolniety and cfaasdtjr, that all the mares in 
the pastures of CordoYa ocMild not have raised him 
to attempt an indecent thing. But either fortme, 
or the devil, who seldom sleeps, so ordered it, that 
a good number of Galidan mares, belonging to 
some Yanguenaa earners, were then feeding in 
the same valley, it being the custom of those men, 
about the hottest time of the daj, to stop wherever 
they met with grass and water to refireah thar 
cattle ; nor could they have found a fitter place 
than that where Don Quixote was. Bozinant^, as 
I said before, was dhaste and modest ; however, he 
was flesh and blood; sothatassoonashehad smelt 
the mares, forsaking his natural gravity and reser^ 
vedness, without asking his master^s leave, away he 
trots it briskly to make them sensible of luslittk ne- 
cessities: but they, who it seems had more mind to 
feed than to be merry, received their gallant so rude- 
ly, with their heels and teeth, that in a trice they 
Inroke his girths and threw down his saddle, and left 
him disBobed of all his equipage. And for an addi- 
tion to his misery, the carriers perceiving the vio- 
lence that was offered to their mares, flew to their 
relief with poles and pack^taves, and so belaboured 
poor Bosiaant^, that he soon sunk to the ground un- 
der l3ie weight of their .unmerciful blows. « 

Don Quixote and Sandio, pezx^rving at a distance 
the ill usage of Rozinante, ran with all qieed to his 
rescue ; and as ihey came near the place, panting, 
and almost out of breath, " Friend Sancho,'' cried 
Don Quixote, " I perceive these are no knights, but 
only a pack of scoundrels, and idioms of the lowest 



ximk ; I Bay «t, because thou mayest lawfully he^ 
me to revei^ the injury they have done Bozinante 
before oiur faces.'"— >^ What a devil do yon talk of le^ 
vengef ^ quodi Sancbo; *^ we are likely to reveo^ 
oursd«£s fiaely ! you see^hey are above twaity, and 
we are bat ttwo ; nay > perhaps but onemnd^aJialf .^ 
— -^I aioneam wovth a hundred,^ r^ed Doa Quix- 
otes; and .then, without any more words^ he d]:ew his 
award, and flew upon the Yan^esians* SaQdM>, 
enoQuraged by his master^s example, did the like ; 
and with .the first blow which Don Quixote gave 
one of them, he out through his leathern doublet, 
and gave him a deep daah in the shoulder. The 
Yangueoans, seeing themsdvesthusrudely handled, 
betook themselves to dieir leavers and {ladc-staves, 
and then aU at once. surrounding the valii^it kn^t 
and his trusty squsre, they charged them and laid on 
with great fury. At die second lound, down they 
siettkd poor Sandu>, and then Don Quixote himself, 
who, as dhance woidd.have it, fell at the feet tf Bozi- 
nante, that had not yet recovered his legs ; neither 
could the knigfat^a courage nor his skill avail against 
the fury of a number of rusticalfdbws armed with 
{)ack-«taV)e8. : The Yanguesians, fearing the ill oonseu 
quencesof the mischief they had done, made all the 
haste they oouid to be gone, .leaving our two adven* 
turers in a woeful conditicm. The first that came 
to himself was Sandio Pan^ who, finding himself 
near his mast^, called to him thus, with aweakand 
doleful voice ; '< Ah master * master ! Sir, Sir 
Knight r—'' What is the matter, friend Sancho ?"" 
asked the knight, in the same feeble and lamenting 
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woiidqy woold hc^ me to two good dcng^ of die 
fiqtior jou talk on, if joa kare anj bjr too; ptr- 
haptitiBaB good tDcme bfoken bones, as ii is to 
healootwanlwoimdiL^— ^CMi! diat I Imd aaneof 
it here namr^ cried Don Qoixole ; ^veoonld not 
dicn be and to want a nj thin g : bntlsweartothee, 
honest SandBo^bjlbe fioth of akmgh&«fnnt,«idi. 
in theae two dsjrs (jl no other diasster inevent me) 
I will hare some of it at my diiynMl, or it dnJl 
hafdlj eaca^ my hands.** — ^ Two days, sirr le- 
{diedSancho: ^wl^, pray how many days do you 
tUnk it win be before we are aUe to sdr oar f eet ?"--- 
^ As for my sdf,^ answered thebraiaed Don Qoizote, 
^I must own I cannot set a term to the days of our 
recovery; but it is I who am the fiUal canse of all 
this mischief; for I oo^t not to have drawn my 
sword against a company of feDowB, nponidiom the 
honour of knighthood was never oonferxed; and I 
do not doubt but that the Lord of hosts sufiered this 
punishment to befal me for tzansgressing thus the 
hiwsof chivahy. Therefore^ friend Sancho^ observe 
what I am gcnng to tell thee^ for it is a thing that 
highly concerns the wel£u« of us both: it is that for 
thefuture, whenever thou percdivestustobe anyways 
abused by such inferior fellows, thou art not to ex- 
pect I should offer to draw my sword against them ; 
fori willnot do itin the least: no, do thou then draw 
and chastise them as thou thinkest fit : but if any 
knights come to take their parts, then will I be sure 
to step between thee and danger, and assault them 
with the utmost vigour and intrepidity. Thou hast 
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already had a thousand proofs of the greatness of 
my vidour, and the prevailing strength of my most 
dreadful arm C'^ (so arrogant the ]Lnight was grown 
since his victory ovot the bold Biscayah.) 

But Sancho was not so well pleased with his mas- 
ter'^s admonitions, but that he thought fit to answer 
him. ^^ Sir,^ says he, ^^ I am a peaceful man, a 
harmless quiet fellow^ d'^ye see ; I can make shift to 
pass by an injury as well as any man, as having a 
wife to maintain, and children to bringup ; and there- 
fore pray take this from me by the way of advice, (for 
I will not offer to command my master) that I will not 
in any wise draw my sword neither against knight 
nor clown, not I. I freely forgive all mankind, high 
and low, rich and poor, lords and be^ars, whatever 
wrongs they ever did or may do me, without the least 
exception.^-^^' Sancho,^ said his master, hearing this, 
'^ I heartily wish I had breath enough to answer thee 
effectually, or that the pain which I feel in one of 
my short ribs would leave me but for so long as 
might serve to convince thee of thy error. Come, 
suppose, thou silly wretch, that the gale of fortune, 
which has hitherto been so contrary to us, should at 
last turn favourable, swelling the sails of our desires, 
so that we might with as much seciuity as ease ar- 
rive at some of those islands which I have promised 
thee ; what would become of thee, if, after I had 
conquered one of them, I were to make thee lord of 
it? Thou wouldst certainly be found not duly quali- 
fied for that dignity, as having abjured all knight- 
hood, all thoughts of honour, and all intentibji to 
revenge injuries, and defend thy own dominions. 




\0£\ 
I to Cew, tlMj win i 

tore it M HjYffMMUj r Aat die ncir poif i inr licveBaC 
md J undervtaiMfiog to goven^ bat alflD vakar t^ 
iadL hoB enenuesy and drfend Umflelf cm aU ooca- 
imuk''— ^ I would 1 bad had dMt imdfntfMding 
and Takmr jou talk o^^ qoodi Soidio ; ^ but now, 
«r^^ ^ Imuct be free to teU you, I have mne need 
of a mirgeon, than of a pi«adier. Pray try whe- 
ther you can rise, and we wiU help Boiraiante^ 
though he does not deserve k ; for he is the chief 
cause of all this beatii^« Tar my part, I could 
never have believed the like of him before, for I al- 
ways took him for as chaste and sober a person as 
myself. In sIkmI, it is a true saying, that a man 
must eat a peck of salt with his friend, bef<H*e he 
knows him ; and I find there is notlui^ sure in this 
world : for, who would have thought, after the 
dreadful slashes you gave to that knight-errant, 
such a terrible ftbow^ of bastinadoes would so soon 
have fallen upon our shoulders ?^— " As for thine,'* 
replied Don Quixote, <* I doubt they are used to 
endure such sort of showers ; but mine, that were 
nursed in soft linen, will most certainly be longer 
sensible of this misfortune ; and were it not that I 
imagine, (but why do I say ima^ne ?) were it not 
that I am positively sure, that all theseinconveniences 
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are msq>axable from the profes(n<»i of cblvdiy, I 
would abandon myself to grief, and die of mei« 
despaar on this very spot.*"— ^^ I beseech you, sir,^ 
quoth Sancho, ^mee these rubs are the vails 
c£ your trade of knighthood, tell me whether they 
use to oome often, or whether we may look fcxr them 
at 86t times ? for, I fancy, if we meet but with two 
such harvests more^ we shall never be able to reap 
the ihkdy unless God of his infinite mercy assist us.^ 
^ Know, friend Sancho,^ returned Don Quixote, 
^^ tSiat the life of knights-errant is subject to a thou- 
sand hazards and misfortunes : but on the other side, 
they may at any time suddenly, become kings and 
en^rors, as experience has demonstrated in many 
knights, of whose histories I have a perfect know- 
ledge. And I could tdOl thee now (would my pain 
suiSer me) of some of them who have raised them- 
selves to those high dignities <mly by the valour of 
thdr arm ; and those very knights, both before and 
after their advancement, were involved in many 
calamities : for, the valorous Amadis de Gaul saw 
himself in the powo* of his mmtal ^nemy Archelaus 
the enchanter, of whom it is credibly repented, that 
when he held ham prisoner, he gave him above two 
hundred Btripes with his horse bridle, afti^ he had 
tied him to a pillar in the court-yard of his house. 
There is also a secret author of no little credit re- 
lates, Aat the Knight of the Sun being taken in a 
trap in a certain castle, was hurried to a deep dun- 
geon, where, after they had bound him hand and 
foot, they forcibly gave him a clyster of snow-water 
and sand, which would probably have cost him his 
life, had he not been assisted in that distress by a 
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trifle magirian, his particular friend. Thus I may 
wdl bear m J miafortuiie pademly, flinoe those iiindi 
so many greater persons have endured may be said 
to outdo it : for, I would haye thee to know, that 
those wounds that are given with the insh-uments 
and tods which aman hi^qiens to have m his hand, 
do not really dugraoe the perscm struck. We read 
it expressly in the laws of duels, ^ That if a shoe- 
maker strikes another man with his last which he 
held in his hand, thou^ it be of wood, as a cudgel 
is, yet the party who was struck with it shall not be 
said to have beoi cudgelled.^ I tell thee this, that 
thou fnayest not think we are in the least dishonour- 
ed, though we have beoi horribly beaten in this ren- 
counter; for the weapons which diose men used were 
but instruments of their profession, and not .one of 
them, as I very well remember, had dither tuck, €jit 
sword, or da^er.*^— << They gave me no Idsure,^ 
quoth Sancho, ^^ to examine things so narrowly ; for 
I had no sooner laid my hand on my cutlass,^ but 
they crossed my shoulders with such a wooden 
blessing, as settled me on the ground without sense 
or motion, where you see me lie, and where I don^t 
trouble my head whether it be a disgrace to be 
mauled with cudgels or with pack-staves ; let ihem 
be what they will, I am only vexed to feel them so 
heavy on my shoulders, where I am afraid they are 
imprinted as deep as th^ are on my mind.^—- '^ For 



* Tiwna : The romantic name of the sword, which the 
Spanish general, Roderick Diaz de Bivar, used against the 
l^Ioors. 
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all this,^ replied Don Quixote, <^ I must inform thee, 
finend Sancho, that there is no remembrance which 
time will not efface, nor no pain to which death will 
not put a period."—*^ Thank you . for nothing r 
quoth Sancho ; ^^ what worse can befall us, than to 
have only death to trust to ? were our affliction td 
be cured widi a plaister or two, a man might have 
some pad^ice ; but for aught I see, all the salves in 
an hospital won^t set us on our best legs again."^ 
— ^^ Come, no more of this,^ cried Don Quixote ; 
'^ take courage, and make a virtue of necessity ; for 
it is what I am resolved to do. Let us see how it fares 
with Rozinante ; for if I am not mistaken, the poor 
creature has not been the least sufferer in this adven. 
ture.''-^* No wonder at that,'' quoth Sancho, " see- 
ing he's a knight-errant too ; I rather wonder how 
my ass has escaped so well, while we have fared so 
ill."-—" In our disasters," rettuned Don Quixote, 
^' fortune leaves always some door open to come at 
a remedy. I say it, Sancho, because that little beast 
may now supply the want of Rozinante, to carry me 
to some castle, where I may get cured of my wounds. 
Nor do I esteem this kind of riding dishonourable, 
for I remember that the good old Silenus, tutor and 
governor to the jovial god of wine, rode very fairly 
on a goodly ass, when he made his entry into the 
dty with a hundred gates."—" Ay," quoth Sancho, 
** it will do well enough, could you ride as fairly on 
your ass as he did on his ; but there is a deal of dif. 
ference between riding, and being Isad cross the pan- 
nel like a pack of rubbish." — " The wounds which 
are received in combat," said Don Quixote, " rather 
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add to our honour, Aan depriyeus of it ; therefore,, 
good SandiOy trouble me with no more replies, but,, 
as I said, endeavour to get up, and lay me as thou 
pleasest upon thy ass, that we may leave this place 
ere night steal upon us.*"— -^' But, m,'^ cried SanclK», 
^^ I have heard you say, that it is a common thix^. 
among you knigjit^rrants to sleep in the fields and 
desarts the best part of the year, and that you look 
upon it to be a very happy kind of life.^— -*^ That is 
to say,^ replied Don Quixote, ^^ when we can do no 
better, or when we are in love ; and this is so true, 
that there have been knights who have dwelt on 
rocks, exposed to the sun, and other inclemendes 
of the sky, for the ^pace of two years^ without th^ 
lady'*s ]uK>wledge : one of those was Amadis, when, 
assuming the nan^ of The Lovdy Obscure, he in* 
habited the bare rock, either eight years or dg^t 
months, I can'*t now punctually tell which c^ the 
two, for I don^t. th<xroughly remember the passage. 
Let it suffice that there he dwelt, doing penance, for 
I don\ know what unkindness his lady, Oriana, had 
shewed him. But setting these discourses aside, 
prithee dispatch, lest some mischief befall the ass, 
as it has done Bozinante.^-— '^ That would be the 
devil indeed,^ replied Sancho ; and so, breathing out 
some thirty lamentati<ms, threescore sighs, and a 
hundred and twenty plagues and poxes on those 
that had decoyed him thither, he at last got upon 
his legs, yet not so but that he went stoc^ng, with 
his body bent like a Turk's bow, not being able to 
stand upright. Yet in this crooked posture he made 
a shift to harness his ass, who had not forgot to take 
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his dhare of Ucentioufiness that day. After this, he 
helped up Rozinante, who, eould his tongue have 
expressed his sorrows, would certainly not h«ve been 
behind-hand with Sancho mxd his master. After 
many bitter di^s, and screwed faces, Sancho laid 
Don Quixote on theUss, tied Bozinante to its tail, 
and then, leading the ass by the halter, he took the 
nearest way that be could guess to llie high road ; 
to which he hickily came, before he had travelled a 
riiort league, and then he discovered an inn ; which, 
in spite of all he eoiild say, Don Quixote was pleased 
to mistake for a castle. Sancho swore bloodily it 
wa& an inn, smd his master was as positive of the 
contrary. In short, their dispute lasted so long, 
diat before they could decide it they reached the 
km door, where Sancho straight went in, with all hia 
train, without troubling himself any farther about 
the matter. 



CHAPTER II. 

What happenedto Don Quixote in the Inn which he 
took fir a Ce^tk. 

The innkeeper, seeing Don Quixote lying quite 
athwart the ass, asked Sancho what ailed him? 
Simcho answered it was nothing, only his master 
had got a fall from the top of a rock to the bottom^ 
and had bruised his sides a little. The innkeeper 
had a wife, very different from the common sort of 
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hostesses^ for she was of a charitable nature, and 
very compas^onate of her neighbour's affliction ; 
which made her immediately take care of Don 
Quixote, and call her daughter (a good handsome 
girl) to set her helping-hand to his cure. One of 
the servants iii the inn was an Asturian wench, a 
broad-faced, flat-headed, saddle-nosed dowdy; blind 
of one eye, and the other almost out : however, the 
activity of her body supplied all other defects. She 
was not above three feet high fix>m her heels to her 
head ; and her shoulders, whidi somewhat loaded 
her, as having too much flesh upon them, made her 
look downwards oftener than she could have wish- 
ed. This charming original likewise assisted the 
mistress and the daughter ; and with the latter^ 
helped to make the knighf's bed, and a sorry one 
it was ; the room where it stood was an old gam- 
bling cock-loft, which by manifold »gns. seemed to 
have been, in the days of yore, a repository for 
chopped straw. Somewhat farther, in a comer of 
that garret, a carrier bad his lodging ; and though 
his bed was nothing but the pannels and coverings 
of his mules, it was much better than that of Don 
Quixote, which only consasted of four rough-hewn 
boards laid upon two uneven tressels, a flock-bed, 
that, for thinness, might well have pas$ed for a 
quilt, and was full of knobs and bunches, which 
had they pot peeped out through many a hole, and 
shewn themselves to be of wool, might well have 
been taken for stones : the rest of that extraordinary 
bed's furniture was a pair of sheets, i^bich rather 
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seemed to be of leather than of tinen cloth, and a 
coverlet whose erery individual thread you might 
have told, and never have missed one in the tale. 

In this ungracious bed was the knight laid, to rest 
his belaboured carcase, and presently the hostess and 
h^ dau^ter anointed and plaistered him all over, 
while Maritomes (for that was the name of the As- 
turian wench) hdd the candle. The hostess, while 
she greased him, wondering to see him so bruised 
all over, ^ I fancy,^ said she, ** those biunps look 
much more like a dry beating than a fall.^-— ^* It was 
no dry beating, mistress, I promise you,^ quoth 
Sancho, ^^ but the rock had I know not how many 
cragged ends and knobs, whereof every one gave my 
master a token of his kindness. And by the way, 
forsooth,*^ continued he, ** I beseech you save a little 
of that same tow and ointment for me too, for I don'^t 
know what is the matter with my back, but I fancy 
I stand mainly in want of a little greasing too.^ 
— " What, I suppose you fell too f^ quoth the land-* 
lady.— "Not I," quoth Sancho, "but the very fright 
that I took to see my master tumble down the rock, 
has so wrought upon my body, that I am as sore as 
if I had been sadly mauled.^—" It may well be as 
you say,'* cried the innkeeper's daughter ; " for I 
have dreamed several times that I have been falling 
firom the top of a high tower without ever coming 
to the ground ; and, when I waked, I have found 
myself as out of order, and as bruised, as if I had 
Mien in good earnest.''—" That is e'en my case, mis- 
tress,'* quoth Sancho ; " only ill luck would have it 
so, that I diould find myself e'en almost as battered 
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and bruised as my lord Don Quixote^ and yet all 
the while be as broad awake as I am now '' — " How 
do you call this same gentleman ?^ quoth Maritor- 
nes — « He is Don Quixote de la Mancha,^ replied 
Sancho ; ^< and he is a knight^rrant, and one of the 
primest and stoutest ihrft ever the sun shined on.""— 
*• A kmght-errant,'' cried the wench, " pray what is 
that?^— « Heigh^ay !'' cried Sancho, « does the 
wench know no more of the world than that comes 
to ? Why, a knight-errant is a thing which in two 
words you see well cudgelled, and then an emperor. 
To-day there is not a more wretched thing upon the 
earth, and yet to-morrow he''ll have you two or three 
kingdoms to give away to his squire.'*—*' How 
comes it to pates then,"* quoth the landlady, <* that 
thou, who art this great person's squire, hast not yet 
got thee at least an earldom f" — " Fair and softly 
goes far,** replied Safncho. " Why, we have not 
been a month in otir gears, so that we have not yet 
encountered toy adventure worth the naming : be- 
sides, many a time we look for one thing, and light 
on another. But if my lord Don Quixpte happens 
to get well again, and I escape remaining a cripple, 
m not take the best title in the land for what I am 
sure will fall to my share.'' 

Here Don Quixote, who had listened with great 
attention to all these discourses, raked himsdf up in 
his bed with much ado, and taking the hostess in a 
most obliging manner by the hand, " Believe me,** 
said he, ^* beautiful lady, you may well esteem it a 
happiness that you have now the opportunity to en- 
tertain tny person in your castle. Self-praise is un- 
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worthy a man of honour, and therefore I i^aU say 
no more of myself, but my squire will inform you 
who I am ; only thus mud) let me add, that I will 
eternally preserve your kindness in the treasury of 
my remembrance, and study all occasions to testify 
my gratitude. And I wish,^ continued he, '^ the 
powers above had so disposed my fate, that I were 
not already lovers devoted slave, and captivated by 
the charms of the disdainful beauty who engrosses 
aU my softer thoughts ! for then would I be proud 
to sacrifice my liberty to this beautiful damsel.^ The 
hostess, her daughter, and the kind-hearted Mari- 
tomes, stared at one another, quite at a loss for the 
meaning of this high-flown language, which they 
understood full as well as if it had been Greek. Yet, 
conceiving these were words of compliment and 
courtship, they looked upon him and admired him 
as a man of another world : and so, having made 
him such returns as innkeeper^s breeding could af- 
ford, they left him to his rest ; only Maritomes 
staid to rub down Sancho, who wanted her help 
no less than his master. 

Now you must know, that the carrier and she 
had agreed to pass the night together ; and she had 
given him her word, that as soon as all the people 
in the inn were in bed, she would be sure to come 
to him, and be at his service. And it is said of this 
good-natured thing, that whenever she had passed 
her word in such cases, she was sure to make it 
good, though she had made the promise in the midst 
of a wood, and without any witness at all : for sh^ 
stood much upon her gentility, though she under- 
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Yalued herself so far as to serve in an inn ; often 
saying, that nothing but crosses and necessity could 
have made her stoop to it. 

Don Quixote^s hard, scanty, b^garly, miserable 
bed was the first of the four in that wretched apart- 
ment ; next to that was Sanchez's kennel, which con- 
sbted of nothing but a bed-mat and a coveriet, that 
rather seemed shorn canvas than a rug. Beyond 
^hese two beds was that of the carrier, made, as we 
have said, of the panneb and furniture of two of 
the best of twelve mules which he kept, every one 
of them goodly beasts, and in special good case ; for 
he was oor of the richest muleteers of Arevab, as 
the Mooiifth author of this history relates, who 
makes particular mention of him, as having been 
acquainted with him ; nay, some do not stick to say 
he was somewhat akin to him. However it be, it 
appears that Cid Hmnet Benengeli was a very 
exact historian, since he takes care to ^ve us an ac* 
count of things that seem so incon^derable and tri« 
vial. A laudable example, which those historians 
should follow^ who usually relate matters so caa* 
eisely, that we have scarce a smack €d them, leaving 
the most essential part of the story drowned in 
the ink-horn, either through neglect, malice, or ig- 
norance. A thousand blessings then be given to 
the curious author of Tablante of Ricamonte, and 
to that other indefatigable sage who recorded the 
achievements of Count Tomillas ! for they have de- 
scribed even the most minute and trifling circum- 
stances with a singular preciseness.— -But to return 
to our story : you must know, that after the carrier. 
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had vittted his mules, and given them their second 
course,* he laid himself down upon his pannels, in 
expectation of the most punctual Maritomes^s kind 
visit. By this time Sanchor, duly greased and anoint- 
ed, was crept into his sty, where he did all he could 
to sleep, but his aching ribs did all they could to 
pievent him. As f<H* the knight, whose indes were 
in as bad circumstances as the squire^ he lay with 
both his eyes open like a hare. And now was every 
soul in the inn gone to bed, nor any hght to be seen, 
except that of a lamp which hung in the middle <^ 
the gate-way« This general tranquilhty setting Don 
Quixote^s thoughts at work, offered to his ima^na^ 
lion one of the most absurd fc^es that ever crept 
into a distempered brain from the perusal of roman- 
tic whimsies. Now he fancied himself to be in a fa- 
mous castle, (for, as we have already said, all the 
inns he lodged in seemed no less than castles to him) 
and that the innkeeper'*s daughter (consequently 
daughter to the lord of the castle) strangely capti- 
vated with his graceful presence and gallantry, had 
promised him the pleasure of her embraces, as soon 
as her father and inother were gone to rest. This 
diimera disturbed him, as if it had been a real truth ; 
so that he began to be mightily perplexed, reflecting 
on the danger to which his honour was exposed: 
but at last his virtue overcame the powerful tempt- 
ation, and be firmly resolved not to be guilty of the 



* In Spain they get up in the night to dress their cattle^ 
and give them their barley and straw, whifch serve for bay 
and oats. 
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least infidelity to his lady Duldnea del Tobbao^ 
though Queen Grenever herself, with her trusty ma- 
tron Quintanionii, should join to decoy him into the 
alluring snare. 

While these wild imaginations worked in his 
brain, the gentle Maritomes was mindful of her as- 
signation, and with soft and wary steps, bare-foot, 
and in her smock, with her hair gathered up in a 
fustian coif, stole into the ro(»n, and felt about for 
her beloved cameras bed : but scarce had she got to 
tlie door, when Don Quixote, whose ears were on 
the scout, was sensible that something was coming 
in ; and therefore having raised himself in his bed, 
sore and wrapt up in plaisters as he was, he stretch- 
ed out his arms to receive his fimded damsel, and 
caught hold of Maritomes by the wrist, as she was, 
with her arms stretched, groping her way to her pa.- 
ramour ; he pulled her to him, and made her ^t 
down by his bedside, she not daring to speak a word 
all the while. Now, as he imagined her to be the 
lord of the castle^s daughter, her smock, which was 
of the coarsest canvas, seemed to him of the finest 
hollaod ; and the glass-beads about her wrist, pre« 
cious oriental pearls ; her hair, that was almost as- 
rough as a horse^s main, he took to be soft flowing 
threads of bright curling gold ; and her breath, that - 
had a stronger hogoe than stale venison, was to him 
a grateful compound of the most fragrant perfumes 
of Arabia. In short, flattering imagination trans- 
formed her into the likeness of those .romantic 
beauties, one of whom, as he remembered to have 
read, came to pay m private visit to a wounded 
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knight, with whom she was desperately in love ; and 
the poor gentleman^s obstinate folly had so infatuar- 
ted his outward sense, that his feeling and his smell 
could not in the least undeceive him, and he thought 
he had no less than a balmy Venus in his amis, 
while he hugged a fulsome bundle of deformities, 
that would have turned any man^s stomach but a 
fiharp-set carrier^s. Therefore, clasping her still 
closer, with a soft and amorous whisper, *^ Oh ! thou 
most lovely temptation,^ cried he, ^^ oh I that I now 
might but pay a warm acknowledgment for the 
mighty blessing which your extravagant goodness 
would lavish on me ! yes, most beautiful charmer, 
I would ^ve an empire to purchase your most de- 
sirable embraces ; but fortune, madam, fortune, that 
tyrant of my life, that unrelenting enemy to the truly 
deserving, has maliciously hurried and rivetted me 
to this bed, where I lie so bruised and macerated, 
that,' though I were eager to gratify your desires, I 
should at this dear unhappy minute be doomed to 
impotence. Nay, to that unlucky bar fate has added 
a yet more invincible obstacle ; I mean my plighted 
faith to the unrivalled Dulcinea del Toboso, the 
sole mistress of my wishes, and absolute sovereign 
of my heart. Oh ! did not this oppose my present 
happiness, I could never be so dull and insensible a 
knight as to lose the benefit of this extraordinary 
favour which you have now condescended to oiFei 
me."" 

Poor Maritomes all this while sweated for fear 
and anxiety, to find herself thus locked in the 
knighf s arms ; and without either understanding. 
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or wiliiDg to uilda*staiidy Ms florid CTeuses, die did 
what she could to get from him, ami sheer off, with* 
out speaking a word. On the other nde, the carrier, 
whose lewd thoughts kept him awake, haring heard 
his trusty kdy when she first came in, and listened 
ever since to the knight^s discourse, b^an to be 
afraid that she had made some other assignation ; 
and so, without any more ado, he crept sofdy to 
Don Quixote^s bed, where he listened a while to hear 
what would be the end of all this talk, whidi he 
could not understand : but perceiving at last by the 
struggling of his faithful Maritomes, that it was 
none of her fault, and that the kni^t strove to de- 
tain her against her will, he could by no means bear 
his familiarity ; and therefore taking it in mighty 
xludgeon, he up with his fist, und hit the enamoured 
knight such a swinging blow on the jaws, that his 
face was all over blood in a moment. And not sa- 
tisfied with this, he got on the top of the knight, 
and with his splay feet betrampled him, as if he had 
been trampling a hay-mow. With that the bed, 
whose foundations were none of the best, sunk un- 
der the additional load of the carrier, and fell with 
such a noise, that it waked the innkeeper, who pre- 
sently suspects it to be one of Maritomes's nightly 
skirmishes ; and therefore having called her aloud, 
and finding that she didf not answer, he lighted a 
lamp and made to the place where he heard the 
bustle. The wench, who heard him coming, know- 
ing him to be of a passionate nature, was scared out 
of her wits, and fled for shelter to Sancho^s sty, 
where he lay snoring to some tune : there she pig- 
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ged in, and slunk under the coverlet, where she hy 
snug, and trussed up as round as an egg. Presents 
ly her master came in, in a mightyheat : " Whereas 
this damned whore ?^ cried he ; ** I dare say this is 
one of her pranks.^ By this, Sancho awaked ; and 
feeling that unusual lump, which almost overlaid 
him, he took it to be the night-mare, and began to 
lay about him with his fists, and thumped the wench 
so unmercifully, that at last flesh and blood were no 
longer able to bear it ; and forgetting the danger 
she was in, and her dear reputati(»i, she paid him 
back his thumps as fast as her fists could lay them 
on, and soon roused the drowsy squire out of his 
sluggishness, whether he would or no : who finding 
himself thus pommelled, by he did not know who^ he 
bustled up in his nest, and catching hold of Mari- 
tomes, 4hey began the most pleasant skirmish in the 
world ; when the carrier perceiving, by the light 
of the innkeeper^s lamp, the dii»nal condition that 
his dear mistress was in, presently took her part; 
and leaving the knight, whom he had more than 
sufficiently mauled, flew at the squire and paid him 
confoundedly. On the other hand, the innkeeper, 
who took the wench to be the cause of all this hur<^ 
ly-burly, cuffed and kicked, and kicked and cu£Ped 
lier over and over again : and so there was a strange 
multiplication of fisticufl^and drubbings. The car* 
rier pommelled Sancho, Sancho mauled the wench, 
the wench belaboured the squire, and the innkeeper 
thrashed her agsun : and all of them laid on with 
such expedition, that you would have thought they 
had been afraid of losing time. But the jest waS) 
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that in the heat of the fray the lamp went out, so 
that being now in the dark, they plied one another 
at a venture ; they struck and tore, all went to rack, 
while nails and fists flew about without mercy. 

There happened to lodge that night in the inn 
one of the officers belon^ng to that society which 
they call the old holy brotherhood of Toledo, whose 
chief office is to look after thieves and robbers. Be- 
ing waked with the heavy bustle, he presently 
jumped out of his bed, and with his short staff in 
one hand, and a tin-box with his commission in it in 
the other, he groped out his way, and being enter- 
ed the room in the dark, cried out, ^^ I charge you 
all to keep the peace : I am an officer of the holy 
brotherhood.'*^ The first he popped his hand upon 
happened to be the poor battered knight, who lay 
upon his back at his full length, without any/eeling, 
upon the ruins of his bed. The officer having caught 
him by the beard, presently cried out, ^^ I charge 
you to aid and assist me :"" but finding he could not 
stir, though he griped him hard, he presently ima- 
gined him to be dead, and murdered by the rest in 
the room. With that he bawled out to have the 
gates of the inn shut. '^ Kerens a man murdered,^ 
cried he ; <^ look that nobody makes his escape."** 
These words struck all the combatants with such a 
terror, that, as soon as they reached their ears, they 
gave over, and left the argument undecided. Away 
stole the innkeeper to his own room, the carrier to 
his pannels, and the wench to her kennel ; only the 
unfortunate knight, and his as unfortunate squire, 
remained where they lay, not being able to stir ; 
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while the officer, having let go Don Quixote^s beard, 
went out for a light, in order to apprehend the sup« 
posed murderers : but the innkeeper having wisely 
put out thd lamp in the gate-way, as he sneaked out 
of the room, the officer was obliged to repair to the 
kitchen chimney, where with much ado, puffing and 
blowing a long while amidst the embers, he at last 
made shifl to get a light 



CHAPTER III. 

J. Juriher account of the innumerable hardships 
which the brave Don Quixote^ and Ms tBorthy 
equire Sancho, underwent in the Inn^ which the 
kni^ uniuckibf tookjbr a Castle. 

Don Quixote, who by this time was come to 
himself, began to call Sancho with the same lament- 
able tone as the day before, when he had been 
beaten by the carriers in the meadow; " Sancho," 
cried he, " friend Sancho, art thou asleep ? art thou 
asleep, friend Sancho ? — " Sleep T replied Sancho, 
mightily out of humour, <^ may Old Nick rock my 
cradle then. Why, how the devil should I sleep, 
when all the imps of hell have be^n tormenting me 
to-night?"' — " Nay, thou art in the right,'' answered 
Don Quixote, *^ for either I have no skill in these mat- 
ters, or this castle is enchanted. Hear what I say to 
thee, but first swear thou wilt never reveal it till 
aftermy death. — " I swearit," quoth Sancho. — ^^*Iam 
thuscautious,'' said Don Quixote, "because I hate to 
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take away the reputation of any person."—** Why," 
quoth Sancho, ** I tell you again, I swear never to 
speak a word of the matter while you live ; and I 
wish I may be at liberty to talk on^t to-morrow."— 
^* Why," cried Don Quixote, ** have I done thee so 
mudi wrong, Sancho, that you would have me die 
so soon ?"— ** Nay, ^tis not for that neither," quoth 
Sancho ; ** but because I can^t abide to keq> things 
long, for fear they should grow mouldy."—** Well, 
let it be as thou pleasest," said Don Quixote : ** for I 
dare trust greater concerns to thy courtesy and af- 
fection. In short, know, that this very night there 
happened to me one of the strangest advmtuT^ 
that can be imagined ; for the daughter of the lord 
of this castle came to me, who is one of the most 
engaging and most beautiful damsels that ever na- 
ture has been proud to boast of: what could I not 
tell thee of the charms of her shape and face, and 
the perfections of her mind ! what could I not add 
of other hidden beauties, which I condemn to si* 
lence> and oblivion, lest I endanger my allegiance 
and fidelity to my lady Dulcinea del Toboso ! I 
will only tell thee, that the heavens envying the in- 
estimable happiness which fortune had thrown into 
my hand, or rather, because this casde is enchant* 
ed, it happened, that in the midst of the most ten^ 
der and passionate discourses that passed between 
us, the prophane hand of some mighty giant, which 
I could not see, nor imagine whence it came, hit 
me such a dreadful blow on the jaws, that they are 
still embrued with blood ; after which the discour- 
teous wretch, presuming on my present weakness. 
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di4 80 barbarously bruise me, that I feel myself in 
a worse condition now than I did yesterday, after 
the carriers had so rougbly handled me for Bosi- 
nante^s incontinency : from which I conjecture, that 
the treasure of this damsePs beauty is 'guarded by 
same enchanted Moor, and not reserved for me.^ 

" Nor for me, neither,'' quoth Sancho ; " for I 
have been rib-roasted by above four hundred Moors, 
who have hanunered my bones in such guise, that I 
may safely say, the assault and battery made on my 
body by the carriers' poles and pack-staves, were 
but ticklings and stroakings with a feather to this.* 
But, sir, pray tell me, d'ye call this such a pleasant 
adventure, when we are so lamentably pounded af- 
ter it ? And yet your hap may well be accounted 
better than mine, sedng you've hugged that fair 
maiden in your arms. But I, what have I had, I 
pray you, but the heaviest blows that ever fell on a 
poor man's shoulders ? Woe's me, and the mother 
that bore me, for I neither am, nor ever mean to be 
a knighUerrant, and yet of all the mis-adventures, 
the greater part falls still to my lot" — *^ What, 
hast thou been beaten as well as I ?" said Don Quix- 
ote. — ^* What a plague," cried Sancho, ^^ han't I 
been telling you so all this while !"•— ^^ Come, never 
let it trouble thee, friend Sancho," replied Don 
Quixote ; <^ for I'll immediately make the precioua 
balsam, that will cure thee in the twinkling of an eye." 



* In the origiiial^ were tarts and diecoe^^akes to this: 
Tartas y pan pinta. 
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By this time the officer, having lighted his lamp, 
came into the room, to see who it was that was 
murdered. Sancho seeing him enter in his shirt, a 
napkin wrapped about his head like a turbant, and 
the lamp in his hand, he being also an ugly ill-look- 
ed fellow, " Sir,^ quoth the squire to his master, 
^^ pray see whether this be not the enchanted Moor, 
that^s come again to have toother bout with me, and 
try ♦ whether he has not left some place unbruised 
for him now to maul as much as the rest.^— " It 
cannot be the Moor,'' replied Don Quixote : " for 
persons enchanted are to be seen by nobody.'' — ** If 
they do not suffer themselves to be seen,'' quoth 
Sancho, ^^ at least they suffer themselves to be felt : 
if not, let my carcase bear witness."— ^^ So might 
mine," cried Don Quixote ; " yet this is no suffi- 
cient reason to prove, that what we see is the en« 
chanted Moor." 

While they were thus arguing, the officer ad- 
vanced, and Wondered to hear two men talk so calm- 
ly to one another there : yet finding the unfortu- 
nate knight lying in the same deplorable posture as 
he left him, stretched out like a corpse, bloody, 
bruised, and beplaistered, and not able stir himself; 
** How is't, honest fellow," quoth he to the champion, 
" how do you find yourself?" — " Were I your fel- 
low," replied Don Quixote, " I would have a little 



* Left some place unhruisedy S^c. Literally, left some- 
thing at the bottom of the ink-horn; that is, left the business 
incomplete. 
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more manners than you have, you blockhead, you ; 
is that your way of approaching knights^rrant in 
this country ?'■• — The officer could not bear such 
a reprimand from one who made so scurvy a figure;, 
and lifting up the lamp, oil and all, hit Don Quix- 
ote such a blow on the head with it, that he had rea^ 
son to fear he had made work for the surgeon, and 
therefore stole presently out of the room, under 
the protection of the night. — ** WeU, sir,'' quoth 
Sancho, *^ d^e think now it was the enchanted 
Moor, or no ? for my part, I think he keeps the 
treasure you talk of for others, and reserves only 
kicks, cufis, thumps and knocks for yoiur worship, 
and myself/* — " I am now convinced," answered 
Don Quixote: ** therefore let us wave that resent- 
ment of these injuries, which we might otherwise 
justly shew ; for considering these enchanters can 
make themselves invisible when they please, it is 
needless to think of revenge. But, pray thee rise, 
if thou canst, Sancho, and desire the governor of the 
castle to send me some oil, salt, wine and rose-mary, 
that I may make my healing balsam ; for truly I 
want it extremely, so fast the blood flows out of the 
wound which the fantasm gave me just now.'' 

Sancho then got up as fast as his aching bones 
would let him, and with much ado made shift to 
crawl out of the room to look for the inn-keeper ; 
and, stumbling by the way on the officer, who stood 
hearkening to know what mischief he had done, 
** Sir,'' quoth he to him, " for heaven's sake, do so 
much as help us to a little oU, salt, wine and rose- 
mary, to make a medicine for one of the best knights^ 
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errant that ever trod on shoe of leath^, who liea 
yonder grievously wounded by the enchanted Moor 
of this inn.^^ The officer, hearing him talk at that 
rate, took him to be oi^ out of his wits ; and it be- 
ginning to be day-hgbt, he opened the inn-door, 
and told the inn-keeper what Sancho wanted. The 
host presently provided the desired ingredients, and 
Sancho crept back with them to his master, whom 
he found holding his head, and sadly complaining 
of the pain which he felt there : though after all, 
the lamp had done him no more harm than only 
raising q{ two huge bumps ; for that which he fan- 
cied to be blood, was only sweat, and the oil of the 
lamp that had liquored his hair and face. 

The knight took all the ingredients, and^ having 
mixed them together, he had them set over the fire, 
and there kept them boiling till he thought they 
were enough. That done, he asked for a vial to 
put this precious liquor in : but there being none to 
be got, the inn-4ceeper presented him with an old 
eardien jug, and Don Quixote was forced to be con« 
tented with that Then he mumbled over the pot 
above fourscore PaiemosterSf and as many Ave^ 
mariasj Salve Regmasy and Credos^ making the 
sign of the cross at every word by way of benedic- 
tion. At which ceremony, Sancho, the inn-keeper, 
and the officer were present ; for as for the carrier, 
he was gone to look after his mules, and took no 
manner of notice of what was passed. This blessed 
medicine being made, Don Quixote resolved to 
make an immediate experiment of it on himself; 
and to that purpose he took off a good draught of 
6 
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the overplm^ which the pot would not hold: but 
he hiul acarce gulped it down, when it set him a 
▼pmiting so.TioleDtly, that you would hare thou^t 
he would haye cast up his heart, liver and guts ; 
md his reaching and straining put him into sudi a 
sweat, that he desired to be covered up warm, and 
left to his repose. With that they left him, and he 
slept three whole hours ; and then waking, found 
himself so wonderfully eased, that he made no que»- 
tion but he had now the right balsam of Fierabras ; 
and therefore he thought he might safely undertake 
nU the mQ3t dangerous adventures in the world, 
without the least hazard of his person. 

Sancho, encouraged by the wcmderful effect of 
the balsam on his master, begged that he would be 
pleased to ^ve him leave to sip up what was left in 
the pot, which was no small quantity ; and the Don 
^^ving consented^ honest Sancho lifted it up with 
both his hands, and with a strong faith, and better 
will, poured every drop down his throat Now the 
man^s stomach not being so nice as his master'^s, the 
drench did not set him a vomiting after that man- 
ner ; but caused such a wambling in his stomach, 
siich a bitter loathing, kecking, and reaching, and 
such grinding pangs, with cold sweats and swoon- 
ings, that he verily believed his last hour was come, 
and in the midst of his agony gave both the balsam 
and him that made it to the devil. — ** Friend,** said 
Don Quixote, seeing him in that condition, ^ I be* 
gin to think all this pain befalls thee, only because 
thou hast not received the order of knighthood ;. 

VOL. I, K ^"^ 
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for it is my opinion, tliis balsam ought to be used 
by no man that is not a professed knight.^— ^^ What 
a plague did you mean then by letting me drink it ?** 
quoth Sancho ; ^^ a murrain on me, and all my ge- 
neration, why did not you tell me this before ?^ At 
length the dose began to work to some purpose, and 
forced its way at both ends so copiously, that both 
his bed-mat and coverlet were soon made unfit for 
any further use ; and all the while he strained so 
hard, that not only himself, but the standers-by, 
thought he would have died. This dreadful hurri- 
cane lasted about two hours ; and then too, instead 
of finding himself as free from pain as his master, 
he felt himself so feeble^ and so far spent, that he 
was hot able to stand. 

But Don Quixote, as we have said, found himself 
in an excellent temper ; and his active soul loathing 
an inglorious repose, he presently was impatient to 
depart to perform the duties of his adventurous pro« ' 
fession: for he thought those moments that were 
trifled away in amusements, or other concerns, only 
a blank in life ; and all delays a depriving dis« 
tressed persons, and the world in general, of his 
needed assistance. The confidence which he repo- 
sed in his balsam, heightened, if possible, his reso« 
lution ; and thus carried away by his eager thoughts, 
he saddled Rozinante himself, and then put the 
pannel upon the ass, and his squire upon the pan- 
nel, afler he had helped him to huddle on his 
clothes : that done, he mounted his steed ; and ha* 
ving spied a javelin that stood in a comer, he seized 
and appropriated it to himself, to supply the want 
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of his lance. Above twenty people that were in 
the inn stood spectators of all these transactions ; 
and among the rest the inn-keeper ^s daughter, from 
whom Don•^Quixote had not power to withdraw his 
eyes, breathing out at every glance a deep sigh 
from the very bottom of his heart ; which those 
who had seen him so mortified the night before^ 
took to proceed from the pain of his bruises. 

And now being ready to set forwards, he called 
for the master of the house, and with a grave deli* 
very, " My lord governor,'' cried he, " the favours 
I have received in your castle are so great and ex* 
traordinary, that they bind my grateful soul to an 
eternal acknowledgment : therefore that I may be so 
happy as to discharge part of the obligation, think if 
there be ever a proud mortal breathing on whomyou 
desire to be revenged for some affrontor other injury, 
and acquaint me with it now ; and by my order of 
knighthood^ which binds me to protect the weak, 
relieve the oppressed, and punish the bad, I promise 
you I'll take effectual care, that you shall have am* 
pie satisfaction to the utmost of your wishes,"—** Sir 
Knight,'' answered the inn-keeper, with an austere 
gravity, ** I shall not need your assistance to revenge 
any wrong that may be offered to my person ; for 
I would have you to understand, that I am able to 
do myself justice, whenever any man presumes to 
do me wrong : therefore all the satisfaction I desire 
is, that you will pay your reckoning for hors&.meat 
and ipan's meat, and all your expences in my inn.'* 
— " How !" cried Don Quixote, " is this an inn ?^ 
— " Yes," answered the host, *^ and one of the most 
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i|Qte4j#^4ofthebe8tr^Uteupo»theroiMl.^*---^^How 
sti^aagdy ha^ve I been ppustnl^^ then T cried Jion 
Qui^o(e 3 " upon »y hbnQUF I took it for 4 Cftstlp, 
^4 a €onaid^i?9ble one tqq ; but if it b^i^i iaq, and 
i)pt a i^stle, ^ I have to say is, that ypu must es^- 
cfuse 9ne iVom paying any thing ; for I would by no 
qi^an^ bi^f^k the iaws which we knight«rrant» are 
bound to ob^^rve i ppr was it ever knowi), that they 
eiy^ paid ip any inn whatsoever ; for this i^ (h@ l^fist 
rg^inpyaiiee thftt ^an l^e allowed t^eni fcr the into- 
lerable labpur^ they wdure day and night, winter 
a^ ^Vl^iper, Q'fopt aiid p'horseba^k; pinched with 
b^ng^r, ^boaked wit^ tbirpit, and exposed to all the 
i^jumes pf the air, apd all the incopyeniences in 
tbe world.'" — ^^ I b^ve nothing to do with all this,*" 
qri^d tbp inn-keeper ; *^ pay your re^l^qning, and 
don^t trouble me with your footish stories of a cock 
a^d a bull ; J pan't afford to Iceep house at that rate.'' 
— -^* Tl^QU art both a fool and a knave^of an inn- 
keeper,'" replied Don Qw^^ote : and with that clapn 
V^S iPU^^ to Bpzipante, and brandishing his javelin 
%t jut host, he rode put of tb? ^nn without any op- 
pQsitipD, fui4 got a. good way fron^ it, withput so 
much ^ p|ice looking behind hii^ tq se^ whether hia 
squire Pfune after him. 

The Hl^ght beii\g inar€he4 off, there remained 
qvi^y the squire, who Y(aa s^tppppd for the reckoning, 
ppwever be swore bloodily he would not pay a 
crpss ; for th^ self-same law that acquitted the knight 
acquitted the squire. This put the inn-l^eeper into 
a great passiqn, and made bim threaten Sanphp very, 
^lard, telling him if he would not pay bin^ by fait 
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means, he vroxxld have him laid by the heels that 
moihent Bancho swore by his master^sknighthdbd, 
he would sooner part with his life thah his money 
on such an account ; nor should the squires in aftet 
ages ever have occasion to upbraid him with ^ving 
to ill a precedent, or breaking their rights. But as 
ill luck would have it, there happened to be in the 
inn four Sfegovia clothiers^ three Cordova point-ma- 
kers, and two Seville hucksters, all brisk, gamesome, 
arch fellows ; who agreeing all in the same desigh, 
encompassed Sancho, and pulled him off his ass, 
while one of them went and got a blanket. Then 
they put the unfortunate squire into it, and obser. 
ving the roof of the place they were in to be some- 
what too low for their purpose, they carried him 
into the back yard, which had no limits but th^ 
sky, and there they tossed him for several times to- 
gether in the blanket, as they do dogs on Shrove- 
Tuesday. Poor Sancho made so grievous an outcry 
all the while, that his master heard him, and ima- 
gined those lamentations were of some person in dis-: 
tress, and consequently the occasion of some adven- 
ture : but having at last distinguished the voice, h^ 
made to the inn with a broken gallop) i and finding 
the gates shut, he rode about to see whether he might 
not find some other way to get in. But he no soonei^ 
came to the badk-yard wall, Which was none of the 
highest, when he was an eye-witness of the scurvy 
trick that was put upon his squire. There he saw 
him ascend and descend, and frolick and caper in 
Che air with so much fiimbleness and agility, that it 
is thought the knight himself could not have for* 
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borne laughing, had he been any thing less angry. 
He did his best to get over the wall, but alas ! he 
was so bruised, that he could not so much as 
alight from his horse. This made him fume and 
chafe, and yent his passion in a thousand threats and 
'urses, so strange and various that it is impossible 
to repeat tl^iem. But themore he stormed, the more 
they tossed and laughed ; Sancho on his side beg- 
ging, and howling, and threatening, and damning, 
to as little purpose as his master, for it was weari- 
ness ^one could make the tossers give over. Then 
they charitably put an end to hi^ high dancing, and 
set him upon his ass again, carefully wrapped in his 
mantle, 

Bu|b Maritornes^'s tender soul made her pify 
a male creature in such tribulation ; and think- 
ing he had danced and tumbled enough to be a-dry, 
she was so generous as to help him to a draught of 
water, which she purposely drew from the well that 
n^oment, that it might be the cooler, Sancho clap- 
ped the pot to his mouth, but his master made him 
desist : " Hold, hold,'' criedhe, " son Sancho, drink 
i^o WAter, child, it will kill thee : behold I have here 
the most holy balsam, two drops of which will cure 
thee effectually.'" — " Ha,'' replied Sancho, shaking 
his head, and looking sourly on the knight with a 
sid^e-face^ " have yoi^ again forgot that I am no 
knight ? or would you have me cast up the few 
guts I have left since yesternight's job ? Keep your 
brewings for yourself in the devil's name, and let me 
alone." With that he lifted up the jug to his nose, 
but finding it to be meer element, he spirted out 
again the little he had tasted, and desired the wench 
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to help him to some better liquor : so she went and 
fetched him wine to make him amoids, and paid for 
it too out of her own pocket ; for, to ^ve the deyU 
his due, ic was said of her, that though she was 
somewhat too free of her favours, yet she had some- 
thing of Christianity in her. As soon as Sancho had. 
tipped off his wine, he visited his ass^s ribs twice or 
thrice with his heek, and, free egress bang granted 
him,he trooped off, mightily tickled with the thoughts 
of having had his ends, and got off shot-free, though 
at the expence of his shoulders, his usual sureties. 
It is true, the inn-keeper kept his wallet for the 
reckoning ; but the poor squire was so dismayed, 
and in such haste to be gone, that he never n^issed 
it. The host was for shutting the inn-doors after 
him, for fear of the worst ; but the tossers would 
not let him, b^ng a sort of fellows that would not 
have mattered Don Quixote a straw, though he 
had really been one of the Knights of the Round-^ 
table. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of the discourse between the Knight and ilu Squire^ 
with other matters worth relating. 

Sancho overtook his master, but so pale, so 
dead-hearted, and so mortified, that he was hardly 
able to sit his ass. <* My dear Sancho,^ said Don 
Quixpte, seeing him in that condition, ^^ I am now 
fully convinced that this castle, or inn, is enchanted ; 
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(at wbul ctMild tbey be thiit iHade thedmelveii such 
barbarous sport widi thee, but spirits loid people of 
the other world F mid I the rather befieve tliis^ see- 
ing, that when I looked over the wall, and saw thee 
thuis abused^ I strove to get over it, but could not 
stir, nor by any means alight from Btosinante^ For, 
by my honour, could t either have got over the wall^ 
or dismounted^ I would have revenged thee so ef- 
fectually on those discourteous wretches, that they 
should never have forgot the severity of their pu- 
nishment, though for ontie I had infringed the laws 
of chivali*y ; which, as I hdvfe rften infoiMed thee^ 
do uot permit any knight to lay hands on one that 
is not knighted, unless it be in his own defence^ and 
iti catse of great ttecesrity .'*—-•" Nay>* quoth SaUcho, 
* I Would have paid them hbme myself^ whether 
knight or Ao khi^t^ but it was not in my power ; 
and yet I dare s^y, those thdt made thi^nselves so 
merry with my carcase were neither spirits nor en- 
chanted folks, as you will have it, but mere flesh and 
blood as we be. I am sure they called one another 
by their Christian names and simames, while they 
made me vault and fnsk in the air i one was called Pe- 
dro Martinez, the other Tenorio Hernandez ; and 
as for our dog c^an host^ I heard th^ncall him Juan 
PalomeqUe the kft-haftded* Then pray dotftyou 
fancy, that your not being able to get over the wall, 
lior to alight, was Qcm^ ^ncbanter^s tritk. It is a 
fblly to tMk^ knany #ords ; it is as plmn as the Uose 
in a maii^s face^ that these saMe advehtures which 
We hunt for up and down^ arte like to >^ng us at 
last intd a peck df troubles, and iiuch a plaguy deal 



^ ttdtsahief^ thftt we shctn^t be able to set one foot 
afbr6 the other; The short and the long is, I take 
it tdr be the wisest course to jog honie atid look af-^ 
tcflf otir hATvesf^ and not to run i^attibling from 
Ceca* to Meca, lest we leap out of the frying-pan 
intd the flrej or, out of God's blessing into the warm 
sttn.''— 

" Poor Sancho,'' cried Don Quixote^ « how 
ignbratit thou art in matters of chivalry ! Come, say 
no hior6, and have patience : a day will come when 
thou shalt be convinced how honourable a thing it 
is to follow this employment Fot*, tell me, what 
t^ti^factioli in this world, what pleasure, can equal 
that o^ vanqiiishing and triumphing over one''s ene- 
my ? None, without doubt.'' — " It may be so for 
tixlghi I know,'' quoth Sdncho, " though I knoV 
AOthing of the matter. However, this I may ven^ 
ture to feay, that ever since we have turned knightst- 
errant, your worship I mean, for it is not for such 
scrub* as myself to be named the same day with 
such folk, the devU of any fight you have had the 
better in, unless it be that with the Biscayan ; and 
in that too you came off with the loss of one ear 
and the vizor of your helmet. And what have we 

^ot ever since, pray, but blows, and more blows ; 

fbruises, and more bruises ? besides this tossing in 



* Ceca, was a pkce of devotion among the Moon^ in ibA 
city Of Cordova, to which they used to go on pilgriniage from 
other places^ as Meca is among the Turks : whence the pro- 
verb conies to signify, sauntering about to no ^rpose. A 
banter upon Popish pilgrimage*. 
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I caBMot be revq igei UmiMw ihcy ^ 
that Mrred me to fixsoodi, dm^ I hugrly lo^p 
to be ercn with tlieai^ dnt I msjr kiHw die pleMue 
jou ia^ thefek ia Taoqiiuliiiig ooescneaiy.^ — ^ I 
find, Sflodio,^ ciied Don QidzDte, ^ tboa nd I 
ne bodi tick of dieaoie dboie ; but I wiU cndM- 
▼our widi all ^leedtDget me a sward made widi» 
much arty diat no aort of cnchentmfnt dalt be able 
to hurt mhofloever afaall wear it ; and jifrhyt fiv- 
tone may put into my hand that idoch Amadia de 
Gaul woie when he styled himadf. The Kni^t cf 
the Bunung Swotd, which waa one of the best 
Jbladea that ever waa drawn by kni^t : for, besides 
the ratue I now mentioned, it had an edge like a 
razor, and would enter the strongest armour that 
erer was tempered or enchanted.^ — ^* I will lay any 
thing,^ quoth Sancho, '* when you have found this 
sword, it will prove just such another help to me as 
your balsam ; that is to say, it will stand nobody 
in any stead but your dubbed knights, let the poor 
devil ct a squire shift how he can.^— -'^ Fear no 
such thing)^ replied Bon Quixote ; ^' heaven will 
be more profntious to thee than thou ima^est^ 

Thus they went on discoursing, when Don Quix^ 
ote, perceiving a thick cloud of dust arise right be- 
fore them in the road, " The day is come,'' said he, 
turning to his squire, ^f the day is come, Sancho, 
that shall usher in the happiness which fortune has 
reserved for me : this day shall the strength of my 
arm be signalized by such exploits as shall be trans^ 
mitted even to tht latest posterity. See'st thou that; 
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cloud of dust, Sancho ? it is raised by a prodigious 
army inarching this way, and composed of an infi- 
nite number of nations.*" — ^' Why then, at this rate,'' 
quoth Sancho, " there should be two armies; for 
yonder is as great a dust on the other side." With 
that Don Quixote looked, and was transported with 
joy at the sight, firmly beHeving that two vast armies 
were ready to engage each other in that plain : few 
his imagination was so crowded with those bat- 
tles, enchantments, surprising adventures, amorous 
thoughts, and other whimsies which he had read of 
in romances, that his strong fancy changed every 
thing he saw into what he desired to see ; and thus 
hfi could not conceive that the dust was only raised 
by two large flocks of sheep that were going the same 
road from different parts, and could not be discern- 
ed till they were very near : he was so positive that 
they were two armies, that Sancho firmly belie- 
ved him at last. " Well, sir,**' quoth the squire, 
^' what are we to do, I beseech you ?'" — " What 
shall We do,'" rephed Don Quixote, " but assist tlie 
weaker and injured side ? for know, Sancho, that 
the army which now moves towards us is command- 
ed by the great Alifanfaron, emperor of the vast 
island of Taprobana : the other that advances be- 
hind us is his enemy, the King of the Garaman- 
tians, Pentapolin with the naked arm ; so called, 
because he always enters into the battle with his 
light arm bare."" — " Pray, sir,*" quoth Sancho, 
^^ why are these two great men going together by 
the ears ?^ — ^^ The occasion of their quarrel is this," 
imswered Don Quixote. " Alifanfaron, a strong 
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Pagan, U in lore with Pentapcdin^s daughter, avery 
beautiful lady and a Chritdan : now her fiither re^ 
fuses to give her in marriage to the heathen prince, 
unless he atgure his false belief and embrace the 
Christian relipon.'* — ^^ Bum my beard," said Sali- 
cho, '^ if Pentapolin be not in the right on it ; I 
will stand by him, and help him aU I may." — *' 1 
commend thy resolution," replied Don Quixote, " it 
is not only lawful, but requirite ; for there is no need 
of being a knight to fight in such battles "—" I 
guessed as much^" quoth Sancho ; ** but where ^all 
we leave my ass in the meantime, that I maybesufe 
to find him again after the battle ; for I fancy you 
never heard of any man that ever charged upon such 
a beast"—" It is true," answered Don Quixote, 
^ and therefore I would have thee turn him loose, 
though thou wert sure never to find him again ; 
for we shaU have so many horses after we have got 
the day, that even Rozinante himself will b6 in dan^ 
ger of being changed for another." Then mounting 
to the top of a hillock, whence they might have seen 
both the flocks^ had not the dust obstructed their 
sight, " Look yonder, Sancho !" cried Doii Quix- 
ote ; " that knight whom thou see'st in the gilded 
arms, bearing in his shield a crowned lion couchant 
at the feet of a lady, is the valiant Laurealco, lord 
of the silver bridge. He in the artnour powdered 
widi flowers of gold, bearing three crows Argent in a 
field Azure, is the formidable Micocolembo, great 
Duke of Quiracia. That other of a gigantic m^6 
that marches on his right, is the undaunted Branda* 
barbaran of Boliche, sovereign of the three i^arabiaa ; 
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1^ is Qirayed in i^ gerpent^s skin, and carries insla^d 
pf a shield a huge gate, whijch they say belonged to 
th^ temple which S^imson piilled down at his death, 
when he Teveoged himself* upon his enemies. But 
cast thy eyes on this side, Sancho, and at the head 
of the other army see the victmous Timonel of Car* 
caipna, Pripce of Neur Biscay, whose armour is 
quartered Azure, Vert, Qr^ and Argent, a?id who 
be9rs in his shield a cat Or, in a field Grules, with 
^ese four letters, ]V|iau, for a motto, being the be- 
giniungofhis mistresses nam?, the beautiful Miaulina, 
daughter to Alpbeniquen, Duke of Algarva. That 
Qther moDstrpus load upon the back of yonder wild 
hprse, with arms as white as snow, and a shield with-* 
out aqy device, is a Frenchmap, now created knight, 
called Pierre Fapin, Baron of Utrique : he whom 
you see prickipg that pyed courser^s flanks with hia 
armed heels, is the mighty Duke of Nervia, Espar- 
tafilitrdo of the wpod, beajcing in his shield a field of 
pvire Azure, powd^r^d with Asparagus {Eaparra-^ 
ffQ^) with this motto in Castiliap, Restrea mi merte ; 
Thi^ tmihj or drogs my Jiniune.'^ And thus he 



* The gingle between the duke's name Espartq/Uardo and 
Esparago (bis anns) is a ridicule upon the foolish quibbles so 
frequent in heraldry ; and probably this whole catalogue is a 
satiie upon seyeial g^eat names and sounding titles in Spain^ 
whose owners were arrant b^;giirs. The trailing of his for- 
tune may allude to the word Esparto, a sort of rush they 
make ropes with. Or perhaps he was without a mistress^ to 
which the sparagrass may allude : for in Spain they have a 
proverbs Soh comes el Esparago : As solitary as sparagrass^ 
because every one of them springs up by itself. 
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went on, naming a great number of others in both 
armies, to every one of whom his fertile imagination 
assigned arms, colours, impresses and mottoes, as 
readily as if they hiid really been that moment ex- 
tant before his eyes. And then proceeding without 
the least hesitation ; " That vast body,'* said he, 
** that is just opposite to us, is composed of several 
nations. There you see those who drink the plea- 
sant stream of the famous Xanthus : there the moun- 
taineers that till the Massilian fields : those that sift 
the pure gold of Arabia Felix : those that inhabit 
the renowned and deUghtf ul banks of Thermodoon. 
Yonder, those who so many ways sluice and drain 
the golden Pactolus for its precious sand. The Nu- 
midians, unsteady and careless of their promises. The 
Persians, excellent archers. The Medes and Par- 
thians, who fight flying. The Arabs, who have no 
fixed habitations. The Scythians, cruel and savage, 
though fair-complexioned. The sooty Ethiopians, 
that bore their lips ; and a thousand other nations 
whose countenances I know, though I have forgot-, 
ten their names. On the other side, come those 
whose country is watered with the crystal streams 
of Betis, shaded with olive-trees. Those who bathe 
their limbs in the rich flood of the golden Tagus. 
Those whose mansions are laved by the profitable 
stream of the divine Genile. Those who range the 
verdant Tartesian meadows. Those who indulge 
their luxurious temper in the delicious pastures of 
Xerez. The wealthy inhabitants of Mancha, crown- 
ed with golden ears of corn. The ancient ofl^spring 
of the Goths, cased in iron. Those who wanton ia 
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the lazy current of Pisverga. Those who feed their 
numerous flocks in the ample plains where the Qua- 
diana, so celebrated for its hidden course, pursues 
its wandering race. Those who shiver with extre- 
mity of cold, on the woody Pyrenean hills, or on 
the hoary tops of the snowy Apennine. In a word, 
all that Europe includes within its spacious bounds, 
half a world in an army.*" It is scarce to be imagined 
how many countries he had ran over, how many na- 
tions he enumerated, distinguishing every one by 
what is peculiar to them, with an incredible vivacity 
of mind, and that still in the puffy style of his fabu- 
lous books. 

Sancho listened to all this romantic muster-roll 
as mute as a fish, with amazement; all that he 
could do was now and then to turn his head on 
this side and t'*other side, to see if he could discern 
the knights and giants whom his master named. 
But at length, not being able to discover any, 
** Why,'^ cried he, " you had as good tell me it 
snows ; the devil of any knight, giant, or man, can 
I see, of all those you talk of now ; who knows but 
all this may be witchcraft and spirits, hke yester- 
night?''—" How,'' replied Don Quixote; *' dost 
thou not hear their horses neigh, their trumpets 
sound, and their drums beat ?"— " Not I," quoth 
Sancho, ^' I prick up my ears like a sow in the beans, 
and yet I can hear nothing but the bleating of sheep." 
Sancho might justly say so indeed, for by this time 
the two flocks were got very near them. " Thy 
fear disturbs thy senses," said Don Quixote, " and 
hinders thee from hearing and seeing right : but it 
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is no matter ; wttbdniw to some place of safety, 
fine? thou art so terrified ; for I alone am guffioient 
to give the viqtoiy to that aide which I ahaU favour 
with mj assistance,^ With that he couched his 
lance, clapped spurs to Bozinante, and rushed like 
a thund^r-bplt from the hillock into the plain. Saiv- 
cho bawled after him as loud as he could ; ^^ Hold, 
m r cried Sancho ; ^^ for heaven'^s sake come back ! 
What do you mean ? as aur€» as I am a sinner those 
you are going to maul are nothing but poor harm^ 
less sh^p. Come back, I say. Woe to him that 
begot me ! Are you madf w ? there are no giants, 
no knights, no cats, no asparagus-gardens, no golden 
quarters nor what d'ye call thems. Does the devil 
possess you ? you are leajung oyer the hedge before 
you come at the stile. You ai*e taking the wrong 
sow by the ear. Oh that I was ever born to see 
this day !^ But Don Quixote stiU riding on, deaf and 
lost to good advice, out-roared his expostulating 
pquire. " Courage, brave knights f'criedhe; "march 
up, faQ on, all you who fight under the standard of 
the valiant Pentapolin with the naked arm : follow 
me« and you shall see how easily I will revenge him 
<m that infidel Alifanfaron of Taprobana i" and so 
saying, he charged the squadron of sheep with that 
gallantryand resolution, that he pierced, broke and 
put it to flight in aii instant, charging through and 
through, not without a great slaughter of his mor- 
tal enemies, whom he laid at his feet, biting the 
ground and wallowing in their blood. The shep- 
herds seeing their sheep go to wrack, called out to 
him ; till finding fair means ineffectual, they un-^ 
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ioosed their stings, and began to ply him with stones 
as big as their fists. But the champion disdaining 
such a distant war, spite of thar showers of stones, 
rushed among the routed sheep, trampling both the 
living and the slain in a most terrible manner, im- 
patient to meet the general of the enemy, and epd 
the war at once. ** Where, where art thou," cried 
he, <^ proud Alifanfaion ? Appear f see here a single 
knight who seeks thee every where, to try now, 
hand to hand, the boasted force of thy strenuous 
arm, and deprive thee of life, as a due punishment 
for the unjust war which thou hast audaciously 
^aged with the valiant Pentapolin." Just as he 
had said this, while the stones flew about his ears, 
one unluckily hit upon his small ribs, and had like 
to have buried two of the shortest deep in the middle 
of his body. The knight th ought himself slain, or 
at least desperately wounded ; and therefore calling 
to mind his predous balsam, and pulling out his 
earthen jug, he clapped it to his mouth : but before he 
had swallowed a sufficient dose, souse comes another 
of those bittar almonds, that spoiled his draught, and 
hit him so pat upon the jug, hand and teeth, that 
it broke the first, maimed the second, and struck 
out three or four of the last These two blows were 
so violent, that the boisterous knight, falling fixMn 
his horse, lay upon the ground as quiet as the slain ; 
so that the shepherds, fearing he was killed, got their 
flock together with ail speed, and carrying away 
their dead, which were no less than seven sheep, 
they made what haste they could out of harm^s way, 
without looking any farther into the matter. 

VOL. I. N 
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AJl dw wink teidbo flood aps tk b^ 
he woi mortified i^oa die sg^ of tfab HH 
ttnir. There he stanped and tvore^ an 
hk nailer to the bodorakoB pit ; he tore his bend 
fiir madiieii, and euned the la o meut he firat bieaF 
turn : but tering luBi at last knodted down, and set- 
tled^ the diephetds bong flcampered, he thought he 
taif^ Tentuie Id oome down ; and Ibund him in a 
rerjrsll pG^t, though not altogether nfnsffeas. 
^ Ah i master,^ quodi he^ ^ this comes of not ta- 
king my counseL IXd I nottdlyouitwasaflodL 
of sheep^ and no army r*-— '^ Friend Sancho,^ re- 
plied Don Quixote, ^^ know, it is an easy matter for 
necromancers to change die shiqpes of things as they 
please : thus that malidous endianter^who is my 
inveterate enemy, to deprive me of^the gloiy which 
he saw me ready to acquire, while I was reaping a 
full harvest of laurels, ;transformed:in a moment the 
routed squadrons into sheep. If thou wilt not believe 
me, Sancho, yet do one thing for my sake ; do hiit 
take thy ass, and follow those supposed sheep at a 
distance, and i dare engage thou shalt soon see them 
resume their former shapes, and appear such as I de- 
scribed them. But stay, dp not g6 yet, for I want 
thy assistance : draw near, and see how many choek* 
teeth and others I want, for by the dreadful pain in 
my jawsond gums, I fear there is a total dilapidation 
in my mouth.^ With that the knight opened his 
mouth as wide as he could, while the squire gaped 
to tell his grinders, with his snout almost in his 
(*hap8 ; but, just in that fatal moment, the balsam, 
that lay wambling and fretting in Don Quixote'^s 
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stomoch, came up with an unlucky hickup ; and 
with the same violence that the powder iSies out of a 
gun, all that he had in his stomach discharged it- 
self upon the beard, face, eyes, and mouth, of the. 
officious squire. '^ Santa Maria,^ cried poor San-, 
cho, " what will become of me ! my master is a dead 
man ! he is vomiting his very hearths blood !^ But he 
had hardly said this, when the colour, smell, and 
taste, soon undeceived him ; and, finding it to be his 
master^s loathsome drench, it caused such a sudden 
rumbling in his maw, that, before he could turn his 
head, he unladed the whole cargo of his stomach full ^ 
in his masfter^s face, and put him in as delicate a 
pickle as he was himself. Sancho having thus paid 
him in his own coin, half blinded as he was, ran to 
his ass, to take out something to clean himself and 
his master : but when he came to look for his wal- 
let, and found it missing, not remembering till then 
that he had unhappily left it in the inn, he was 
ready to run quite out of his wit^ : he stormed and 
stamped, and cursed him worse than before, and 
resolved with himself to let his master go to the 
devil, and e^en trudge home by himself, though he 
was sure to lose his wages, and his hopes of being 
governor of the promised island. 

Thereupon Don Quixote got up with much ado, 
and clapping his left hand before his mouth, that 
the rest of his loose teeth might not drop out, he 
laid his right hand on Rozinante^s bridle ; (for such 
was the good-nature of the creature, that he had 
not budged a foot from his master,) then he crept 
along to Squire Sancho, that stood lolling on his 
ass^s pannel, with his face in the hollow of both his 
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hands, in a doleful moody mebncholy fit.-^^ Friend 
Sancho,^ said he, seeing Urn thus abandcmed to 
sorrow, 'Mearaof me, that cMie man is no more than 
another, if he do no more than what another does. 
All these storms and hurricanes are but argmnents 
of the fq>proaching cafan : better suooesa will soon 
fUlow oiu'^past calamities : good and bad fortune 
have their vidsntudes ; and it is a maxim, that no^ 
diing violent can last long : and therefore we may 
weD piomise ourselves a speedy ehange in our for- 
tune, since our afficticms have extended thdr rdgn 
beyond the usual stint : bendes, thou ou^test not 
to afflict thyself so mud> for misfortunes, of which 
thou hast no share, but what friendship and hiuna^ 
nity bid thee take.^— -<<How r quoth Sancho, ^'have 
I no other share in them ! was not he that was toss- 
ed in the blanket this morning the son of my father ? 
and did not the wallet, and ail that was in it, which 
I have lost, belong to the son of my mother ?^--- 
'< How,^ asked Don Quixote, ^' hast thou lost thy 
Wallet ?"— " I dotf t know,'' said Sancho, " whether 
it is lost or no, but I am sure I can't tell what is 
become of it."-—" Nay then," replied Don Quixote, 
" I find we must fast to-day."—" Ay, marry must 
we," quoth Sancho, ^^ unless you take care to gather 
in theite fields some of those roots and herbs which 
I liave heard you say you know, and which use to 
help such unlucky knights-errant as yourself at a 
dead lift."-^« For all that," cried Don Quixote, 
" I would rather have at this time a good limcheon 
of bread, or a cake and two pilchards heads, than 
all the roots and simples in Dioscorides's herbal, 
and Doctor Laguna's supplement and commentary : 
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I pray thee thorefore get upon4by 9S», gop4 Sanqbo, 
and follow me once more ; for (jod^s providence,, 
that relieiles every creature, will not fail us, espe« 
'dally since we are about a work so much to his ser- 
vice ; thou seest he even provides for the Utde fly- 
ing insects in the fiiiy the wormlings in the earth, 
and the spawnlings in the water ; and, in his infinite 
mercy, he makes his eqn shine pn the rightieous, and 
on the unjust, and rains upon the good and the bad,^ 
' " Many words wotf t fill a bushel/* quoth San- 
cho, interrupting him ; '^ you would make a better 
preacher than a knight-arrant, or I am plaguily 
out.''f— ^* Knights-errant,*^ replied Dou Quixote, 
'^ ou^t to know all things : there have been such 
in former ages, that have delivered as ingenious and 
learned a sermon or oration at the head of an army, 
as if they had taken their degrees at the university 
of Paris : from which we may infer, that the lance 
never dulled the pen, nor die pen the lance.^ — » 
** Well then,** quoth Sancho, " for once let it be as 
you would have it ; let us even leave this unlucky 
place, and seek out a lodging, where, I pray God, 
there may be neither blankets, nor blanket^heavers, 
nor hobgoblins, nor enchanted Moors ; for before 
I will be hamperedus I have been, may I be cursed 
with bell, book, and candle, if I don^t give the trade 
to the devil.^ — " Leave all things to Providence,^ 
replied Don Quixote, << and for once lead which 
way thou pleasest, for I leave it wholly to thy dis- 
creti(m to provide us a lodging. But first, I pray 
thee, feel a little how many teeth I want in my 
upper jaw on the right side, for there I feel most 
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pain.'* — ^With that Sandia, feeling with his finger in 
the knighf s mouth, " Pray, sir,"' quoth he, " how- 
many grinders did your worship use to have on that 
ride ?^ — " Four,'* answered Don Quixote, " besides 
the eye-tooth, all of them whole and sound."— 
" Think well on what you say,'' cried Sancho.— - 
" I say four," replied Don Quixote, " if there were 
not five ; for.I neyer in all my life have had a tooth 
drawn or dropped out, or rotted by the worm, or 
loosened by rheimi" — " Bless me !'* quoth Sancho, 
*' why you have in this neth^ jaw on this side but 
two grinders and a stump ; and in that part of your 
upper jaw, never a stump, and never a grindei^; 
alas ! all is levelled there as smooth as the palm of 
one's hand."* — " Oh unfortunate Don Quixote !" 
cried the knight ; ^^ I had rather have lost an arm, 
so it were not my sword-arm ; for a mouth without 
cheek-teeth is like a mill without a mill-stone, San- 
cho ; and every tooth in a man's head is more valu- 
able than a diiunond. But we that proftss this strict 
order of knight-errantry, are all subject to these ca- 
lamities ; and therefore, since the loss is irretrievable, 
mount, my trusty Sancho, and go thy own pace ; I 
will follow thee." 

Sancho obeyed, and led the way, still keeping the 
road they were in ; which being very much beaten, 
promised to bring him soonest to a lodging. Thus 
pacing along very softly, for Don Quixote's gums 
and ribs, would not suffer him to go faster, Sancho, 
to divert his uneasy thoughts, resolved to talk to 
him all the while of one tMng or other, as the next 
chapter will inform you. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oftiie mae Discourse between Sancho and his Mas- 
. ter; as also of the Adventure of the dead Corpse^ 
and other Jbmtms Occurrences. 

** Now, sir," quoth Sancho, " I can't help think- 
ing, but that all the mishaps that have befallen us 
of late^ are a just judgment for the grievous sin you 
have committed against the order of knighthood, in 
not keeping the oath you swore, not to eat bread at 
board, nor to have a merry bout with the queen, 
and the Lord knows what more, until you had won 
what d^e call him, the Moor^s helmet, I think you 
named him:" — " Truly," answered Don Quixote, 
^^ thou art much in the right, Sancho ; and to deal 
ingenuously with thee, I wholly forgot that : and 
now thou may'st certainly assure thyself, thou wert 
tost in a blanket for not remembering to put tne in 
nund of it. However, I will take care to make due 
atonement ; for kniglit-errantry has ways to con- 
ciliate all sorts of matters." — "Why," quoth Sancho, 
" did I ever sweaf to mind you of your vow ?" — 
" It is nothing to the purpose," replied Don Quix- 
ote, " whether thou sworest or no : let it suffice that 
I think thou art. not very dear fix>m being accessary 
to the breach of my vow ; and therefore to prevent 
the worst, there will be no harm in providing for a 
remedy."—" Hark you then," cried Sancho, V be 
sure you dorft forget your atonement, as you did 
your oath, lest thosq confounded hobgoblins come 
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and maul me, and mayhap you too, for being a 
stubborn sinner.^ 

Insensibly night overtook them before they could 
discover any lodging ; and, which was worse, they 
were almost hunger-starved, all their provision be- 
ing in the waUet which Sancho had unluckily feft 
behind ; and to complete their distress, there hap- 
pened to them an adventure, or something that 
really looked .like one. 

While our ben^ted travellers we»t on dolefully 
in the dark, the knight very hungry, and the squhre 
very sharp set, what should they see moving towards 
them but a great number of lights, that appeared 
like so many wandering stars. At this strange ap- 
parition, down sunk Sancho^s heart at once, and 
even Don Quixote himself was not without some 
symptoms of surpnse. Presently the one pulled to 
him his ass^s halter, the other his horse^s bridle, and 
both made a stop. They soon perceived that the 
lights made directly towards them, and the nearer 
they came the bigger they appeared. At the terrible 
wonder Sancho shook and shivered every joint like 
one in a palsy, and Don Quixote^s hair stood up on 
end : howeyier, heroically shaking off the amazement 
which that sight stamped upon his soul, ^^ Sancho,'" 
said he, ^^ this must doubtless be a great and most 
perilous adventure, wh^e I shall have occasion to 
exert the whole stock of my courage and strength.^ 
«— " Woe's me,'' quoth Sjancho, " should this happen 
to be another adventure of ghosts, as I fear it is, 
where shall I find ribs to endure it r* — ^' Come all 
the fiends in hell,'' cried Don Quixote, ^^ I will not 
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suffer thefid to touch a hair of thy head* If they 
msulted thee lately, know there was tbeh between 
thee and me a wall, over which I could not climb ; 
but now we are in the open field, where I shall have 
liberty to make use of my sword.''—" Ay," quoth 
Sancho, " you may talk ; but should they bewitdi 
you as they did before, what the devil would it avail 
us to be in the open field ?'^— " Come, Sancho," re- 
plied Don Quixote, " be of good cheer ; the event 
will soon convince thee of the greatness of my va-. 
lour." — " Pray heaven it may," ^uoth Sancho ; " I 
will do my best." 

With that they rode a little out of the way, 
and, gazing earnestly at the Ughts, they soon dis- 
covered a great number of persons all in white. 
At the dreadful sight, all poor Sancho's shuffling 
courage basdiy deserted him ; his teeth began to 
chatter as if he had been in an ague fit, and as 
the objects drew nearer his chattering increased. 
And now they could plainly distinguish about 
twisty men on horseback, all in white, with tordi- 
es in their hands, followed by a hearse covered 
over with black, and six men in deep mourning, 
whose mules were also in black down to their very 
heels. Those in white moved slowly, murmuring 
&om their lips something in a low and lamentable 
tone. This dismal spectacle, at such a time of night, 
in the midst of such a vast solitude, was enough to 
have shipwrecked the courage of a stouter squire 
than Sancho, and even of his master, had be been' 
any other than Don Quixote : but as his imagina- 
tion straight suggested to him, that this was one of 
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those adventures of which he had so often read in 
his books of chivahy, the hearse appeared to him to 
be a litter, where lay the body of some knight either 
slain or dangerously wounded, the revenge of whose 
misfortunes was reserved for his prevailing arm ; 
and so without any more ado, couching his lance, 
and seating himself firm in the saddle, he posted 
himself in the middle of the road, where the com- 
pany were to pass. As soon as they came near, 
<* Stand,^ cried he to them in a haughty tone, *' who- 
ever you be, and tell me who you are, whence you 
come, whither you go, and what you carry in that 
litter ? for there is all the reason in the world 4x) be- 
Heve, that you have either done or received a great 
deal of harm ; and it is requisite I should be inform, 
ed of the matter, in order either to punish you for 
the ill you have committed, or else to revenge you 
of the wrong you have suffered.*'—** Sir,^ answered 
one of the men in white, ** we are in haste; the inn 
is a great way off, and we cannot stay to answer so 
many questions ;*" and with that, spurring his mule, 
he moved forwards. But Don Quixote, highly dis- 
satisfied with the reply, laid hold on the mulcts bridle 
and stopped him : " Stay,** cried he, " proud dis- 
courteous knight ! Mend your behaviour, and ^v^ 
me instantly an account of what I asked of you, or 
here I defy you all to mortal combat."— Now the 
mule, that was shy and skittish, being thus rudely 
seized by the bridle, was presently scared, and, 
rising up oh her hinder legs, threw her rider to the 
ground. Upon this one of the footmen that belong- 
ed to the company gave Don Quixote ill language ; 
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which 80 incensed him, that, being resolved to be 
revenged upon them all, in a mi^ty rage he flew 
at the next he met, who happened to be one of the 
mourners. Him he threw to the ground very much 
hurt ; and then turning to the rest with a wonder- 
ful agility, he fell upon them with such fury, that 
he presently put them all to flight. You would 
have thought Rozinante had wings at that time, so 
active and so fierce he then approved himself. 

It was not indeed for men unarmed, and naturally 
fearful, to maintain the field against such an enemy ; 
no wonder then if the gentlemen in white were im- 
mediately dispersed. Some ran one way, some an- 
other, crossing the plain with their lighted torches : 
you would now have taken them for a parcel of fro- 
licsome masqueraders, gambling and scouring on a 
carnival night. As for the mourners, they, poor 
men, were so muffled up in their long cumbersome 
cloaks, tha:t, not being able to make their party good, 
nor defend themselves, they were presently routed, 
and ran away like the rest, the rather, for that they 
thought it was no mortal creature, but the devil 
himself, that was ^x>me to fetch away the dead body 
which they were accompanying to the grave. All 
the while Sancho was lost in admiration and asto- 
nishment, charmed with the sight of his master^s 
valour ; and now concluded him to be the formi- 
dable champion, he boasted himself. 

After this the knight, by the light of a torch that 
lay burning upon the ground, perceiving the man 
who was thrown by his mule lying near it, he rode 
up to him, and, setting his lance to his throat. 
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" Yield," cried he, " and beg thy hfe, or thou 
diest.'' — " Alas, sir," cried the other, " what need 
you ask me to yield ? I am not able to stir, for 
one of my legs is broken ; and X beseech you, if 
you are a Christian, do not kill me. I am a master 
of arts, and in holy orders ; it would be a heinous 
sacrilege to take away my life.*'—" What a devil 
brought you hither then, if you are a clergyman P" 
cried Don Quixote,—" What else but my ill for- 
tune ?" replied the supplicant.—" A worse hovers 
over thy head," cried Don Quixote, " and threatens 
thee, if thou dost not answer this moment to every 
particular question I ask." — ** I will, I will, sir," 
replied the other ; " and first I must beg your par* 
dcm fot^ saying I was a master of arts, for I have yet 
but taken my bachelcxr's degree. My name is 
Alonzo Lopez : I am of Alcovendas, and came 
now from the town of Baega, with eleven other 
clergymen, the same that now ran away with the 
torches. We were going to Segovia to bury the 
corpse of a gentleman of that town, who died at 
Bae9a, and lies now in yonder hearse."-—" And who 
killed him ?" asked Dcm QuixotCi^-*" Heaven, with 
a pestilential fevCT," answered the other.—" If it 
be so," said Don Quixote, ^^ I am discharged of re- 
venging his death. Since Heaven did it, there is 
no more to be said ; had it been its pleasure to have 
taken me off so, I too must have submitted. I would 
have you informed, reverend sir, that I am a knight 
of La Mancha, my name Don Quixote ; my employ*- 
meat is to vbit all parts of the world in quest of ad- 
ventures, to right and relieve injured innocence, and 
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punish oppression.'**—" Truly, sir," replied the cler* 
gyman, " I do not understand how you can call 
that to right and relieve men, when you break their 
legs : you have made that crooked which was right 
and straight before ; and heaven knows whether it 
can ever be set right as long as I hve. Instead of 
relieving the injured, I fear you have injured me 
past relief; and while you seek adventures, you 
have made me meet with a very great nusadveUr 
ture."*— " All things,'' replied Don Quixote, " are 
not blessed alike with a prosperous event, good Mr 
Bachelor : you should have taken care not to have 
thus gone a processioning in these desolate plains at 
this suspicious time of night, with your white sur- 
pUces, buring torches, and sable weeds, hke ghosts 
and goblins, that went about to scare people out of 
their wits : for I could not omit doing the duty of 
my profession, nor would I have forborne attacking 
you, though you had really been all Lucifer's infer- 
nal crew ; for such I took you to be, and till this 
moment could have no better opinion of you.''— - 
" Well, sir^" said the bachel(»r, " since my bad 
fortune has so ordered it, I must desire you, as you 
are a knight-errant, who have made mine so ill an 
errand, to help me to get from under my mule, for 
it lies so heavy upon me, that I cannot get my foot 
out of the stirrup."—" Why did not you acquaint 



* The author's making the bachelor quibble so mucb^ 
under such improper circumstances^ was designed as a ridi- 
cule upon the younger students of the universities, who are 
apt to indulge in this species of wit. 
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4flie; ^I fliight ittvtr talked flDiill 
k^ mad never baj^ tkumi^tit on ii.^ — -Widi ilad: lie 
<»Led teidiu, yjipi— dkaogBBtfawlr fBrhsmm 
otueb iiett«r «Bq[ikj>v«d i& nSoDDg m load rf dioae 
IMVfiMMtt, vitidb tittf Jbdhr omb aEned akpg: -with 
tlMAi OB s MMRptcr-fliule. B^ kad 

^k mMiidbM, lie wnypfldk 1 
l«id ikktbm^yimimwm^ a&ddxBamn'hei 
faii WMte^ jnd fcAwff him.i0 wet ikel 
4M hiii Miiik; ; afiir wlndb he gsse 

dU!r«d^ he euiiJd not avoid doiag ^ 

^^ Aod^ mr,^ qmA Samba, ^ if die 

iri[MiJd kiKHT who it was that so wdl throlied 1 

jmdu^f you m^y tdil tfaaot it was die Cnnous Don 

<;(uix<Mte d« k Kanefaa, odierwiae called die Kmgb 

of Ui^e Woeful FiguK." 

Wliea the bachelor was gone, Don Qmxole adi- 
ed Haocho wbjr he called Imn the Kmght of the 
Woeful Figure ?— ^ Til te]l you why,"* quodi San- 
elu} ; ^^ I iiave been staring upon you diis pretty 
while by the light of diat unlucky priesf s tordi. 
And iniiy I never stir if ever I set eyes on a more 
diumsA %ure in my bonMlays ; and I can^t tell 
what should be the cause on\ unless your being 
Ured ftfter this fray, or the want of your worship^s 
U»t*th,^— " That is not the reason," cried Don Quix- 
oU* ; " no, Sancho, I rather conjecture, that the 
Migv who h commissioned by fate to register my 
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achievements, thought it convenient I should as- 
sume a new appellation, as all the knights of yore ; 
for one was called the Etiight of the Burning Sword, 
another of the Unicorn, a third of the Phoenix, a 
fourth the Knight of the Damsels, another of the 
Griffin, and another the Knight of Death ; by-which 
by-names and distinctions they were known all over 
the globe. Therefore, doubtless, that learned sage, 
my. historian, has inspired thee with the thought of 
^ving me that additional appellation of the Knight 
of the Woeful Figure : and accordingly I assume 
the name, and intend henceforward to be distin- 
guished by that denomination. And, that it may 
seem the more proper, I will with the first opportu- 
nity have a most woeful face painted on my shield.*" 
— ^" On my word,''. quoth Sancho, *' you may even 
save the money, and instead of having a woeful face 
pdnted, you need no more but only shew your own, 
I am but in jest, as a body may say ; but what with 
the want of your teeth, and what with hunger, you 
look so queerly and so woefully, that no painter can 
draw you a figure so fit for your purpose as your 
worship's.'*' — This merry conceit of Sancho extorted 
a sonile from his master's austere countenance : how- 
ever, he persisted in his resolution about the name 
and the picture ; and after a pause, a sudden thought 
disturbing his conscience, " Sancho," cried he, " I 
am afraid of being exconmiunicated for having laid 
violent hands upon a man in holy orders, Juxia 
iSiid ; 8% quis suadente diaboh, &c. But yet, now 
I think better on it, I never touched him with my 
handsf but only with my lance ; besides, I did not 
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in the least suspect. I had to do with priests, whom 
I honour and revere as every good Catholic and 
fiiithfiil Christian ought to do, but rather took them 
to be evil spirits. Well, let the worst come to the 
worst, I remember what befel the Cid Ruy-Dias, 
when he broke to pieces the chair of a king^s am- 
bassadcnr. in the pope^s presence, (or which he was 
excommunicated ; which did not hinder the worthy 
Rodrigo de Vivar from' bdiaving himself that day 
like a valorous knight, and a man of honour.'*' 

This said, Don Quixote was for visiting the hearse, 
to see whether what was in it were only dead bones : 
but Sancho would hot let him ; ** Sir,^ quoth he^ 
'^ you are come off now with a whole skin, and 
inudi better than you have done hitherto. Who 
knows but these same fellows that are now scamper- 
ed off, may chance to bethink themselves what a 
shame it is for them to have suffered themselves to 
be thus routed by a single man, and so come back, 
and fall upon us all at once ? Then we shall have 
work Plough upon our hands. The ass is in good 
case ; there's a hill not far off, and our bellies cry 
cup-board. Come, let us even get out of harmV 
way, and not let the plough stand to catch a mouse, 
as the saying is ; to the grave with the dead, and the 
living to the bread.'' With that he put on a dog- 
trot with his ass ; and his master, bethinking him- 
self that he was in the right, put on after him with- 
out replying. 

After they had rid a little way, they came to a 
valley that lay skulking between two hills. There 

10 



they alighted, and Sancho having opened his coat 
and spread it on the grass, with the provision which 
he had bundled up in it, our two adventurers fell 
to^ and their dtomntbs being dboipened with th^ 
sauce of hunger^ they eat their breakfdst^ ^itfier, 
afternoon's luncheon^ and supper^ &D M the same 
time, feasting themselves with varietur of ccdd tndats, 
which you may be sure were the best that could be 
§3iii ; th^ prii^st^ who had brought it for thi&if (5Vn 
eating, being Uke the rest cxf their c6aty nond of fbd 
worst Merwards fat their bdlies, and knoHing hifW 
to ntak^ muoh 6f tfaeitislelveBi 

Bui ninv they begait to groir nensibk of a v^ 
great itiisfortunfe, and such a misfortutfe d« KrAd bew 
irtamcd by poixr Safidio^ M &n&^ihe tMdfdfest Hm 
elr^ cdtild befal him; for tb^y fotnid th^y hsA not 
one dnop of trine or water to wiusb down tbdir me&t 
mA quendi th^ tbiii9l^ which now i^eorebed and 
cfaoakdd ib^ln wo^ftif than hanger hlid finch^ them 
be^re. HaWwoty Sandto^ ceusfdeiiilg tb^ w^e 
iti 9 pl^use vrh^H th« grAM was hedt and gr^^^ i^d 
<^ hid tkijuster-M-^-^what you nhMlI fiftd in tb^ folk^w. 
iftg <5hdpt&f. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of a wander/id Adventure achieved by the valorous 
Don Quiwote de la Mancha ; the Uke never com- 
passed vokh less danger by any of ike most famous 
Kni^sts in the vxyrld. 

. ^^ Thb^ grass is so fresh,^ quoth Sancho, half 
choaked with thirst, ^' that I dare lay my life we 
shall light of some spring or stream hereabouts; 
therefore, sir, let us look, I beseech you, that we 
may quench this oonfoimded drought, that plagues 
our throats ten times worse than hunger did our 
guts.*" Thereupon Don Quixote, leading Rozinante 
by the bridle, and Sancho his ass by the halter, af- 
ter he had laid up the reversion of th^ meal, they 
went feeling about, only guided by thdr guess ; for 
it was so dark they scarce could see their hands. 
They had not gone above two hundred paces before 
they heard a noise of a great water-fall ; which was 
to them the most welcome sound in the world : but 
then listening with great attention to know on which 
side the grateful murmur came, they on a sudden 
heard another kind of noise that strangely allayed 
the pleasure of the first, especially in Sancho, who 
was naturally fearful, and pusillanimous. They 
heard a terrible din of obstreperous blows, struck 
regularly, and a more dreadful rattling of chains 
and irons, which, together with the roaring of the 
waters, might have filled any other heart but Don 
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Quixote^s with terror and amazement. Add to this 
the horrors of a dark night and solitude, in an un- 
kitbwn place, the loud rustling of the leaves of some 
lofty trees under which fortune brought them at the 
same unlucky moment, the whistling of the wind, 
which concurred with the other dismaying sounds ; 
the fall of the waters, the thundering thumps, and 
the clanking of chaiins aforesaid. The worst too was, 
that the blows were redoubled without ceasing, the 
wind blowed on, . and daylight . was far distant. 
But then it was, Don Quixote, secured by his intre- 
pidity (his inseparable companion,) mounted his Bo- 
zin^mte, braced his shield^ brandished his lance, and 
shewed a soul unknowing fear, and superior to dan* 
ger and fortune. 

** Know, Sancho," cried he, " I was bom in. 
this iron age, to restore the age of gold, or the 
golden age, as some chuse to call it I am the 
man for whom fate has. reserved the most danger- 
ous and formidable attempts, the most stupendous 
and glorious adventures, and the most valorous 
feats of arms. I am the man who must revive the 
order of the Round Table, the twelve peers of 
France, and the nine worthies, and efface the me-, 
mory of your Platyrs, your Tablantes, your Olivan- 
tes, and your Tirantes. Now must your Knights, 
of the Sun, your Belianises, and all the numerous 
throng of famous heroes, and knights-errant of for- 
mer ages, see the glory of all their most dazzling 
actions eclipsed and darkened by more illustrious 
exploits. Do but observe, O thou my faithful 
squire, what a multifarious assemblage of terrors 
surrounds us ! A horrid darkness, a doleful solitude, 
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a dOBfused rudtBiig of leatves, a dkmal rattliiig of 
chaiiiB^ a howfing of tbe i^faids^ an asfcomflhiiig mnao 
of cataractSythatieemtofall itith a boisterauff nqpi* 
dity firom tbe steep monlitaiBs of the moon, a terri- 
Ue sound of redoiiUed blows, sdll wounding our 
ears like furious thunderclaps, and adead and uni^ 
Tersal alenc^ of those ihings thiit mi^t buoy up 
the smkiHg eoumge <if frail mortality. In dub ex- 
tr^titfty of daiigc<r, Mai^s himself m^ht tremblef 
iriith die affiight : yet I, in the imdst of all theae 
unutterable alarms^ still remaiii undaunted fittd un- 
shdcen. These ire but ineentives to my rsimtr^ 
dnd but atumate my heart the moi% ; it grows to0 
big and mighty for my breast, and leaps at the iqpu 
proadi of this threatening adventure^ as formidable 
as it is like to prove. Come^ girt Roziiumte 
straighter, and then Protiden6e protect thee : thoii 
mayest stay for me here ; but if I do not leturti in 
thiee days, jgo back to our village ; and j&om thene^ 
for my sake, to Toboso, where thou shak say to my 
incom|Muble Lady Duldbeay thlvt her faitfafol 
knight feU H sacrifice to love and honour^ while he 
attempted things that might hare miide Imn worthy 
to be called her adorer.^ 

When Sancho heard his master talk thus, he fell 
a weeping in the most pitiful manner in the world. 
*^ Pray, rir,'' cried he, " why will you thus run ' 
yourself into mischief? Why need you go about 
this rueful misventure ? it is main dlurk, and there 
is^never a living soul sees us ; we have nothitig to 
do but to sheer off, and get out of harm^s way, 
thbugh we were not to drink a drop the^e three 



days. Who is tkere to itke notice pf our flinch- 
ing? I haxre heacd our parson, whom jou very 
well know, say in his pulpit, that he who seeks 
danger, perishes therein : and tha^efinie we should 
not tempt heaven by going about a thing that we 
cannot compass but by a miracle. Is it not enough, 
think you, that it has preserved you from being 
tossed in a blanket as I was, and made you come 
off safe and sound from among so ^nany gdiilins 
that went with die dead man ? If all this won^t 
work upon that hard heart of yours, do but think 
of me, and ^rest yourself assured^ that wh^i once 
you ha^e left your poor Sandio, he will be ready 
tQ gyr» up die ghost for very fear, to the next that 
will 'Opme fyr it : I left my house and hc»ne, my 
wife, children, and itU to follow you, ho{»ng to be 
the b^tar fin* it, and not the wmrse ; but as cove- 
tousness breaks the sack, so has it broke me and my 
hopes ; for while I diou^t my sdf cocksure of that 
unlucky md i^ursed island, which you so often 
prpKoised m^, in lieu diereof you drop me here in 
% strang^s jdace. Dear master, don't be so hard- 
hearted ; wd if you won^t be parsuaded not to med- 
dle widi this ungradous adventure, do but put it 
off UU (ij^yJbnsfkj to which, according to the little 
doU I leaJtmed when a ahq)herd, it cannot be above 
duree hours ; for die muzzle of the lesser bear b 
jwt pver our heads, and makes midmght in the line 
of die left arw.'^-*-^^ How { canst diou see the muz- 
zle of the hear ?'' a3ked Don Quixote ; << there^s not a 
star to be seen in the sky.''—" That's true,*" quoth 
Smcho ; ^^ but fear is sharp^ighted, and can see 
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1^ V V 41 1ir«4 rf f^hvr v^ jtef^ Iniii lifiFt liE dap- 
Jit^ ; JiMid mtm^djtujfrr^ -yJiljttrJKyH'wlgnriiHd^teJ&rfteB 

fii^ii^M '. ^0 "^iiiM winm DOM i^uoxxstirdaMHiiglc: tto htm 
tm^^ (f/t»m^ he t(Mmi Lk bone untinid aol: ^ 
U ^4^ w}^im0t$i hoKpOif^ Atm^ he : 

yimf m^ <f Wj<1i he, ^ heaafetl% oo anr ode, 
#"^1 Uii Wf/itmalehadgt^toettanmdi^ ; 
if y^Ai Wiit ^il he itpaniag hnn, I dare psnra inj 
l^^i^^ ii Witt he but i^tming agmut the sHeaon ; or, 
mt iim myinff f%^ Init laduag aganist die prides."^ 
1^/ti iJtuiiuAe freUad^ sod daaied, and raved, and 
W4M iff Ii dafperate fury^ to find his hone so stub- 
l#fm»^ fnii at hMt, obiernng that the more he spur- 
ftfA mu\ ff/iAhd hb rnden, the more restive he proved, 
\%» ri^^lvrdf though very unwillingly, to have pa- 
^umi>*^ urtiii it wai» light. ^' Well,^ said he, <^ since 
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Bozinante will not leave this place, I must tarry in 
it until the xkiwn, though its slowness will cost me 
some sighs.^— ^' You shall not need to sigh nor be 
melancholy,^ quoth Sancho, ^^ for I will undertake 
to tell you stories until it be day ; unless your wor- 
ship had rather get off your horse, and take a nap 
upon the green grass, as knights-errant are wont, 
that you may be the fresher, and the better able in 
the morning to go through that monstrous adven- 
ture that waits for you.'' — " What dost thou mean 
by thus alighting and sleeping ?^ replied Don Quix- 
ote; ^^ thinkest thou I am one of those carpet- 
knights, that abandon themselves to sleep and lazy 
ease, when* danger is at hand? no, sleep thou, thou 
art bom. to sleep ; or do what thou wilt. As for 
mysdf, I know what I have to do.*" — " Good sir," 
quoth Sancho, << do not put yourself into a passion ; 
I meant no such thing, not I.*" Saying this, he 
clapped one of his hands upon the pummel of Ro- 
zinante's saddle, and the other upon the crupper, 
and thus he stood embradng his master's left thigh, 
not daring to budge an inch, for fear of the blows 
that dinned continually in his ears. ' Don Quixote 
then thou^t fit to claim his. promise, and desired 
him to tell some of his stories to help to pass away 
the time. 

" Sir,'' quoth Sancho, *^ I am wofully frighted, 
and have no heart to tell stories ; however, I will 
do my best ; and, now I think on it, there is one 
come into my head, which if I can but hit on 
it right, and nothing happens to put me out, is 
the best story you ever heard in your life ; there- 
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for? lUtea, £txr I mi 0oiBg to begkL-— In the dmy* 
of yois^ wken it wbm as it ir«s, gcml faedAe us dl, 
sod evil tp him di«tirvii Mcks. And hewe, ^,you 
aie to take nodca that tii^ of M. di4 not begin 
thek takf in an ordniaiy way ; for it wag a saying 
of a wise man wkon they called C^ato the Roman 
Tontor,^ that said, Eyil to boa that ifvil seekn, 
wfaieh is om pat for your ffiwpoee as a ring Ibr the 
finger, that yon may neith^r noddia nor make, nor 
seek einil and imsefaief fo¥ the nQooe, but rather get 
out €t harm's ir4y , for m^^ody fbroes us |o run ii^ 
the mouth of all the deyils in heli that wait for us 
yonder .^F-««>^ Go oa n4th the atory, Sandio,^ aiied 
Don Quixote^ ^ and leave the rest to fnydisoretipn.^' 
-■«*>^ I say Aen," queth fianeho, ^ <j^at in a country 
tQvn in Estremadura, there livied a eertain Aap^ 
herd, 9pai^cad I ahoiald ^lave said ; vfaidi goat., 
herd, as tjim story has it, w^u called Lope &iy£ ; 
and this Lope ^^yz wm^ in iLora with aek^henli^ss, 
ifhosp name was Tonfaui ; the whieh shephardees, 
whose name wmM Toraiya, was the daughter of m, 
wealthy graaier ; and this weidthy gmaiei^ ^^ l£ 
thou gpest on at diia raibe,'^ 43ried Don QAlcUj 
^^ and makest so mcpiy needless rep^iljpns, thou 
wilt not have told thy atery these two days.*** 
Pray thee tell it concisely, and like a snan 49f 
sense^ or let k aloae.''-r-^ I ^1 it you,'^qu<yth San- 
cho, ^^ ^ all stories are told in our oouatiy, and i 
cannot far ilii^ hkfod a£ me tdl it m any ather way, 

' i " 

* A mistake fbor Cato, the Roman Censor. 



nor 18 ii fit I Aoiiid ftltwr th^ cwtPW.''— >^ Why 
then teli it faoif tboi» wUt,'^ r^^isd Dpn QuixiHe, 
<> ainoe D»y ill fqrtun* faims im^ jbo «|^ ajid faeiir 
thee.'' 

^ Well tbea, de«r $ir,^ quodi Sancho, << as I 
WjM saying, dHSMiyie shepherdr-^goatJierd I should 
have saiidU-^wtts wouadily m l(we with that same 
flh^berdess Toraka, who was a weU-tnissed, round, 
crummy, stnipping wen<^, coy and fc^pidi and 
somewhat lihp a man, for obe had a kind of heard 
on her wppet Mp i methinks I see her now standing 
before fn^s.*— -^ Then I mippose thou knewest 
h^,'' said Do9^uixote.-wf< Not I,'' answered San- 
dio, ^< I never set eyes on her in i^y life ; but 
be <iiiit told tne 4he et^y said this was so true, that 
I u^ht vouch it fop a real trudi, and eyen swear 
I had «^en it all myself. Well,-<*«*-but, as you 
know, days go and oome, mid timeand str^w makes 
medlars lipe^ so it happened, that after several 
days ooming and going, the ^evil, who seldpm 
lies dead in a dkoh, but will have a finger in every 
pye, so brou^t it about, thait the shepherd set 
oHt w^ith his •sweedieail;, insomuch that ^ lov^ 
he boie her tarred into dudgeon and ill will ; and 
the eause was, by report of some mischievous tale- 
canriens that bore no good will to dther party, for 
that the liiephevd thou^it her no better than she 
should be^ a little loose in the hilts, and free of her 
hips,* Thereupon being grievous in the dumps 



* In the or^nal it nms^ She gave iiim''a certain quantity 
of little jealousieB^ above measure^ and within the prohibited 
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about it, and now bitterly hating her, he even re- 
solved to leave that country to get out of her sight : 
for now, as every dog has his day, the wench per- 
ceiving he came no longer a suitoring to her, but 
rather tossed his nose at her, and shunned her, £Jie 
began to love him and doat upon him like any 
thing/''-—" That is the nature of women,^ cried 
Don Quixote, " not to love when we love them, and 
to love when we love them not. But go on."" 

"The shepherd then gave her the slip,^ continued 
Sancho, "and driving his goats before him, went 
trudging through Estremadura, in his way to Por- 
tugal. But Toralva, having a long nose, soon 
smelt his design, and then what does she do, think 
ye, but comes after him bare-foot and bare-le^ed, 
with a pilgriin^s staff in her hand, and a wallet at 
her back,, wherein' they say she carried a piece of 
looking-glass, half a comb, a broken pot with paint, 
and I don'^t know wliat other trinkum trabkums 
to prink herself up. But let her carry what she 
would, it is no bread and butter of mine ; the short 
and the long is, that they say the shepherd with his 
goats got at last to the river Guadiana, which hap- 
pened to be overflowed at that time, and what was 
worse than ill luck, there was neither boat nor bark 
to ferry him over ; which vexed him the more be- 
cause he perceived Toralva at his heels, and he 



degrees : Alluding to certain measures not to be exceeded (in 
Spain) on pain of forfeiture and corporal punishment^ as 
swords above such a standard^ &c. 
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feared to be teazed and plagued with her weeping 
and wailing. At last he spied a fisherman, in a lit- 
tie boat, but so Uttle it was, that it would carry but 
one man and one goat at a time. Well, for all that, 
he called to the fisherman, and agreed with him to 
carry him and his three hundred goats over the 
Water. The bargain being struck, the fisherman 
came with his boat, and carried over one goat ; then 
he rowed back and fetched another goat, and after 
that another goat. Pray sir,**' quoth Sancho, " be 
tsure you keep a good account how many goats the 
fisherman ferries over ; for if you happen but to 
miss one, my tale is at an end, and the devil a word 
I have more to say. — Well then, whereabouts 
was I ? — Ho ! I ha^t — ^Now the landing place 
on the other side was very muddy and slippery, 
which made the fisherman be a long while in going 
and coming ; yet for all that, he took heart of grace, 
and made shift to carry over one goat, then another, 
and then another.*** — " Come,*' said Don Quixote, 
"we will suppose he has landed them all on the other 
side of the river ; for as thou goest on, one by one, 
we shall not have done these twelve months.""— 
** Pray, let me go on in my own way,^ quoth San- 
cho. " How many goats are got over already ?^ — 
** Nay, how the devil can I tell ?'" replied Don Quix- 
ote. " There it is r quoth Sancho ; " did not I 
bid you keep count ? on my word the tale is at an 
end, and now you may go whistle for the rest.*" — 
" Ridiculous,"' cried Don Quixote : " pray thee is 
there no going on with the story unless I know ex- 
actly how many goats are wafted over .?"** — " No, 
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umny ib there oot,^ quo^b Swcho, ^^fof 9» sqq9 99 
joa aiiswened, tfant you eoqld iH>t jtell, the jxst of 
^9 atoiy quite and ^ean dipped poit of my hand ; 
and 19 troth it ia a thgqsand pities, for it y^iysgye^ 
/raa} ane.^'^^ So then^ cried Dqp Qjujui^ ^' the 
«tory> ended ?^-^" Ay, mariy is jiit," q^oth l^apdio, 
<< it is po nM^e to be fetched to life th^p my di^ 
roortier.''— " Upon my honoiir,'* xsried XJon Q910:- 
ote, ^^ a most extraordinary story, apd tpldmd ^m«- 
cluded in as extraprdii^ry a manner ! it i§ A 9M*- 
such, I assure ye ; thijN^ tryly I jexpected l¥>l^si^ 
from a man of such uno(Hnmo9 pa|[$9. <A^ I poor 
S^Qcho, I am a&aid this dresidful j^c^ h^ tomed 
thy brain.".^" That nniy ireU fee,"' qyptb Spucho ; 
^^ but as for my story I ajJ^ sur^ there is npthiog 
more to jb^ said, for ^here you lose the Account of 
tbp goats, d?tf;re it /^nds.^ — " 3L,et it b^ #0," r^ed 
Don ftuixote ; '^ but now let ^8 try vk^im iBozi- 
n^plte be in humour to marcb.^ With tha); he gave 
lip^ioanie tvo spurs, and <he higfarmettled j«(M an- 
swered with one boynd, mi then stood sjtQ^ stUl, 
iK>t having the comman4 pf bi^ bind legs. 

Muph ftbont tbi^ tinje, whether it wj^^ the coy- 
ness of the night, or that S^tni^o b^ eaten some 
loosening food »t supp^, pr, w)^ i«ems nwr© 
probable, that nature, by a regyl^r ^pulse, gave 
him noitice .of her desire to perfQi?n a certain func-; 
tion that follows the third coiy^q^taon ; jit seems, 
honest Sanchp found hnnself urged to 4o that 
wbich nobody could ^q foj: him : but such w:ere his 
fe^s that be dur^t npt for h^s }ife s|ir the iure^dl^ 
of a straw from his nj^ter ; yet to think of biearing 
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the mtoietsLole k»d that pressed him so, was to hhn 
as great atl imposabilitj. In this peTfAexjo^ esi* 
gehcy^ (with lea^e be it spoken) he could find no 
other expedieni blit ta take his right band from the 
^riqiper of the saddle^ and sofdj untying his 
bfeeehesy let them dr6p dowrl to his heels ; having 
dohe this, he as liktitly todk up bis shirt, and ex* 
poaid his post6ri<xrs, ^vt^hieh were none of the least, 
tb the crpen air : bat the main point was how to ease 
himself of this terrible bttrthen withdot making t 
noise ; to whseh purpose he clutched bis teeth ckse^ 
screwed up his face, shrunk up his shoulders, aiid 
held in his breath as much a^ possible : jret see what 
misfortunes attend the best projected undertakings ! 
wben he had almost compslssed his design, he could 
iiG^ hinder an obstreperous scrund, very diiferent 
from those that caused his fear^ from unluckily 
bursting oat. << Hark !^ dried Don^Quixote, wh6 
beitrdit, <^ whatnoisfeisthat^ Sandio?''— ." Some new 
adventures, I wiU Warrant you,'' quoth Sancho,.**for 
ill luck, yon know, seldom conies alone.'" Having 
passed off the thing thus, he even ventured on an- 
oiher strain, and did it so cleverly, that without 
the leiist ihimour or nmse, his bumness was done ef- 
fectually, to the unspeakable ease of his body and 
Hiindt 

But Dm Quixote having the sense of smelling as 
perfect afe that of hearing, and Btfncho standing so 
very near^ or rather tacked to him, certain fumes, 
that asc«ttided perp^ndioularly, began to regale his 
nostrils with a i^mell hot So grateful as amber. No 
sooner the unwelcome steams disturbed him, but 
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having recourse to the common remedy, he stopped 
his nose, and then, with a snuffling voice, " Sancho^*" 
said he, ^^thou art certainly in great bodily fear.''— 
" So I am,'' quoth Sancho ; " but what makes your 
worship perceive it now more than you did before ?" 
— " Because," replied Don Quixote, ^* thou smell- 
est now more unsavourily than thou didst before."— 
" Hoh ! that may be," qiioth Sancho: "but whose 
fault is that? you may e'en thank yourself for it. 
Why do you lead me a wild-goose chace, anfi bring 
me at such unseasonable hours to such dangerous 
places? you know I am not used to it." — "Pray 
thee," said Don Quixote, still holding his nose," get 
thee three or four steps from me ; and for the fu- 
ture take more care, and know your distance ; for 
I find my familiarity with thee has bred contempt." 
— " I warrant," quoth Sancho, " you think I have 
been doing something I should not have done."— 
" Come, say no more," cried Don Quixote ; " the 
more thou stir it the worse it will be." 

This discourse, such as it was, served them to 
pass away the night ; and now Sancho, seeing the 
morning arise, thought it time to untie Rozinante's 
feet, and do up his breeches ; and he did both with 
so much caution, that his master suspected nothing. 
As for Rozinante, he no sooner felt himself at liber- 
ty, but he seemed to express his joy by pawing the 
ground ; for, with his leavQ be it spoken, he was a 
stranger to curvetting arid prancing. Don Quixote 
also took it as a good omen, that his steed was now 
ready to move, and believed that, it was a signal. 
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given him by kind fortune, to animate him to give 
birth to the approaching adventure. 

Now had Aurora displayed her rosy mantle over 
the blushing skies, and dark night withdrawn her 
sable veil ; all objects stood confessed to human 
«yes, and Don Quixote could now perceive he was 
under some tall chesnut trees, whose thick-spread- 
ing boughs diffused an awful gloom around the 
place, but he could not yet discover whence j»ro- 
ceeded the dismal sound of those incessant strokes. 
Therefore, being resolved to find it out, once more 
he took his leave of Sancho, with the same injunc- 
tions as before ; adding, withal, that he should, not 
trouble himself about the recompence of his servi- 
ces, for he had taken care of that in his will, which 
he had providently made before he left home ; but 
if he came off victorious from this adventure, he 
might most certainly expect to be gratified with the 
promised island. Sancho could not forbear blub- 
bering again to hear these tender expressions of his 
master, and resolved not to leave him till he had 
finished this enterprize. And from that deep con- 
cern, and this nobler resolution to attend him, the 
author of this history infers, that the squire was some- 
thiqg of a gentleman by descent, or at least the off- 
spring of the old Christians.* Nor did his good- 
nature fail to move his master more than he was 
willing to shew, at a time when it behoved him to 



* In contradiction to the Jewish or Moorish families^ of 
which there were many in Spain. 
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[fthake off «11 softer thoughts ; for now be ibde to- 
wards the place whence the noise of the blows acnd 
the w^Kter s^roed to come, wfaik Btedio trudged 
Itftef hkti^ leadhig by the halter the msepot'aUe 
dompHnicto of hii^ good and bad fortune. 

J^tet they bad gone a pretty Wd|]r niid^r a {riba^ 
SAM eovc^rt c)f ebesnut-tr^s, they done inta a ix^ss^ 
dow mi^mag to certain roeks, frenod: whose top there 
"Waa ft gr6At fall of i^^atets. At the foot of those 
ihOcki$ they discovered (tettahi old iU-contriVed build- 
tegs^ that rlitbel' locked like rmm than inhabited 
houites ; anA th^ perceired that the terrifying noise 
df thd bloWd, whidh yet continued, issued out of 
thait pkde. When tfa<$y oaiii^ nearei*, eveti patient 
ftoziftaiite bitti^f stdrted at tb« dr««dful sound ; 
but, being heaiftefled and pficified by his master, he 
was At last prevfiiikd with to draw nearer and near^ 
et' with wary steps i the knight i*econim€ttiding him- 
self all the Way most devoutly to his Dulcinea, and 
mfW aud then eim to heaven, in short ejaculfttions. 
As fot Sfiiticho, he stuek dos^ to his tna«ter, peep- 
iug all the way through Ro^kiflfite's legi», to see if 
he eould pet^iv^ what he dreaded to find out. 
When$ a little fatther^ at the doubling of flie point 
ot a rock, they plainly discotered (kind i^eid^r, da 
not take it sM^} sbi huge fidUug^mill hmtmet»^ 
which interchangeably thumping ncrveifal pietsm of 
ek>th, made the terrible if^ttSe this efiUMi all l>dll 
Quixote'*s anxieties and Sancho^s tribulation that 
night. 

Don Quixote was struck dumb at this unexp^t^^d 
sight, and was ready to drop ftOfiS hi* hor^ wilh 
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«haine and confusion. Sancho stared upon him, and 
saw him hang down his head, with a desponding 
dejected countenance, Uke a man quite dispirited 
with this cursed disappointment. At the same time 
he looked upon Sancho, and seeing by his eyes, and 
his cheeks swelled with laughter, that he was ready 
to burst, he could not forbear laughing himself, in 
spite of all his vexation ; so that Sancho, seeing his 
master begin, immediately gave a loose to his mirth, 
and broke out into such a fit of laughing, that he 
was forced to hold his sides with both his knuckles, 
far fear of bursting his aching paunch. Four times 
he ceased, and four times renewed his obstreperous 
laughing ; which saudiness Don Quixote began to 
resent with great indignation ; and the more when 
Sancho, in a jeering tone, presumed to ridicule him 
with his own words, repeating part of the vain 
speech he made when first they heard the noise ; 
^ Know, Sancho, I was bom in this iron age to re- 
store the age of gold, lamthemanforwhomheavai 
has reserved the most dangerous and glorious ad- 
yentviresy^ &c. Thus he went on, till his master, 
dreadfully enraged at his insolence, hit him two 
«uch blows on the shoulders with his lance, that, 
had they fallen upon his head, they had saved Don 
iQuixote the trouble of paying him his wages, what- 
ever he must have done to his heirs. . Thereupon 
Sancho, finding his jest turn to earnest, begged par- 
don with all submission : " Mercy, good your wor- 
ship," cried he, . ^^ spare my bones, I beseech you ! 
I meant no harm, I did but joke a little.*" — ** And 
because you joke, I do not,*" cried Don Quixote, 

VOL. I. p 
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^ Come hither, good Mr JesUTj you who pretoid 
toralhjr; tell me, had this been a dangoous adveo- 
tme, as well as it proves only a false alami, have I 
not shewn lesdutiaa enough to undertake and finish 
it ? aai I, who am a knight, bound to know the 
meaning of every mechanic noise,- and distinguish 
between soundand sound ? Beades, it migfathappoi, 
■BB really it is, that I had never seen a fulling-mill 
befcie, though ffaou, like a base scoundrel as thou 
art, wert bom and brought up among such mean 
implements of drudgery. But let the m fulling- 
hammers be transformed into so many ^ants, and 
then set them at me one by one, or all together; and 
if I do not lay them all at my feet with thdr heels 
upwards, then I will give thee leave to exercise thy 
ilLbred raiUery as much as thou pleasest.*^ 

^ Good your worship,^ quoth Sancho, *^ talk no 
more c«i it, I beseech you ; I confess I carried the 
jest too far. But now all is hushed and well, pray 
tell me in sober sadness, as you hope to speed in all 
adventures, and oome off eafe and sound as from 
this, 6aa\ you think but that the fright we were 
in, I mean that I was in, would be a good subject 
for people to make sport with ?^*— << I grant it,^ an- 
swered Don Quixote, " but I would not have it told ; 
for all peofdearenot so discreet as to place things, or 
look upon them, in the position in which they should 
be considered.^— ^< I will say that for you,^ quoth 
Sancho, ** you have shewn you understand how to 
place things in their right portion, when, aiming at 
my head, you hit my shoulders ; had not I ducked 
a liUle on one side, I had been in a fine condition ! 
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but let that pass, it will wash out in the bucking. 
I have heaild my grannam say, that man loves thee 
well who Makes thte to weep. Good masters may 
be hasty sometimes with a servant, but presently* 
after ^a hard word or two they commonly give him 
a pair of cast breeches : what they give after a htAU 
ing, heaven knows ; all I can tell is, that knights^ 
errant, after bastinadoes, give you some cast island, 
or some old-fashioned king(b>tn upon the main 
land." 

« Fortune,*' said Don Qutitote, *♦ will pebhipi 
order every thing thou hast said to come to pass ; 
therefore, Sancho, I pray thee think no mmr^of my 
severity ; thou knowest a msn cannot always com^ 
mand the first impulse of his passions. On the other 
side, let me advise thee not to be so saticy for die 
future, and not to assume that strange familiarity 
with me which is so unbecoming in a servant. I 
protest, in such a vast number of books of knight* 
errantry as I have read, I never fcmnd that any 
squire was ever allowed so great a freedom of speech 
with his master as thou takest with me ; and truly 
I look upon it to be a great fault in us both ; iti thee 
for disrespecting me, and in me for not making 
myself be more respected. Gandalin, Amadis de 
GauPs squire, though he was earl of the Firm Island, 
yet never spoke to his master but with cap in hand, 
his head bowed, and his body half bent, after the 
Turkish manner. But what shall we say of Gasa- 
bal, Don Galaor's squire, who was such a strict ob- 
server of silence, that, to the honour of his marveU 
lous taciturnity, he gave the author occasion to men- 
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tion his name but once in that vduininous authen* 
tic histoty ? From all this, Sancho, I would have 
thee make this observation, that there ought to be 
a distance kept between the master and the man^ 
the knight and the squire. Therefore, once more 
I tell thee, let us liye together for the future more 
according to the due deconun of our respective de- 
grees, without giving one another any further vexa. 
tion on this account ; for after aU, it will always be 
the worse for you on whatsoever occasion we hap- 
pen to disagree. As for the rewards I promised 
you, they will come in due time ; and should you 
be disappointed that way, you have your salary to 
tnist to, as I have told you.**^ 

** You say very well,** quoth Sancho ; ** but pow, 
sir, suppose no rewards should come, and I sho^ld 
be forced to stick to my wages, I would fain know 
bow much a squire-errant used to earn in the days 
of yore ? Did they go by the month, or by the day, 
like our labourers ?" — ^^ I do not think," replied 
Don Quixote, '* they ever went by the hire, but ra- 
ther that they trusted to their master^s generosity^ 
And if I have assigned tbee wages in my will, which 
I left sealed up at home, it was only to prevent the 
worst, because I do not know yet wji^t success I 
jnaj have in chivalry in these depraved times ; and 
I would not have my soul sufiFer in the other world 
for such a trifling matter ; for there is no state of 
life so subject to dangers as that of a knight-errant." 
— *' Like enough," quoth Sancho, " when merely 
the poise of the hammers of a fulling-mill is able to 
-trouble and disturb the heart of such a valiant 
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knight as your worship ! But you may be sure I 
will not hereafter so much as offer to open my lips 
to jibe or joke at your doings, but always stand in 
awe of you, and honour you as my lord and mas* 
ter.''— " By doing so,'' replied Don Quixote, "thy 
days shall be long on the face of the earth; for 
next to our parents, we ought to respect our mas- 
ters, as if they were our fathers.'' 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the high Adventure and Conquest qfMambrirufs 
Helmet, with other Events rehimg to our ininn- 
cible Knight. 

At the same time it began to rain, and Sancho 
would fain have taken shelter in the fulling-mills ; 
but Don Quixote had conceived such an antipathy 
against them for the shame they had put upon him, 
that he would by no means be prevailed with to go 
in ; and turning to the right hand he struck into a 
highway, where they had not gone far before he 
discovered a horseman, who wore upon his head 
something that glittered like gold. The knight had 
no sooner spied him, but, turning to his squire, 
*^ Sancho," cried he, " I believe there is no proverb 
but what is true ; they are all so many sentences 
and maxims drawn from experience, the universal 
mother of sciences : for instance, that saying. That 
where one door shuts, another opens : thus fortune, 
that last night deceived us with the false prospect 
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of an adventure, this morning offers us a real on^ 
to make us amends ; and such an adventure, Sancho, 
that if I do not gloriously succeed in it, I shall have 
now no pretence to an excuse, no darkness, no un- 
known sounds to impute my disappointment to : in 
short, in all probability yonder comes the man who 
wears on his head Mambrino's helmet,* and thou 
knowest the vow I have made.^— " Good sir,'' quoth 
Sancho, " mind what you say, and take heed what 
you do ; for I would willingly keep my carcase and 
the case of my understanding from being pound- 
ed, mashed, and crushed with fulling-hammers.""— • 
^ Hell take the blockhead T cried Don Quixote ; 
^' is there no difference between a helmet and a 
fulling-mill ?''—« I don't know," saith Sancho, 
'* but I am sure, were I suffered to speak my mind 
now as I was wont, mayhap I would give you such 
main reasons, that yourself should see you are wide 
of the matter,"—" How can I be mistaken, thou 
eternal misbeliever ?" cried Don Quixote ; " dost 
thou not see that knight that comes riding up 
directly towards us upon a dapple-grey steed, with 
a helmet of gold on his head ?" — " I see what I see," 
replied Sancho, " and the devil of any thing I can 
spy but a fellow on such another grey ass as mine 
is, with something that glisters o'top of his head." 
— " I tell thee, that is Mambrino's helmet," replied 
Don Quixote : " do thou stand at a distance, and 
leave me to deal with him; thou shalt see, that 
without trifling away so much as a moment in need- 

* See Orlando Furioso^ Canto I. 
9 
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less talk, I will finish this adventure, tod possess my- 
self of the desired hehnef— ** I shall stand at a 
distance, you may be sure,'' quoth Sancho ; " but 
I wish this may not prove another blue bout, and a 
worse job than the. fulling-mills." — " I have warned 
you akeady, fellow,'' said Don Quixote, " not so 
much as to name the fullitigrmills ; dare but once 
more to do it, nay, but to think on it, and I vow 
to — I say no more, but I'll full and pound your 
dogship into jelly."— These threats were more than 
sufficient to padlock Sancho's lips, for he had no 
mind to have his master's vow fulfilled at the ex- 
pence of his bones. 

Now the truth of the story was this : there were 
in that part of the country two! villages, one of which 
was so little that it bad not so much as a shop in it, 
nor any barber ; so that the barber of the greater 
village served also the smaller. And thus a person 
happening to have occadon to be let blood, and an- 
other to be shaved, the barber was going thither 
with his brass basin, which he had clapped upon 
his head to keep his hat, that chanced to be a^new 
one, from being spoiled by the rain ; and as the 
basin was new scoured, it made a glittering show a 
great way ofl; As Sancho had well observed, he 
rode upon a grey ass, which Don Quixote as easily 
took for a dapple-grey steed, as he took the barber 
for a knight, and his brass basin for a golden hel- 
met ; his distracted brain easily appljring every ob- 
ject to his romantic ideas. Therefore, when he saw 
the poor iiha^nary knight draw near, he fixed his 
lance, or javelin, to his thigh, and without staying 
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to hold a parley with his thoughtless adversary, 
flew at him as fiercely as Rozinante would gallop, 
resolved to pierce him through and through ; cry- 
ing out in the midst of his career, " Caitiff, wretch, 
defend thyself, or immediately surrender that which 
is so justly my due."' — The barber, who, as he peace- 
ably went along, saw that terrible apparition come 
thundering upon him at unawares, had no other 
way to avoid being run through with his lance, but 
to throw himself off from his ass to the ground ; and 
then as hastily getting up, he took to his heels, and 
ran over the fields swifter than the wind, leaving his 
ass and his basin behind him. Don Quixote finding 
himsdf thus master of the field, and of the basin, 
*^ The miscreant,'' cried he, " who has left this hel- 
met, has shewn himself as prudent as the beaver, 
who, finding himself hotly pursued by the hunters, 
to save his life, tears and cuts off with his teeth that 
for which his natural instinct tells him he was fol- 
lowed*" — Then he ordered Sancho to take up the 
helmet. — " On my word," quoth Sancho, having 
taken it up, " it is a special basin, and as well 
worth a piece of eight as a thief is worth a halter." 
With that he gave it to his master, who presently 
clapped it on his head, turning it every way to find 
out the beaver or vizor ; and at last seeing it had 
none, " Doubtless," said he, ^* the pagan for whom 
this famous helmet was first made, had a head of a 
prodigious size ; but the worst is, that there is at 
least one half of it wanting." — Sancho could not 
iprbear smiling to hear his master call the barber^s 
basin a helmet, and, had not his fear dashed his 
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mirth, he had certainly laughed outright.—** What 
does the fool grin at now ?" cried Don Quixote. — 
" I laiigh,'' said he, " to think what a hugeous 
jolt-head he must needs have had who was the 
owner of this same helmet, that looks for all the 
world like a barber's basin.'* — " I fancy,'' said Don 
Quixote, " this enchanted helmet has fallen by some 
strange accident into the hands of some person, who, 
not knowing the value of it, for the lucre of a little 
money, finding it to be of pure gold, melted one 
half, and of the other made this head-piece, which, 
as thou sayest, has some resemblance of a barber's 
basin : but to me, who know the worth of it, the 
metamorphosis signifies little ; for as soon as ever T 
come to some town where there is an armourer, I 
will have it altered so much for the better, that then 
even the helmet which the God of Smiths made for 
the God of War shall not deserve to be compared 
with it. In the meantime I'll wear it as it is ; it is 
better than nothing, and will serve at least to save 
part of my head from the violent encounter of a 
stone." — " Ay, that it will," quofli Sancho, " so it 
is not hurled out of a sUng, as were those at the 
battle between the two armies, when they hit you 
that confounded dowse o'the chops, that saluted 
your worship's cheek-teeth, and broke the pot about 
your ears in which you kept that blessed drench 
that made me bring up my guts." — " True," cried 
Don Quixote, " there I lost my precious balsam 
indeed ; but I do not much repine at it, for thou 
knowest I have the receipt in my memory." — " So 
have I too," quoth Sancho, " and shall have while 
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I have breath to draw ; but if ever I make any of 
that stuff, or taste it again, may I give up the ghost 
with it ! Besides^ I don'^t intend ever to do any thing 
that may give occasion for the use of it : for, my 
fixed resolution is, with all my five senses, to pre- 
serve myself from hurting, and from being hurt by, 
any body. As to being tossed in a blanket again, 
I have nothing to say to that, for there is no remedy 
for accidents but patience it seems : so if it ever be 
my lot to be served so again, 1^11 even shrink up my 
shoulders, hold my breath, and shut my eyes, and 
then happy be ludcy, let the blanket and fortune 
even toss on to the end of the chapter.'" 

" Truly,'' said Don Quixote, " I am afraid thou 
art no good Christian, Sancho, thou never forgettest 
injuries. Let me tell thee, it is the part of noble 
and generous spirits to pass by trifles. Where art 
thou lame ? which of thy ribs is broken, or what 
part of thy skull is bruised, that thou can'st never 
think on that jest without malice ? for, after all, it 
was nothing but a jest, a harmless piece of pastime : 
had I looked upon it otherwise, I had returned to 
that place before this time, and had made more 
noble mischief in revenge of the abuse, than ever 
the incensed Grecians did at Troy, for the deten- 
tion of their Helen, that famed beauty of the an- 
cient world ; who, however, had she lived in our age, 
or had my Dulcinea adorned hers, would have 
found her charms outrivalled by my mistress's 
perfections f' and sapng this, he heaved up a deep 
sigh. " Well then," quoth Sancho, " I will not rip 
up old sores ; let it go for a jest, since there is no 
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revenging it in eamest-^But what shall we do 
with this dapple-grey steed, that is so like a^'grey 
ass ? you see that same poor devil-errant has left it 
to shift for itself, poor thing, and by his haste to 
rub off, I don^ think he means to come back for it, 
and, by my beard, the grey beast is a special one." 
— " It is not my custom," replied Don Quixote, 
** to plunder those whom I overcome ; nor is it usual 
among us knights, for the victor to take the horse 
of his vanquidied enemy and let him go afoot, un- 
less his o>vn steed be killed or disabled in the com^ 
bat : therefore, Sancho, leave the horse, or the ass, 
whatever thou pleasest to call it ; the owner will be 
sure to come for it as soon as he sees us gone."— 
'^ I have a huge mind to take him along with us," 
quoth Sancho, " or at least to exchange him for my 
own, which is not so good. What, are the laws of . 
knight-errantry so strict, that a man must not ex- 
change one ass for another P at least I hope they will 
give me leave to swop one harness for another."— 
" Truly, Sancho," replied Don Quixote, " I am 
not so very certain as to this last particular, and 
therefore, till I am better informed, I give thee 
leave to exchange the furniture, if thou hast abso- 
lutely occasion for it."—" I haVe so much occasion 
for it," quoth Sancho, " that though it were far my 
own very self I could not need it more." So with- 
out any more ado, being authorized by his master^s 
leave, he made mutatio caparum^ (a change of capa- 
risons) and made his own beast three parts in four 
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better* for his new furniture. This done, they 
breakfasted upon what they left at supper, and 
quenched their thirst at the stream that turned the 
fulling-mills, towards which they took care not to 
cast an eye, for they abominated the very thoughts 
of them. Thus their spleen being eased, their cho- 
leric and melancholic humours assuaged, up they 
got again, and never minding their way, were all 
guided by Rozinante^s discretion, the depository of 
his master^^s will, and also of the ass% that kindly 
arid sociably always fcdlowed his steps wherever he 
went. Their guide soon brought them again into 
the high road, where they kept on a slow pace, not 
caring which way they went. 

As they jogged on thus, quoth Sancho to his 
master, " Pray,* sir, will you give me leave to talk 
to you a little ? for since you have laid that bitter 
command upon me, to hold my tongue, I have had 
four or five quaint conceits that have rotted in my 
^zzard, and now I have another at my tongue^s 
end that I would not for any thing should mis- 
carry.'" — " Say it, cried Don Quixote, " but be 
short, for no discour^ can please when too long.'*' 

" Well then,'' quoth Sancho, " I have been think- 
ing to myself of late how little is to be got by hunt- 
ing up and down those barren woods and strange 



* Literally, leaving him better by a tierce and quint ; al- 
luding to the game of picquet. 
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places, where, though you compass the hardest and 
most dangerous jobs of knight-errantry, yet no liv- 
ing soul sees or hears on'^t, and so it is every bit as 
good as lost ; and therefore methinks it were better 
(with submission to your worship^s better judgment 
be it spoken) that we e'en went to serve some em- 
peror, or other great prince that is at war ; for there 
you might shew how stout, and how wondrous 
strong and wise you be ; .which, being perceived 
by the lord we shall serve, he must needs reward 
each of us according to his deserts ; and there you 
will not want a learned scholar to set down all your 
high deeds, iimt they may never be forgotten : as 
for mine I say nothing, since they are not to be 
named the same day with your worship's ; and yet 
I dare avouch, that if any notice be taken in knight- 
errantry of the feats of squires, mine will be sure to 
comeinfora share.*" — "Truly, Sancho,'' replied Don 
Quixote, "there is some reason in what thou sayest ; 
hut first of all it is requisite that a knight-errant 
should spend some time in various parts of the 
world, as a probationer in quest of adventures, that, 
by achieving some extraordinary exploits, his re- 
nown may diflFuse itself through neighbouringclimes 
and distant nations : so when he goes to the court 
of some great monarch, his fame flying before him 
as his harbinger, secures him such a reception, that 
the knight has scarcely reached the gates of the me- 
tropohs of the kingdom, when he finds himself atr 
tended and surrounded by admiring crowds, point- 
ingand crying out, ^ There, there rides the Knight of 
the Sun, or of the Serpent,' or whatever other title th^ 
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knight takes upon him : * That is he,' they will cry, 
^ who vanquished in single combat the huge giant 
Brocabruno, sirnamed of the invincible strength ; 
this is he that freed the great Mamaluco of Persia 
from the enchantment that had kept him confinedfor 
almost nine hundred years together.' Thus, as they 
relate his achievements with loud acclamations, the 
spreading rumour at last reaches the king's palace, 
and the monar^ of that Country, being desirous to 
be informed with his own eyes, will not fail to look 
out of his window. As soon as he sees the knight, 
knowing him by his arms, or the device on his shield, 
he will be obliged to say to his attendants, ^My lords 
find gentlemen, haste all of you, as many as are 
knights, go and recrive the flower of chivalry that 
is coming to our court.' At the king's command, 
away they all run to introduce him ; the king him« 
self meets him half-way on the stairs, where he em^ 
braces his valorous guest, and kisses his cheek : then 
taking him by the hand, he leads him directly to 
the queen's apartment, where the knight finds her 
attended by the princess her daughter, who must 
be one of the most beautiful and most accomplished 
damsels in the whole compass of the universe. At 
the same time fate will so dispose of every thing, 
that the princess shall gaze on the knight, and the 
knight on the princess, and each shall admire one 
another as persons rather angelical than human ; and 
then, by an unaccountable charm, they shall both 
find themselves caught and entangled in the inex- 
tricable net of love, and wondrously perplexed for 
want of an opportunity to discover their amorous 
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anguish to one another. After this, doubtless, the 
knight is conducted by the king to one of the rich- 
est apartments in the palace ; where, having taken 
off his armour, they will bringhun arich scarlet vest- 
ment lined with ermines ; and if he looked so grace- 
ful cased in steel, how lovely will he appear in all 
the heighteningomaments of courtiers ! Night being 
come, he shall sup with the king, the queen, and 
the princess ; and shall all the while be feasting his 
eyes with the sight of the charmer, yet so as nobody 
shall perceive it ; and she will repay him his glances 
with as much discretion ; for, aj& I have said, she 
is a most accomplished person. After supper a 
surprising scene is unexpectedly to appear : enter 
first an iUfavoured little dwarf, and after him a fail 
damsel between two giants, with the offer of a cer« 
tain adventure so contrived by an ancient necro* 
mancer, and so difficult to be performed, that he 
who shall undertake and end it with success, shall 
be esteemed the best knight in the world. Presently 
.it MS the king^s pleasure that all his courtiers should 
attempt it ; which they do, but all of them unsuc* 
cessfully ; for the honour is reserved for the valor- 
ous stranger, who effects that with ease which the 
rest essayed in vain ; and then the princess shall 
be overjoyed, and esteem herself the most happy 
creature in the world, for having bestowed her 
affections on so deserving an object Now by the 
happy appointment pf fate, this king, or this em- 
peror, is at war with one of his neighbours as 
powerful as himself, and the knight being inform- 
ed of this, after he has been some few days at 
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court, offers the king his service ; which is aocepU 
ed with joy, and the knight courteously kisses 
the king^s hand in acknowledgment of so great a 
favour. That night the lover takes his leave of the 
princess at the iron grate before her chamber-win- 
dow looking into the garden, where he and she have 
already had several interviews, by means of the prin« 
cesses confidante, a damsel who carries on the intrigue 
between 'them. The knight sighs, the princess 
swoons, the damsel runs for cold water to bring her 
to life again, very uneasy also because the morning 
light approaches, and she would not have them dis- 
covered, lest it should reflect on her lady's honour. 
At last the princess revives, and gives the knight 
her lovely hand to kiss through the iron grate; 
which he does a thousand and a thousand times, 
bathing it all the while with his tears. Then they 
agree how to transmit their thoughts with secrecy 
to each other, with a mutual intercourse of letters, 
during this fatal absence. The princess prays him 
to return with all the speed of a lover ; the knight 
promises it with repeated vows, and a thousand 
kind protestations. ^ At last, the fatal moment being 
come that must tear him from all he loves, and from 
hk very self, he seals once more his love on her soft 
snowy hand, almost breathing out his soul, which 
mounts to his lips, and even would leave its body to 
dwell there ; and then he is hurried away by the 
fearful confidante. After this cruel separation he 
retires to his chamber, and throws himself on his bed ; 
but grief will not suffer sleep to close his eyes. Then 
rising with the sun, he goes to take his leave of the 
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king andthe queen : he de^res to pay his coinpBment 
of leave to the princess, but he is told she is indi^ 
posed ; and as he has reason to believe that his de* 
parting is the caute of her, disorder, he is so grie-; 
ved at the n^wi, that he is ready to betray the secret 
ofhisheart; which the priricess'^sconfidanteoUerving, 
she goes and acquaints her with it, and finds the 
lovely mourner bathed in tears, who tells her, that 
the greatest affliction of her soul is her not knowing 
whether her charming knight be of royal blood : but 
the damsel pacifies her, assuring her that so much 
gallantry, and such noble qualifications, were un* 
questionably derived from an illustrious and royal 
original. This comforts the afflicted fair, who does 
all she can to compo^ her looks, lest the king 
Or the queen shotdd suspect the cause of their al« 
teration ; and so some days after she appears in 
public as before. And now the knight, having been 
ikbsent for some time, meets, fights, and overcomes 
the king^$ enemies, takes I do not know how . 
ma,ny cities, wins I do not know how many battles, 
retiu'ns to coiu't, and appears before his mistress 
laden with honour. ' He visits 'her privately as be^ 
fore, and they agree that he shall demand her of the 
kitig her father in marriage, as the reward of aU his 
services: but the king will not grant his suit, as 
being unacquainted with his birth : however, whe- 
ther it be that the princess suffers herself to be pri- 
vately carried away, or that some other means are 
used, the knight marries her, and in a Uttle time 
the king is very well pleased with the match : for 

VOL. I. Q 
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noir die knig^ Mppean to be tlie son of a n^^bCjr 
king ct I Gaonot tell what oonntiy, for I dunk it 
is not in die map. Some tame after, die fiulierdiesy 
die prinoeflB is heizeas, and dius in a tiioe ohf 
knight oomes to be king. Having thus compfcat- 
ed his hi^ipiness, his next thoughts are to gcttdfy 
his squire, and all those who have beeninstni- 
mental in his advancement to the throne : thus he 
marries his squire to one of the princesses damselsy 
and most probably to bar fiivourite, who had beoi 
privy to the amours, and who is daughter to one of 
the most conaderable dukes in die kingdcMn.^ 

^ That is what I have been looking for all tins 
while,^ quoth Sancho ; ^' give me but that, apd let 
the world rub, there Fll stick ; for every dttle i)t 
dm will come to pass, and be your wordiip^ <ase 
as sure as a gun, if you will take upcMi you that 
same nickname of die Knight of die Woeful Figure.^ 
— ^^ Most certainly, Sancho,^ replied Don Quixote ; 
^^ for by the same steps, and in that very manner, 
knights-errant have always proceeded to ascend to 
the throne ; dierefore our chief business is to find 
out some great potentate, either among the Chris* 
tians or the Pagans, that is at war with his neigh- 
bours, and has a fair daughter. But we shall have 
time enough to enquire after that ; for, as I have 
told diee, we must first purchase fame in other 
places, before we presume to go to court Another 
thing makes me more uneasy : suppose we have 
found out a king and a princess, and I have filled 
the world with the fame of my unparalleled achieve- 
ments, yet cannot I tell how to find out that I am 
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of royal blood, though it were but second cousin to 
an emperor ; for it is not to be expected that the 
king will ever consent that I shall wed his daughter 
until I have made this out by. authentic proofs, 
though my service deserve it never so much ; and 
thus, for want of a punctilio, I am in danger of 
losing what my valour so justly merits. It is true, 
indeed, I am a gentleman, and of a noted ancient 
family, and possessed of an estate of a hundred and 
twenty crowns a-year ; nay, perhaps the learned 
historiographer who is to write the history of my 
life, will so improve and beautify my genealogy, 
that he will find me to be the fifth, or sdxth at least, 
in descent from a king : fpr, Sancho, there are two 
sorts of originals in the world ; some who, sprung 
from mighty kings and princes, by little and httle 
have been so lessened and obscured, that the estates 
and titles of the following generations have dwind- 
led to nothing, and ended in a point hke a pyramid ; 
others, who, from mean and low beginnings, still rise 
and rise, till at last they are raised to the very top 
of human greatness : so vast the difierence is, that 
those who were something are now nothing, and 
those that were nothing are now something. And 
therefore who knows but that I may be one of those 
whose original is so illustrious ? which beiiig hand- 
somely made out, after due examination, ought 
undoubtedly to satisfy the king, my father-in-law. 
But even supposing he were still refractory, the 
princess is to be so desperately in love with me, 
that she will marry me without his consent, though 
I were a son of the meanest water-carrier ; and if 
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hn ieoder honour semples to bless me against her 
father^s wiU, ihea it may not be amiss to pot a 
jdeasant constraint upon her, by conveying her by 
force out of the reach of her father, to whose per- 
iriecutiotts dther time or death wilt be sure to put a' 
Jieriod.'' 

^ Aj^ quoth Sancho, " your rake^helly fellows 
hare a saying that is pat to your purpose, Nerer 
ihinge nor creep, for what you by force may reap ; 
tSboi^h I think it were better said, A leap from a 
hedge is better than the prayer of a good man.* 
No iMre to be said, if the king your father-in-law 
iron^t let you have his daughter by fair means, 
never stand shall I, shall I, but fairly and squarely 
run away with her. All the mischief that I fear is 
only, tlmt while you are making your peace with 
him, ssmSl waiting after a dead man^s shoes, as the 
8a3ring is, the poor dog of a squire is like to go long 
barefoot, and may go hang himself for any good 
yoii will be able to do Him, unless the damsel, Gro- 
between, who is to be his wife, run away too with 
the princess, and he solace himself with her till a 
better tiine comes ; for I don'^t see but that the 
knight may clap up the match between us without 
any more ado." — " That is most certain,'' answered 
Don Quixote. — " Why then,'' quoth Sancho, " let 
us even take our chance, and let the w'orld rub." — 
*f May fortune crown our wishes," cried Don Quix- 
ote, " and let him be a Wretch who thinks himself 
one i" — " Amen, say I," quoth Sancho ; " for I am 

^ Better to rob than to ask charity. 
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one of your old Christians, and that is enough to 
qualify me to bie an earP^ — ^^ And more' than 
enough,"* said Don Quixote ; <^ for though thoti 
wert not so well descended, being a king I could 
bestow nobility on thee, without putiting thee to th« 
trouble of buying it, or doing me the least service ; 
and making thee an earl, men must call thee my 
lord, though it grieves theni never so much.*^— - 
^^ And do you think," qiiodi Sancho, ^ I would 
not become my equality main well B''-^" Thou 
shouldest say quality ,^^ £aid Don Quixote, ** and 
not equality."" — " Even as you will,'' returned San- 
cho : ^^ but, as I was saying, I should become an 
earld<»n rarely ; for I was' once beadle tp a brother^ 
hood, and the beadle's gown did so become me, that 
every body said I had the presence of a warden. 
Then how do you think I shall look with a duke's 
robes on my back, all bedaubed with gold and pearl 
like any foreign count ? ' I believe we ahall have 
folks come a hundred leagues to see me."— ^^ Thou 
wilt look wdl enough," said Don Qiuxote ; ^^ but 
then, thou must shav^ that rough bushy beard of 
thine at least every other day, or people will read 
thy "beginning in thy face as soon as they see thee." 
— « Why then," quoth Sancho, ** it is but keeping 
a barber in my house ; and if needs be, he shall trot 
after me wherever I go, Hke a grandee's master of 
the horse." — " How earnest thou to know," said 
Don Quixote, " that grandees have their masters 
of the horse to ride after them ?" — " I'll tell you," 
quoth Sancho : " some years ago I happened to be 
about a month among your court-folks, and there I 
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aaw a little dandiprat riding about, who, they said^ 
was a hugeous great lord: there was a man a horse- 
back that followed him dose wherever he went, 
turning and stopping as he did, jou would have 
thought he had been tied to his horse^s tail. With 
that I asked why that hind-man did not ride by the 
other, but still came after him thus ? and they told 
me he was master of his horses, and that the gran- 
dees have always such kind of men at their tail ; 
and I marked this so well, that I han\ forgot it 
fflnce.''— " Thou art in the right," said Don Quix- 
ote ; ^^ and thou mayest as reasonably have thy 
barber attend thee in this manner. Customs did 
not come up all at once, but rather started up and 
were improved by degrees ; so thou mayest be the 
first earl that rode in state with his barber bdhind 
him ; and this may be said to justify thy conduct, 
that it is an office of more trust to shave a mane's 
beard than to saddle a horse." — " Well," quoth 
Sancho, ^^ leave the business €£ the cut-beard to 
me, and do but take care you be a king and I an 
earL" — " Never doubt it," replied Don Quixote} 
and with that looking about, he discovefed-^-what 
the next chapter will tell you. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

How Don Quixote set free many miserable creatures^ 
who were carry i^, mttch agmnst their wills , to a 
plaice they did not UJce. 

CiD Hamet Benengeli, an Arabian and Man- 
chegan author, relates in this most grave, high- 
sounding, minute, soft and humorous history, that 
after this discourse between the renoMOied Don Quix- 
ote and his squire Sancho Panga, which we have 
laid down at the end of the seventh chapter, the 
knight lifting up his eyes, saw about twelve men a- 
foot, trud^ng in the road, all in a row, one behind 
another, like beads upon a string, being linked to- 
gether by the neck to a huge iron chain, and mana- 
cled besides. They were guarded by two horsemen, 
armed with carabines, and two men a-foot, with 
swords and javelins. As soon as Sancho spied them, 
** Look ye, sir,*" cried he, *^ here is a gang of 
wretches hurried away by main force to serve the 
king in the gaUies.*" — " How,'' replied Don Quix- 
ote, " is it possible the king will force any body ?^ 
— •* I don't say so," answered Sancho ; ^* I mean 
these are rogues whom the law has sentenced for 
their misdeeds, to rowin the king'sgaUies." — ** How- 
ever," replied Don Quixote, " they are forced, be- 
cause they do not go of their own free will."— 
" Sure enough," quoth Sancho.- — " If it be so," 
said Don Quixote, " they come within the verge of 
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my oflke, whidh is to hiiider vioknoe and 
aoo, and suoooiir all peo|de in nDsery.*" — ^ Ay, 
nr,^ quotli SancliOy ^ but nather liie kii^ nor law 
(iffia- any vioknoe to Bach widLed wietxjies, they have 
but tfadr deserts.'" By tlustlie chain ci slaves came 
op^idienDon Quixote, in very dviltenns, desiied the 
guards to infijrm him why these peo|de were led 
almg in that mamipr ?— ^ Sir,** answeied one of 
the horsemen, ^' thqr are criminals, condemned to 
serve the king in his gallies : that is all I have to 
say to you, and you need enquire no Cuther.^ — 
<< Nevathdess, sir,^ relied Don Quixote, '< I have 
a great deare to know in few words the cause of 
their misfortune, and I will esteem it an extiaordi- 
nary favour, if you will let me have that satisfac- 
iion.^— ^^ We have here the copies and certificates of 
thdir several sentences,^ said the other horseman, 
^* but we can't stand to pull them out and read them 
now ; you nu^ draw near and examine the m«i your- 
self : I suppose they themselves will tell you why 
they are condemned ; for they are such honest peo- 
pie, they are not ashamed to boast of their rogue- 
ries.'*' 

With this permission, which Doii Quixote would 
have taken of himself had they denied it him, he 
rode up to the chain, and asked the first, for what 
crimes he was in these misenUe circumstances ? 
The galley-slave answered him, that it was for being 
in love. ^* What, only for bdng in love ?* cried Dtm 
Quixote ; ^< were all those that are in love to be used 
thus, I myself might have been long since in the 
gallies.**—" Ay, but," replied the slave, " my love 
was not of that sort which you conjecture : I was so 
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desperately in love with a basket of limeii, and em- 
braced it so close, that had not the judge taken it 
from me by force, I would not have parted with it 
willingly. In short, I was taken in the fact, and so 
there was no need to put me to. the rack, it was pro^ 
ved so plain upon me. So I was committed, tried^ 
condemned, had the gentle lash ; and besides that, 
was sent, for three years, to be an element-dashei^ 
and there is an end of the business.^— *^^ An ele»> 
ment-dasher,'*^ cried Don Quixote, ^^ what do you 
mean by that ?" — " A galley-slave,'" answered the 
criminal, who was a young fellow, about four and 
twenty years old, and said he was b(»B at Piedra 

Then Don Quixote examined the second, but he 
)fas so sad and desponding, that he would make no 
answer; however, the first rogue informed the knight 
of his affairs : " Sir,** said he, " this eanary-faird 
keeps us company for having sung too much.'"-^ 
<• Is it possible T cried Don Quixote, " are men 
sent to the gallies for singing ?^ — ^^ Ay, marry are 
they,!" quoth the arch rogue ; ^^ for thoreis nothing 
worse than to sing in ai^uish.^ — ^^ How !^ cried Don 
Quixote ; ^^ that contradicts the saying, Sing away 
sorrow, cast away care.'"—** Ay, but with us the 
case is different,^ replied the slave ; ^^ he that songs in 
disaster, weeps all his life after.'"— ^^^ This is a riddle 
which I cannot unfold,^ cried Don Quixote.—** Sir, 
siud one of the guards, ** Singing in anguish, among 
these jail-birds, means to confess upon the rack : 
this fellow was put to the torture, and confessed his 
crime, which was stealing of cattle ; and because he 
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squeaked, or sung, as they call it, he was condemn- 
ed to the gallies for so. years, besides an hundred 
jirks with a cat of nine tails that have whisked and 
powdered his shoulders already. Now the reason 
why he goes thus mopish and out o^sorts, is only 
because his comrogues jeer and laugh at him con- 
tinually for not having had the courage to deny ; 
as if it had not been as easy for him to have said no 
as yes ; or as if a fellow, taken up on suspicion, 
were not a lucky rogue, when there is no positive 
evidence can come in against him but his own 
tongue ; and in my opinion they are somewhat in 
the right.'" — " I tlunk so too,^ said Don Quixote. 

Thence addressing himself to the third, " And 
you,*" said he, " what have yon done ?''-^" Sir,'' 
answered the fellow, readily and pleasantly enou^b, 
'^ I must mow the great meadow for five years to- 
gether, f<Mr want of twice five ducats.''—" I will 
give twenty with all my heart,'' said Don Quixote, 
** to deliver thee from that misery."—** Thank you 
for nothing," quoth the slave ; " it is just Uke the 
the proverb. After meat comes mustard ; or, like 
money to a starving man at sea, when there are no 
victuals to be bought with it : had I had the twenty 
ducats you offer me before I was tried, to have 
greased the clerk's [or recorder's] fist, and have 
whetted my lawyer's wit, I might have been now 
at Toledo in the market-place of ZocodoVer, and 
not have been thus led along like a dog in a string. 
But heaven is powerful. Basta ; I say no mcfire." 

Then passing to the fourth, who was a venerable 
old Don, with a grey beard that reached to his bo- 
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8om, he put the same question to him ; whereupon 
the poor creature feel a-weeping, and was not able 
to give him an answer ; so the next behind him lent 
him a tongue. '^ Sir,**^ said he, '^ this honest person 
goes to the gallies for four years, having taken his 
progress through the town in state, and rested at 
the usual stations.^ — ** That is,'' quoth Sancho, '* as 
I takeit, after he had been exposed to public shame/'* 
— '^ Bight," replied the slave ; ** and all this he is 
condemned to for being a broker of human flesh : for, 
to tell you the truth, the gentleman is a pimp, and, 
besides that, he has a smack of conjuring.*"— ^^ If it 
were not for that addition of conjuring,'' cried Don 
Quixote, " he ought not to have been sent to the gal- 
lies purely for hemg a pimp, unless it were to be 
general of the gallies : for, the profession of a bawd 
pimp, or messenger of love, is not like other common 
employments, but an office that requires a great 
deal of prudence and sagacity ; an office of trust 
flmd weight, and most highly necessary in a well re- 
gulated commonwealth ; noV should it be executed 
but by cavil well^escended persons of good natural 
parts, and^of a liberal education. Nay 'twere re- 
quisite there should be a comptroller and surveyor 
of the profession, as there are of others ; and a cer- 
tain and settled number of them, as there are of ex- 
change-brokers. This would be a means to pre- 
vent an infinite number of mischiefs that happen 

* Instead of the pllory^ in Spain^ they carry malefiurtors 
on an ass^ and in a particular habit^ along the streets^ the 
crier going before, and proclaiming their crime. 
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every daj, b^caiise the trade or profegsicm is follow- 
ed' by poor ignorant pretender^, silly waiting wo- 
men, young giddy-brained pag^s, shallow footmen^ 
and such raw inexperienced sort of p^ple, who in 
unexpected turns and emergencies stand with their 
fingers in their mouths, know not their right hand 
from th^ left, but suffer themselves to be surpri- 
sed, and spoil all for want of quickness of invention 
^ther to conceal, carry on, or bring off a thing ar- 
tificially. Had I but time I would point out what 
sort of persons are best qualified to be chosen pro- 
fessors of this moat necessary employment in the 
commonwealth ; however, at some future season I 
will inform those of it who may remedy this disor^ 
der. All I have to say now, is, that the grief I had 
to fiee these venerable grey hairs in such distress, 
for having followed that no less useful than ing^^ 
ous vocation of pimping, is now lost .in my abhor- 
renceofhisadditional character of aconjurer; though 
I very well know that no sorcery in the worid can 
effect cft force the will, 'as aome ignorant credulous 
persons fondly imagine : for our will is a free facul- 
ty, and i^o herb nor charms can constrain it As 
for philtres, and such-like compositions, which some 
silly women and designing pretenders make, they 
are nothing but certain mixtures and poisonous pre- 
parations, that make those who take them run mad; 
though the deceivers labour to persuade us they can 
make one person love another ; which, as I have 
said, is an impossible thing, our will being a free, 
uncontroulable power.'' — " You say very well, sir,'' 
cried the old coupler ; *< and upon my honour, I pro- 
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test 1 am whoQy innocent, a» to the^ imputation of 
witchcraft. As for the business of pimping, I can- 
not deny it, but I never took it to be a criminal 
function ; for my intention was, that dll the i^orld 
should taste the sweets of love, and enjoy each 
other^s society, living together in friendship and in 
peace, free from those griefs and jars that unpeople 
the earth. But my harmless design has not been 
so happy as to prevent my being sent now to a place 
whence I never expect to return, stooping as I do 
under the heavy burden of old age, and being grie- 
vously afflicted with the stranguiy, which scarce af- 
fords me a moment's respite from pain.^ This said, 
the reverend procurei* burst out afresh into tears 
and lamentations, which melted Sancho^s heai^ so 
much, that he pulled a piece of money out of his 
bosom, and gave it to him as an aln»s; 

Then Bon Quixote turned to the fifth, who seemed 
to be nothing at all concerned. ^^ I go to serve his 
ixiajesty,^said he, ^'^for having been somewhat too far- 
imiUaf with two of my cousin-germans, and two other 
kind-hearted vir^ns that were sisters ; by which 
means I have multiplied my kin, and begot so odd 
and intricate a medley of kindred, that it would puz- 
zle a convocation of casuists to resolve their degreeis 
of consanguinity. All this was proved upon me. 
I had no friends, and, what was worse, no money, 
and so was like to have swung for it : however, I 
was only condemned to the gallies for six years, and 
patiently subinitted to it. I feel myself yet young, 
to my comfort ; so if my life does but hold out, all 
will be well in time. If you will be pleased to be- 
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Stow iMinirthing upon poor mm&rsj heaven will le- 
ward you; and when we ptay, we will be sine to 
remember yoUj that your life may be as long and 
prosperous, as your presence is goodly and noble.^ 
This Inrisk spark appeared to be a student by his 
habit, and some of the guards said he was a fine 
speaker, and a good latinist. 

Afler him came a man about thirty years old, a 
clever, well-set, handsome fellow, only he squinted 
horribly with one eye : he was strangely loaded with 
irons ; a heavy chain clogged his leg, and was so 
long, that he twisted it about Ihs waist like a girdle : 
he had a couple of collars about his neck, the one to 
linkhim totherestof the slaves, and the other, one 
of those iron-ruffs which they call a keep-friend, or 
a friend's foot ; from whence two irons went down 
to his middle, and to their two bars were rivetted a 
pair of manacles that griped him by the fists, and 
were secured with a large padlock ; so that he could 
nattier lift his hands to his mouth, nor bend down 
his head towards his hands. Don Quixote enquiring 
why be was worse hampered with irons than the rest, 
^^ Because he alone has done more rogueries than all 
the rest,'* answered one of the guards. " This is 
such a reprobate, such a devU of a fellow, that no 
gaol nor fetters will hold him ; we are not sure he 
is fast enough, for all he is chained so.*" — " What 
sort of crimes then has he been guilty of,'' asked 
Don Quixote, " that he is only sent to the gallies ?" 
— " Why," answered the keeper, " he is condemned 
to ten years slavery, which is no better than a civil 
death : but I need not stand to tell you any more 
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of him, but that he is that notorious rogiie, Gines de 
Passamonte, alias Ginesillo de Parapilla.^ — ^* Hark 
you, sir,*" cried the slave, " fair and sofUy ; what a 
pox makes you give a gentleman more names than 
he has ? Gines. is my Christian name, and Passa- 
. monte my sirhame, and not Ginesillo, nor Parapilla, 
as you say. Blood ! let every man mind what he 
says, or it may prove the worse for him.*** — ^** Don^t 
you be so saucy, Mr Crack-rope,'' cried the officer 
to him, ^i or I may chance to make you keep a better 
tongue in your head.*"—" It is a fflgn,*** cried the 
slave, ^^ that a man is fast, aad under the lash ; but 
one day or other somebody shall know whether I 
am called Parapilla or no.*" — " Why, Mr Slip- 
string,'" replied the officer, ^^ do not people call yoa 
by that name ?"— " They do," answered Gines, 
" but ni make them call me otherwise, or I'll fleece 
and bite them worse than I care to tell you now.-«* 
But you, sir, who are so inquisitive," added he^ 
turning to Don Quixote, ** if you have a mind to 
give us any thing, pray do it quickly, and go your 
ways ; for I don't like to stand here answering 
questions ; broil me ! I am Gines de Passamonte, 
I am not ashamed of my name. As for my life 
and conversation, there is an account of them in 
bla6k and white, written with this numerical hand 
of mine." — " There he tells you true," said the 
officer, " for he has written his own history himself, 
without omitting a tittle of his roguish pranks ; and 
he has left the manuscript in pawn in the prison for 
two hundred reals."—" Ay," said Gines, " and will 
redeem it, bum me ! though it lay there for as many 
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ducats.^— ^^Then it must be an e a^tra orJiiMgypiece,^ 
ened Bon Quixote. — ^ So extraordinary,^ replied 
Gines, <' tbat it fiir outdoes not onfy Lazarillo de 
Tormes, but whatever has been, and shall be writ- 
ten m diat kind ; for mine is true every word, and 
no invented stories can compare with it for variety 
of tricks and acddents.^— << What is the title of the 
book r asked Don Quixote.^.^' The life of Gines 
de Passandonte,^ answered the other.«— << Is it quite 
finished ?^ asked the knight.— -<^ How the devil can 
it be finished and I yet living ?^ rephed the davc 
^^ There is in it every material point from my cradle, 
to this my last gcnng to thp gallies.^ — ^^ Then it 
seems you have been there before,^ said Don Quix~ 
ote.-^'^ To serve God and the king, I was somefour 
years there once before,** replied Gines : " I already 
know how the biscuit and the bulls-pizzle agree with 
my carcase : it does not grieve me much to go there 
agiun, for there I shall have leisure to give a finish- 
injg stroke to my book. I have the devil knows 
what to add ; and in bur Spanish gallies there is 
always leisure and idle time enough o^conscience : 
neither shall I want so much for what I have to in« 
sert, for I know it all by heart.*" 

" Thou seemest to be a witty fellow,'" said Don 
Quixote. — ^*« You should have said unfortunate tto,** 
replied the slave ; "for the bitch Fortune is still un- 
kind to men of wit.*" — ^^ You mean to such wicked 
wretches as yourself,'* cried the officer. " Look you, 
Mr Commissary,** said Gines, ** I have already de- 
sired you to use good language. The law did not 
give us to your keeping for you to abuse us, but 
IQ 
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only to conduct us where the king has oecasien for 
us. Let every man mind his own business^ and give 
good words, or hold his tongue ; for by the blood 
-—I will say no mor^ murder will oiit ; there will 
be a time when some people^'s rogueries may catne 
to light, as well as those of other folks.''^-iWith 
that the office, provoked by the slave's threats, held 
up his staff to strike him ; but Don Quixote stepped 
between them, and dei^ed him not to do it, and to 
consider,, that the slave was the more to be excused 
for being too free of his tongue, since he had ne'*er 
another member at liberty. Then addressing hiin^ 
self to all the slaves, ^< My dearest brethran,*" cried 
he, " I find, by what I gather from your own worde^ 
that though you deserve punishmentfor the several 
crimes of which you stand convicted, yet you suffer 
execution of the sentence by constraint^ and merely 
because you cannot help it. Besides, it is not un- 
likely but that this man's want of resolution upon 
the rack, the other's want of money, the third's want 
of friends and favour, and, in short, the judges per- 
verting and wresting the law to your great prejudice, 
may have been the cause of your misery. Now, as 
lieaven has sent me into the world to relieve the dis- 
tressed, andfree suffering weaknessfrom the tyranny 
of oppression, according to the duty of my profession 
jo£ knight-errantry, these considerations induce me 
to take you under my protection,— But because it is 
the part of a prudent man not to use violence where 
fair means may be effectual, I desire you, gentiemen 
of the guard, to release these poor men, there being 
people enough to serve his majesty in their places ; 

VOL. I. Jk 
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ftr k.is a haid oms la mgi» sbyet nf men wfaoBi 
God and oatate mads fi^ ; wd you haw the kaa 
reason to uie tlie^e wnrtohei iritb sererity, aeeui^ 
they oarer did you any wwog. Let tbem anfi(w«r 
ibrthfeirflrins in the other world; beayeniftjiut^you 
know, and will be sure to punish the wicked, as it 
will certainly reward tHe good. Coneidi^ besides, 
geotlemeii, thatitisndltheraChristiaD-Uk^ oar an 
honoiiraUe action, for men to be the butchers sad 
tonnentors of one aausthsr ; prindpslly, what no 
advantage osa arise frpm it I chuse to dears thin 
-of yon, with iKi much mildne«» and in so peaceable 
41 UHuiner, gsntlemcn, that I may hare opcasion to 
pay you a thankful acknowledgment, if you will be 
pleased to grant so leasonaUe a request: but if you 
proroke pie by relussl, I must be obliged to tell ye, 
thixt this ianoe, and this sword, guided by this m- 
•viacible am, shall ft>rce you to peid that to my y»- 
iour whicA you deny to ray oiTil entreaties.^ 

<^ A tery good jest, indeed,^ cried the officer ; 
** what a drrif makes you dote at such arate? wotdd 
you have us set at Uber^the king'*8 prisoners, as if 
we had authority to dp it, or you to command it? 
<3ro, go about your business, g^ood Sir Erraait, and 
set your basin right upon your emp^ pate ; and 
pray do pot meddle any further in what does not 
MPcem you, for those who will play with cats mual; 
«3q)ect to be scratched.^ 

^ Thou an a oat, and rat, and aownnrd to boot,^ 
cried Don Quixote; and with that he attacked the o£- 
fioer with such a sudden and suiprising fiury, thatbei. 
fore hehadany time to put himself into a postuftt of 
defence, he struck him down, dangerously woimded 



witli hi» lance ; and, as forttme had oidered it, this 
happened to be thehoraeiiian who waa armed with a 
cadbine. His compmasiM stood astonished at such 
ar bold actioB, but' at last fell upon the chamjnon 
with their swords fui4 darts, which might have poo*- 
ved falal to him, had not the slaves laid hold of thif 
opportunity to break the diain, in order to regain 
their liberty ; for, the guftrds peroaving theor endear 
vours to get loose, thought it more material to pr&> 
Tent them, than to be fighting a madman : but, as 
he pressed them vigorously on one side, and the 
daves were opposing them and freeing themselves 
on the other, the hurlyburly was so p^eft, and the 
guards 4m> perjdexed, that they did nothing to the pur- 
pose. Indie me^fntime, SaiK^ was helping Gines 
de Passimumte to gat off hif gyves, which he did 
eoom&t than can be imaged ; and then that active 
desperado having seized d^ wounded officer'^s sword 
and caribine^ he joined with Don Quixote, and some- 
times aiming at one, and someCinies at fhe other, as 
if iie had been ready to shoot them, yet still with- 
out letting off the piece, the other slaves at 4he same 
tinoepouling voflies of stone^shot at the guards, they 
betook themselves to their heek,.leaving Don Quix- 
ote and the criminals masters of the field. Sancho, 
who was always for taking care of the main chance, 
wasnot at ail pleased with this vielory ; for he guess- 
ed ihai the guards who were fled, would raise a 
hue ami cry, and soon b^ at their heels with the 
whole posse of the holy biotheriiood, and lay them 
up for a rescue and rebellion. This made liim ad- 
vise his master to get out of the way as fast as he 
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oould, and hide himself in the neighbouring moun^ 
tain& ^< I hear you,^ answered Don Quixote to this 
motion of his squire, <^ and I know what I have to 
da"** Then calling to him all th^ slaves, who by 
this time had uncased the keqper to his skin, they 
gathered about him to know his pleasure, and he 
spoke to them in this manner : ^^ It is the part of 
genefous spirits to have a grateful sense of the be*- 
nefits they receive, no crime being more odious 
than ingratitude. You see, gentlemen, what I have 
done for your sakes, and you cannot but be sensi- 
Ue how highly you are obliged to me. Now all 
the reoompence I require is, only that every one 
of you, loaden with that chain firom which I have 
freed your necks, do instantly repair to the city of * 
Toboso; and there presenting yourselves bdTore 
the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, tell her, that her 
faithful votary, the Kni^t of. the Woeful Counte- 
nance, commanded you to wait aa her, and assure 
her of his profound veneration. Then you shall 
give her an exact account of every particular rela- 
ting to thb famous achievement,^ by which you once 
more taste the sweets of liberty ; which done, I 
^ve you leave to seek your fortunes where you 
please.'" 

To this the ringleader and master thief, Gines 
de Passamonte, madeanswer for all the rest, ^' What 
you would have us to do,'' said he, ^^ our noble de- 
liverer, is absolutely impracticable and imposable ; 
for we dare not be seen all together for the W(N*ld. 
We must rather part, and sculk some one way, some 
another, and lie snug in t^reeks and corners under 
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ground j for fear of those damned man-hounds tlpat 
villbeafter us withahueandcry; therefore all we 
can and ought to do in this case, is to change this 
compliment and homage which you would have us 
pay to the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, into a certain' 
number of Ave Maries and Creeds, which we will 
say for your worship^s benefit ; and this may be 
done by night or by day, walking or standing, and 
in war as well as in peace : but to imagine we will 
return to our flesh-pots of Egypt, that is to say, 
take up our chains again, and lug them the devil 
knows where^ is as unreasonable as to think it is 
mght now at ten ap<Jock in the morning. ''Sdeath, 
to expect this from us, is to expect pears from an 
elm-tree*'*-— *^ Now, by ray sword,'* rephed Dcm 
Quixote, ^^ sir son of a whore. Sir Ginesello de Par. 
rapilla, or whatever be your name, you yourself, 
alone^ shall go to Toboso, like a dog that has 
scalded hb tail, with the whole chain about your 
shoulders.** Gines, who was naturally very chole^ 
ric, judging by Don Quixote's extravagance in free- 
ing them, that he was not very wise, winked on his 
comjianions, who, like men that understood edgns, 
presently fell back to the right and left, and pelted 
Don Quixote with such a shower of stones, that all 
his dexterity to cover himself with his shield was 
now ineffectual, and poor Rozinante no more obey- 
ed the spur, than if he had been only the statue 
of a horse. As for Sancho, he got behind his ass, 
and there sheltered himself from the vollies of flints 
that threatened his bones, while his master was so 
battered, that in a little time he was thrown out of 
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Uiiflddie tb the gRNmiL He wttnoaooBer'dcywiiy 
bat Ae student leaped on liiin^ took c/S his ham 
fimn his head^ gave him thiee or iutat thumpB on 
the AmMen ivith it^ and then gtve it so many 
knodcs against the stodefl^ that he ahnost broke it toF 
pieoes. After this, the j stripped him of his upper 
eoat, and had robbed him of his hose too, but diat 
his greaTes Imidered them. They sho eased San- 
dio of his iqper eoat, and left him in his doublet; 
then, hairing Abided the spols, thqr shifked every 
one for Umsdf , thinking more hoir to avoid being 
token up, and linked again in the chain, than of 
tnid^ng with it to my Lady Dukanea del Toboso. 
Thus the ass, Boxinante, Sanebo, and Bon Quix* 
ate, remained iiideed masters of the field, but in an 
ill conditicm : the ass hanging his head, and ptenve^ 
shaking his ears now and then, as if the Tollies of 
stones had still whiziedabout them; Roanante lying 
in a desponding maimer, for he had been knocked 
down as well as his unhappy rider ; Sancho un- 
cased to his doublet, aind tremUidg for fear of the 
holy brotheAood; and Don Quixote filled with 
sullen regret, to find himsdf so baiborously used by 
those whom he had so Ingfaly obliged. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

What bejH Ae rencmmedBon QUueoie in ^Sierra 
Morena (Mack tntmMain) beifkg (mt cfUke rarest 
iiAomikires in ihM dM^nHt hisiory. 

Db^ QvtxoTE, finding faiinself so ill treated, said 
to his squiiie ; ^ Baneho, I have always heard it said, 
that to do a kindness to clowns, is like throwing 
^ater into the sea.* Had I given ear to thy ad- 
irice, t had preVehted this misfortune ; but ance the 
thilig is done it is needless to repine ; this shall be 
a learning to nie for the future." — " That is,'* quoth 
Sancho, **^ when the devil is blind : but since you 
say, you had escaped this mischief had you believed 
me, good sit, believe me now^ anfd you will escapea 
grisater ; for I must tell you, that those of the holy 
brotherhood do not stand in awe of your chivalry, 
nor do they care a straw for all the knights-errant 
in the world. Methinks I already hear their arrows 
irhiflzing about my ears."*!*— ** Thou art naturally 
a totrard, Sancho,'* cried Don Quixote ; •* never- 
theless, that thou mayest not say I am obstinate, 
and never follow thy advice, I will take thy coun- 
sel, aiid for once convey myself out of the reach of 



* I<; 18 kbour lost^ because liiey are ungratefiil. 

t The troopers of the holy broUiarhood used cross-bows. 
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this dreadful brotherliood, that so strmgdy abmui 
thee ; but upon this condition, that thou nerer tdl 
any mortal creature, nather^wfaile J live, nor after 
my death, that I withdrew myself from this danger 
throt^ fear, but merely to eompiy with thy en* 
treaties : for if thou ever piiesmne to say otherwise^ 
thou wilt bdye me; andfio%this time to that time, 
and from that time to the world'^s end, I give thee 
the lie, and thou liest, and shalt lie in thy throat, as 
often as thou sayest, or but thinkest te the contrary. 
Therefore do not offer to reply ; for sbouldest tkou 
but surmise^ that I would avoid any dangar, and 
especially this which seems to gire soBoe occasion of 
colour for fear, I would certainly stay here, thou^ 
unattended and alone, and expect and face not osJy 
the holy brotherhood, which thou dreadestso mueh^ 
but also the fraternity or twelve heads of the tribes 
of Israel, the seven Maccabees, Castor and Pollux^ 
and all the brothers and brotherhoods in the uni- 
verse.'' — " An't please your worship/' quoth San- 
cho, ^^ to withdraw is not to run away, and to stay 
is no wise action, when there is more reason to fear 
than to hope ; it is the part of a wise man to keep 
himself to^y for to-morrow, and not venture all 
his eggs in one basket. And for all I am but a 
clown, or a bumpkin, as you may say, yet I would 
have you to know I know what's what, and have al- 
ways taken care of the main chance; therefore do 
not be ashamed of being ruled by me, but even get 
on horseback an you are able: come, I will help 
you, and then follow me ; for my mind plaguSy mis- 
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gives ine^ that nav^ one pair of heels wUl stand us in 
more stead than two pair of hands.^ 

Don Quixote, without any i:^ply> made shtft to 
mount Roziiiante, and Sancho on his ass led the 
way to the neighbouring mountainous desert called 
Sierra Morena,* which the crafty squire had a d&* 
sign to cross over, and get out at the farthest end, 
either at Viso, or Almadovar ddCampo, and in the 
mean time to lurk in the craggy and almost inacoes- 
sible retreats of that vast .mountain, for fear of fall- 
ing into the hands of the holy brotherhood. He 
was the more eager to steer this course, finding that 
the provifflon which he had laid on his ass had esca- 
ped plundering, which was a kind of miracle, con- 
sidering how narrowly the galley-slaves had search-, 
ed ever3rwhere for booty. It was night before our 
two triaveUers got to the middle and most desart part 
of the mountain ; where Sancho advised Im master 
to stay some days, at least aa long as thdr ppvisions 
lasted; and accordingly that night they took up 
their lodging between two rocks, among a great 
number of cork-trees : but fortune, which, acc(»rd- 
ing to the opinion of those that have not the light of 
true faith, guides, appoints, and contrives all things 
as it pleases, directed Gines de Passamonte (that 



* Sierra, though Spanish for a mountain, properly means 
(not a chain, hut) a saw, from the Latin Serra, hecause of its 
ridges rising and falling like the teeth of a saw. This moun- 
tain (called Morena from its Moorish or swarthy colour) parts 
^e kingdom of Castile from the province of Andalusia. 
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iM8tef^*ffoguti^ wl»»^ tiianks be ta Doii Qi)dxole*s 
force and folly, hild b^ea piit in a oooditimi to do 
him m miieiehkf) to dus very ftart of tihte oioiiiiUiii, 
in ordeir to hide huQuielf tall the heat of tlui pursuit^ 
#luich he had juat cause to fear^ wete orer. He As- 
covered oUr adyenturen mudi aflbotit the thne that 
thqr fdl asleep; and as wicUad men are lAways un^ 
grateful, and urg^ikt neoesiity pitompts idany to do 
things at thcj v^ thoughts ti whidi they perhaps 
would start at bther times, Gmes, who was a 8traii4 
ger bodi td gfatHiide dnd hmninity, retolved td 
ride away iAik Sanoho^s ass ; for as for Roainante, 
he looked upon him as d lUi^ thai wocdd neither 
seU norpawn : sowhUepocr Sahcho lay saoriiig, he 
iqnrited away his darlbig beast, and made such 
haste, that before day he thoaght himself and his 
prize secure front the tinhaqppy oW^er^s piAsuit 

Now Auiua with her smiling face returned td en^ 
Kven and cheer the earth, bui alas ! to grieve and 
affright Sancho with adismal disooTcry : for he had 
no sooner opmed his eyes, but he missed his ass ; 
and finding himsdf deprived of that dear partner of 
his fortuneb, and best comfort in his peregrimations^ 
he broke out into the most pitiful and sad lamenta- 
tions in the world ; insomuch that he waked Daa 
Quixote with his moans. ^' O dear child of my 
bowds,** cried he, ** bom and bred imder my roof, 
my children'^s play-fellow, the comfort of my wife, 
the envy of my neighbours, the ease of my f^urthens^ 
the staff of my life, and in a word, half my main* 
tenanoe ; for with ax and twenty maiavedis, whidi 
were daily earned by thee, I made shift to keep half 
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my &niilj.^ Doa Qukote, who eeu&iy guessed the" 
dBLuie of thedeeonijfdidmtS) strove tci ccdocifoithbiiirith 
kind condoling words, and learned dis6our$e& upon 
the uncertainty of human ha{q>iliesi» : but nothing 
proved so efFectail toasstiagehis sorrow^ as the pro^ 
mise which his master miide hhn of drawing a bill 
of ^change on hid niece for three asse^ out al five 
whieh he had at home, payable to SanciiD Pan^ 
or his Older; which prevailing argument soon dried 
up his tears, hushed his s&ghs and moans, and turned 
his complaints into thanks to his gendh>us master 
for so unexpected a favour. 

And nowy as they wandered further in these 
moTuntains, Don Quixote was transported with joy 
to find himself where he might flatter his atnlntion 
with the hopes of fiesh adventures to signalisse his' 
valbur; for thete vast desarts made him call to mind 
the wonderful exploits df other knight&^rrant, per- 
farmed in such solitudes. Pilled with thoisfe airy 
notions, he thought on nothing else : but Saneho Was 
for more substantial food ; and now, thinking him- 
self quite out of the reach of the holy brotherhood, 
his only care was to fill his belly with the relics bf 
the dorical booty ; and thus sitting adeling, as wo- 
men do, upon his beast, he slily took out no# one' 
piece df meat, then anodic, and kept his grinders 
going faster than his feet. Thus plodding on, he 
would not hAve giv6h a rush to have met with any 
other adventure. 

While he was thus employed, he observed, that 
his master endeavoured to take up something that 
lay on the ground with the end of his lance : this 
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ran. tD hdsfk Ima to i& up tfie hwHiTj 
iriHeh |mml tohgaiytuiMHwHyaoitfeaeataE 
a. aofikUer tlHt ipoe Ui; (K^ Esdiflr 4(0^ 
l^fing «z{MHd te tie neadisi. The 




^ and m^, Kcaftti, I diaak 1 

skdcy adwMvr MerRov l«B;ri«iA As^ 



iimJMe, ^mddo dwa keep Ae^Dli'^— ^ 
mmmd joar watAip^ qnodb 

Jmen end ilie odMr duo^ bId die bi^ 
iMpt die mtoHik ^ I £Kf ,"* and Dte 
^ diet fone pcnoiiy batini^ losl las way 
incMiiiteois^ lieft been inet by lobbeiSy vlio lia^ 
dfl'w JIIIII9 end boned bis body 
ahontsu^*-^ Sure your wonl^'^s] 
ed Sancbo^ ^ fir, bed diej been Ing^wsjmicn, diqr 
would nerer hsre 1^ mdi a hoo/ty bcfaiod dicnL? 
—^ Thou art in die rig^t,^ lepGed Don Quixote ; 
** and diefefore I cannot imag^ what it nmst be. 
But 0tay^ I win examine die table-bodk, perbaps we 
diaU find something written in diat, wUdi wiU help 
u« to diflcover what I would know.^ With that 1^ 
opened it^ and the first thing he found was the toU 
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lomng rough draught of a sonnet, fairly enough 
written to be read with ease ; so he read it aloud, 
that Sancho might know what was in it as well as 
iiimself : 



THE RESOLVE. 

A SOKKBT. 

Love is a god ne'er knows our pain. 

Or cruelty's his darling attribute ; 
Else he'd ne'er force me to complain. 

And to his spite my raging pain impute. 

But sure if Love's a god, he must 
Have knowledge equal to his power ; 

And 'ds a crime to think a god unjust: 
Whence then the pains that now my heart devour ? 

From Phyllis ? No : why do I pause ? 

Such cruel ills ne'er boast so sweet a cause ; 
Nor from the gods such torments we do bear. 

Let death then quickly be my cure : 
When thus we ills unknown endure, 

'Tis shortest to despair. 

<< The devil of any thing can be picked out of 
this,^ quoth Sancho, ^' unless you can tell who that 
same Phyll is.''— I did not read Phyll, but Phyllis,'' 
said Don Quixote. — ^' O then, mayhap, the man 
has lost hisfilly-foal."— " Phyllis," said Don Quix- 
ote, " is the name of a lady that is beloved by the 
author of this sonnet, who truly seems to be a tole* 




pm^i mAtm 4uit wttwhem lakall ^ve\ 
kUtt^ wrmm di m warn totmwj to mf I^aijDaL 
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better^ tlioie two j^As^ nr aceoBiffiAaMatay 
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I fntMt coiifiMi the toms of tlie knig^ in fimner 
«p((ii are not altogether to pcdhe, nor ao adoned 
with word«9 as with though and inreatiaDa/* 

^ Good iir^^ quodi Sandio, ^ look agnn into the 
pocket-boiA^ mayhap joa wiD find Moieiriiat that 
will infomi you dt what you would know.** With 
that Don Quixote tunmig over the leaf, ^ Here^s 
Mime proie,^ cried be, ^^ and I think it is the sketdi 
of a WeJatter*^*-^ 1 good your wonhip,^ quoth 
Hancho, *^ read it out by all meins, for I delight 
mightily in hearing of love-stories.^ 

Don Quixote read it aloud, and found what fol- 
lows: 

^ The falffthood of your promises, and my des- 
IMify hurry nio from you for ever ; and you shall 
wMm^ hosr tlie news of my death, than die cause 
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of my comidaiiits. Youhove fofsaken me^ ungi^Ue- 
fill fiiir, for one Hiore wealth j indeed, but not matt 
deserving than your abandoned slave. Were virtue 
esteemed a treasure equal to its worth by your un- 
thinking sex, I must presume to say, I should have 
no treason to envy the wealth of otfacs^ and no mi*. 
r<xtune to bewail. What your beauty has raised, 
your actions have destroyed; the first made me mis- 
tako you fer an angel, but the last convince me you 
are a very woman. However, O i too lovely dis- 
turber of my peace, may inmiterrupted rest and 
downy ease CTgross yoin* happy hours ; and may 
Ibrgiving heaven still keep your hudiiand's perfi. 
diousness concealed, lest it should cost your rqioit- 
ing heart a sigh for the injustice you have done to 
so fidthfiil a lover, and so I should be prompted to 
a revenge which I do not deaie to take. Farewell.^ 

** This lette*," quoth Don Quixote, " does not 
give us any further insight into the thuigs we would 
know ; all I can infer ir(Mil it is, that the person who 
wrote it wasabetrayed lover.** And so turning over 
the resnaining kaves, he found seva*al cfther letter^f 
and v«?ses, some of ^viiich were legible, and some so 
scrKiUed, that he could make nothing of them. As 
ibr those he read, he could meet with nothing in 
them but accusations, complaints and expostulations, 
distrusts and jealousies, pleasures and discontents, 
favours and disdain, the one highly valued, the other 
as moumfblly resented. And while the knight was 
poring on the table-book, Sancho was rummaging 
the portmanteau, and the seat of the saddle, with 
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-^'ff Ir hilt iMliiiiil ill liii 1 iiiil hiijU^ ^ 

On ife<)thar lUe^ ife Ki^clit of tiK W 
ita a m gdy ^kumed to knnr wki ms the <Mwer of 
tihe pottaaMilieaM^ giipriiiiilg by 1^ mats, ^ ietta, 
Okt liaaBi, and dbe gold, dot k lOBapenHK cf 
yirrthp irhnwi thf ^Mmm mm! imVindiM m if lib, ml 
IvewiiaddriTaBlodeipdr. At b^^ bovevcc, fe 
9Nre orcr die dioiig^ of k, duoovok^ mfaodf 
diiou|;iidMt ¥jflt deim; nd flok nide <n,idio% 
guided b]rIlaziii«te*sdi«Rln, wln^ 
die grwre Mg^mous cmtme dnve d^ pUncst simI 
inoodiett wsy ; dieiDailerfitillfiiiDlybcfievii^diat 
ill dKNie voody uneuidwated tatetts he shoidd in&l- 
liUy iUrt Mme wooderM adTcnture. 

And indeed^ while diese hopes pnapffffwrf him, he 
•pied upon die top of a stcmy crag just before him 
a mm duit skipped from rock to rock, over briars 
and budie«, widi wonderful agility. He seemed to 
him naked from the waist upwards, with a thidc 
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black beard, his hair long, and strangely tangled, 
his head, legs, and feet bare ; on his hips a pair of 
breeches, that appeared to be of sad-coloured yel- 
vet, but so tattered and torn, that they discovered 
his skin in many places. These particulars were 
observed by Don Quixote while he passed by, and 
he followed him, endeavouring to overtake him, for 
he presently guessed this was the owner of the pdrU 
manteau. But Rozinante, who was naturally slow 
and phl^matic, was in too weak a case besides to 
run races with so swift an apparition : yet the Knight 
of the Woeful Figure resolved to find out that unhap- 
py creature, though he were to bestow a whole year 
in the search ; and to that intent he ordered Sancho 
to beat one side of the mountain, while he hunted 
the other. <^ In good sooth,^ quoth Sancho, '< your 
worship must excuse me as to that ; for if I but offer 
to stir an inch from you, I am almost fritted out of 
my seven senses : and let this serve you hereafter for 
a warning, that you may not send me a nail^s breadth 
from your presence."— " Well," said the knight, ** I 
will take thy case into consideration; and it does not 
displease me, Sancho, to see thee thus rely upon my 
valour, which, I dare assure thee, shall never fail 
thee, though thy very soul should be scared out of 
thy body. Follow me, therefore, step by step, with 
a»much haste as is conastent with good speed ; and 
let thy eyes pry every where while we search every 
part of this rock, where, it is probable, we may meet 
with that wretehed mortal, who doubtless is the own- 
ev of the portmanteau." 

" Odsnigs, sir," quoth Sancho, " I had rather 
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get out ot bis way ; for, ahouU we dumoe to i 
him, and he lay claim to the partmanteau, it is a 
j^a case I shall be forced to part with the mmiey : 
and therefore I think it mucfa better, without nuu 
king 8o mudi ado, to let me keep it banajide^ tall 
we can li^t on the right owner tome more easy way, 
and without dancing afler him ; wfaidi may not hfl^ 
fCBL dll we haye apoit all the money ; ud in thait 
case I am fire from the Liw, and he may go whisde 
for it'*-^'^ Thou art miatdcen, Sancho,'' cried Don 
Quixote ;** finr, fledn^ we haye some reason to think, 
that we know who is the owner, we are bound in 
oonsdenoe to endeavour to find him out, and restore 
it to him ; the rather, because should we not now 
strive to meet him, yet the strong presumption we 
have that the goods bel<mg to him, would make us 
possessors of them malajide^ and render us as guilty 
as if the party whom we suqpect to have lost the 
things were really the right owner ; therefore, £riaid 
Sancho, do not think much of searching for him, 
nnce, if we find hi|n out, it will extremely ease my 
mind,^ 

With that he spurred Roanante ; and Sancho^ 
not very well jdeased, fdUowed him, comforting 
himself^ however, with the hopes of the three asses 
which his master had promised him. So when they 
had rode over the greatest pert of the mountain, 
they came to a brook, where they found a mule 
lying dead, with her saddle and bridle about her, 
and herself half devoured by beasts and birds oi 
prey ; which discovery further confirmed them in 
ihdr susjMcion, that the man who fled so nimbly 
from them was the owner of the mule and portman- 
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teau. Now as diey paused and pondered upon this, 
they heard a whistfing like that of some shepherd 
keeping his flocks ; and presently after, upon their 
left hand^ they spied a great number of goats with 
an old herdsman after them, oa the top of the 
mountab. Don Quixote called out to him, and de- 
ared him to come down ; but the goat-herd, instead 
of answering him, asked them in as loud a tone, how 
they came thither in those desarts, where scarce any 
living creatures resorted except goats, wolves, and 
other wild beasts? Sancho told him, they would 
tttisfy him as to that point if he would come where 
they were. With that the goaUherd came down to 
them ; and seedng them look upon the dead mule, 
^^ That dead mule,"" sud the old fellow, << has bun 
in that very place this six months ; but pray tell 
me, good people, have you not met the master of 
it by the way ?'*— •" We have met nobody," answer, 
ed Don Quixote ; <^ but we found a portmanteau 
and a saddle-cushion not far from this place.*^-*^*^ I 
have seen it too," quoth the goatJierd, ^< but I 
never durst meddle with it, nor so much as come 
near it, for fear of some misdemeanour, lest I should 
be charged with having stolen somewhat out of it : 
for who knows what might happen ? the devil is 
subtle, and sometimes lays baits in our way to tempt 
us, or blocks to make us stumUe."-^.^^ It is just 
so with me, gaffer," quoth Sancho ; '' for I saw the 
portmanteau too, d^ye see, but the devil a bit would 
I come within a stone^s throw of it ; no, there I 
found it, and there I left it : iYaith, it shall e^en lie 
there still for me. He that steals a bellweather shall 
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be diMorercd by the bdL"— <" TeU m^ 
friend^'' asked Dm Quixote, **> dost dioa knoir iriio 
is the owner of those things r — ^ All I know of the 
maXXer^ ansirered the goatJicTd, ^ is, that it is now 
six inooths, little more or less^ since to a oortain 
sheep-lidd^ some three leagues off, there came a 
young well-featured pioper gentleman in good 
dolhes, and under him this same mule that now lies 
dead here, with the cuslnon and doak Jiag, which 
you say yon met, but toudied not He asked us 
which was the most desart and least frequented 
part of these mountains ? and we told him this where 
we are now; and in that we wpdke the jdain truth, 
for diould you venture to go but half a league fur- 
ther, you would hardly be able to get back again 
in haste; and I marvel how you could get even thus 
far ; for there is neither high-way nor foot-path that 
may direct a man this way. Now, as soon as the 
young gentleman had heard our answer,' he turned 
about his mule, and made to the place we shewed 
him, leaving us all with a hugeous liking to his 
comeliness, and strangely marvelling at his demand, 
and the haste he |made towards the middle of the 
mountain. After that we heard no more of him in 
a great while, till one day by chance one of the 
shepherds coming by, he fell upon him without 
saying why or wherefore, and beat him. without 
mercy : after that he went to the ass that carried 
our victuals, and, taking away all the bread and 
cheese that wa . there, he tripped back again to the 
mountain with wondrous speed. Hearing this, a 
good number of us together resolved to find him 
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out ; and when we had spent the best part of two 
days in the thickest of the forest, we found him at 
last lurking in the hollow of a, huge cork-tree, from 
whence he came forth to meet us as mild as could 
be. But then he was so altered, his face was so dis- 
figured, wan^ and sun-burnt, that, had it not been 
for his attire, which we made shift to know again, 
though it was all in rags and tatters, we could not 
have, thought it had been the same man. H^ sa- 
luted us courteously, and told us in few words, 
mighty handsomely put together, that tire were not 
to marvel to see him in that manner, for that it be- 
hoved him so to be, that he might fulfil a certain pe- 
nance enjoined him for the great sins he had commit- 
ted. We prayed him to tell us who he was, but he 
would by no means do it : we likewise desired him 
to let us know where we might find him, that when- 
soever he wanted victuab we might bring him some, 
which we told him we would be sure to do, for 
otherwise he would be starved in that barren place ; 
requesting him, that if he did not like that motion 
neither, he would at leastwise come and ask us for 
what he wanted, and not take it by force as he had 
done. He thanked us heartily for our offer, and 
begged pardon for that injury, and promised to ask 
it henceforwards as an alms, without setting upon 
any one. As for his place of abode, he told us he 
had none certain, but wherever night caught him, 
there he lay : and he ended his discourse with such 
bitter moans, that we must have had hearts of flint 
had we not had a feeling of them, and kept him 
company therein; chiefly considering we beheld 
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him SO strangely altered ftom what we had seen Imik 
before : for, as I said, he was a very fine ocmady 
young man, and by his speedi and bdiavkmr we 
oould guess him to be wdl bom, and a courtlike 
sort of a body : for though we were bat clowns^ 
yet sudi was his genteel behariour, that we oonlcl 
not help being taken with it. Now as he was talk- 
ingto us, he stopped of asudden, as if he had been 
strode dumb, fixing his eyes stedfiistly on the 
ground ; wh^-eat we all stood in amaze. After he 
had dius stared agood while, he shut his eyes, then 
opened them again, bit his lips, knit hk brows, 
dutohed his fists ; and then riang from the ground, 
whereon he had thrown himself a little before, he 
flew at die man that stood next to him with such a 
fiiry, that if we had not pulled him off by main fcnice, 
he would have bit and thumped him to death ; and 
all the while he cried out, *^ Ah I traitcnr Ferdinaiid, 
here, here thou shalt pay for the wrong thou hast 
-done me ; I must rip up that false heart of thine C* 
and a deal more he added, all in dispraise of that 
same Ferdinand. After that he flung f^om us with- 
out saying a word, leaping over the bushes and 
brambles at such a strange rate, that it was impose- 
ble for us to come at him ; from which we gather- 
ed, that his madness comes on him by fits, and that 
same one called Ferdinand had done him an ill turn, 
that hath brought the poor young man to this pass. 
And this hath been confirmed since that many and 
many times ; for when he is in his right senses, he 
will come and beg for victuals, and thank us for it 
with tears : but when he. is in his mad fit, he will 
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beat us though we profifer him meikt dviUy : aiid to 
tell you the truth, ars^^ added the goat-herd, ^^ I 
and four odiers, of whom two sre my men, and the 
otiier two my friends, yesterday agreed to look for 
him till we should find him out, either by fair means 
or by force to carry turn to Almodover town, that 
is but eight leagues off; and there we will have him 
cured, if possible, or at least we shall learn what he 
is whai he comes to his wits, and whether he has 
any friends to whom he may be sent back. This is 
all I know of the matter ; and I dare itssure you, 
that the owner of those things which you saw in the 
way, is the self-same body that w^nt so nimbly by 
you ;^ for Don Quixote had by this time acquaint- 
ed the goat-herd of lus having seen that man skip* 
ping among the rodcs. 

The knight was wonderfully concerned when he 
had htturd the goat^herd's story, and renewed his 
Teaolution of finding out that distracted wretch, 
^rhatever time and pains it might cost him. But 
fortune was more propitious to his desires than he 
could reasonably have expected : for just as they 
were speaking they spied him right against the place 
where they stood, coming towards them out of the 
cleft of a rock, muttering somewhat to himself, 
which they could not well have understood had 
they stood close by him, much less could they guess 
bis meaning at that distance. His apparel was such 
as has already been said, only Don Quixote observed 
when he drew nearer, that be had on a shamoy 
waistcoat torn in many places, whi<(h yet the knight 
found to be perfumed with amber ; and by this, as 
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also by the rest of his clothes, and other conjectures; 
he judged him to be a man of some quality. As 
soon as the unhappy creature came near them, he 
saluted them very dvilly, but with a hoarse voice. 
Don Quixote returned his civilities, and, alightang 
from Rozinante, accosted him in a very graceful 
manner, and hugged him dose in his arms, as if he 
had been one of his intimate acquaintance. The 
other, whom we may venture to call the Kni^t of 
theRaggedFigure,aswellasDonQuixote the Knight 
of the Woeful Figure, having got loose from that em- 
brace, could not forbear stepping back a little, and 
laying his hands on the companion'^s shoulders, he 
stood staring in his face, as if he had been stri- 
ving to call to mind whether he had known him be- 
fore, probably wondering as much to behold Don 
Quixote^s countenance, armour, and strange figure, 
as Don Quixote did to see his tattered condition : 
but the first that opened his mouth after this pause 
was the Bagged Knight, as you shall find by the se- 
quel of the story. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Adventure in the Sierra-Morma continued. 

The history relates, that Don Quixote listened 
with great attention to the disastrous Knight of the 
Mountain, who made him the following compliment. 
" Truly, sir, whoever you be, (for I have not the 
honour to know you,) I am much obliged to you for 
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your expressions of civility and friendship ; and I 
could wish I were in a condition to convince you 
otherwise than by words of the deep sense I have 
of them : but my bad fortune leaves me nothing to 
return for so many favours, but unprofitable wishes.*" 
— " Sir,'' answered Don Quixote, " I have so hearty 
a desire to serve you, that I was fully resolved not 
to depart these mountains till I had found you out, 
that I might know from yourself, whether the dis- 
contents that have urged you to make choice of this 
unusual course of life, might not admit of a reme- 
dy ; for if they do, assure yourself I will leave no 
means untried, till I have purchased you that ease 
which I heartily wish you : or if your disasters are 
of that fatal kind that exclude you for ever from the 
hopes of comfort or relief, then will I mingle sor« 
rows with you and, by sharing your load of grief, 
help you to bear the oppresring weight of affliction ; 
for it is the only comfort of the miserable to have 
partners in their woes. If, then, good intentions may 
plead merit, or a grateful requital, let me entreat 
you, sir, by that generous nature that shoots through 
the gloom with which adversity has clouded your 
graceful outside ; nay, let Ine conjure you by the 
darling object of your wishes, to let me know who 
you are, and what strange misfortunes have urged 
you to withdraw from the converse of your fellow- 
creatures, to bury yourself alive in this horrid soU- 
tude, where you linger out a wretched being, a 
stranger to ease, to all mankind, and even to your 
very self. And I solemnly swear,'' added Don 
Quixote, " by the order of knighthood, of which I 
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The Kniglit of die Wood, hcHBg tlK Kiigltf; cf 
die Woelbl Ilgiiie talk at I 
itodfiMdy fiir a long liaMy and irieved, j 
hmtlWrnheadlDfiiot; and wfaee lie Ind gneda 
great wlnle upon Um, ^ Sr,* cried he, ^ if joo 
hare aoj dmig toeat, fiir hearen^a adke give it me, 
and when my hanger is abated, I AaSH he better 
able io ooDipl J widi jonr desires, which your great 
cinlifies and imdesaved offers oUige me to satisfy."^ 
Sandio and the goat-herd, hearing dns, preaendy 
took out some victuals, the one out of his hag, the 
other out of his scrip, and gave it to the ragged 
knight to alky his hunger, who immediately feD on 
with that greedy haste, that he seemed rather to de- 
vour than feed ; for he used no intermission between 
\kt and bit, so greecUly he chc^iped them up; and 
all the time he was eating, neither he, nor the bye- 
standers, spoke the leieut wcm^. When he had as- 
suaged his voracious appetite, he beckoned to Don 
Quixote and the rest to follow him ; and after he 
had brought them to a neighbouring meadow, he 
laid himself at his ease on the grass, where the rest 
of the company sitting down by him, neither he nor 
they havmg yet spoke a word since he fell to eadng, 
he began in this manner : 

** Gentlemen,'* said he, " if you intend to be in- 
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fisrmed of my misfortunes, you must promise me 
beforehand not to cut off the thread of my doleful 
narration ivith any questions, or any other interrup- 
tion ; for in the very instant that any of you does 
it, I shall leave off abruptly, and ivill not afterwards 
go on with the story ."^ This preamble put Don 
Quixote in mind of Sancho^s ridiculous tale, which 
by his neglect in not telling the goats, was brought 
to an untimely conclu^on. " I only use this pre- 
caution,** added the ragged knight, ^^ because I 
would be quick in my relation ; for the very re- 
membrance of my former misf<»rtune proves a new 
one to me, and yet I promise you, will endeavour to 
omit nothing that is material, that you may have as 
full an account of my disasters as I am senrible you 
desire." Thereupon Don Quixote, for himself and 
the rest, having promised him uninterrupted atten- 
tion, he proceeded in this manner : 

** My name is Cardenio, the place of my birth one 
of the best cities in Andalusia ; my descent noble, my 
parents wealthy, butmy misfortunes are so great, that 
they have doubtless filled my relations with the deep- 
est of sorrows ; nor are they to be remedied with 
wealth. Hot goods of fortune avail but little against 
the anger of heaven. In the same town dwelt the 
charming Lucinda, the most beautiful creature that 
«ver nature framed, equal in descent and fortune to 
mysdf, but more happy and less constant. I loved, 
nay adored her almost from her infancy ; and from 
her tender years she blessed me with as kind a return 
as is suitable with the innocent freedom of that age. 
Our parents were conscious of that early friendship ; 
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nor did they oppose the growth of this inoffensiTe 
famm, which they perceiyed oould haye no other 
oonaequences than a happy umcm of our families by 
marriage ; a thing which the equality of our Inrths 
and fortunes did indeed of itself ahnost invite us to. 
Afterwards our Wes so grew up with our years, that 
Lucinda'*s father, either judging our usual familiari- 
ty prgudicial to his dai^ter^s hcHiour, or for scxne 
other reasons, sent to desire me to disamtinue my 
frequent yints to his house : but this restraint pro- 
ved but like that which was used by the parents of 
that loying Thisbe, so celebrated by the poets, and 
but added flames to flames, and impatience to de- 
mres. As our tongues were now debarred their for- 
mer privilege, we had recourse to our pens, which 
assumed the greater freedom to disclose the most 
liidden secrets of our hearts; for the presence of the 
beloved object often hdightens a certain awe and 
bashfulness, that disorders, confounds, and strikes 
dumb, even the most pasnonate lover. Howmiany let- 
ters have I wrote to that lovely charmer ! how many 
sofl moving verses have I addressed to her ! what 
kind, yet honourable returns have I recdved from 
her ! the mutual pledges of our secret love, and the 
innocent consolations of a violent passion. At length, 
languishing and wasting with desire, deprived of 
that reviving comfort of my soul, I resolved to re- 
move those bars with which her father^s care and 
decent caution obstructed my only happiness, by 
demanding her of him in marriage : he very civilly 
told me, that he thanked me for the honour I did 
him, but that I had a father alive, whose consent 
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was to be obtdned as well as his, and who was the 
most proper person to make such a proposal. I 
thanked him for his civil answer, and thought it 
carried some shew of reason, not doubting but my 
father would readily consent to the proposal. I 
therefore immediately went to wait on him, with a 
design to beg his approbation and assistance. I 
found him in his chamber with a letter opened be- 
fore him, which, as soon as he saw me, he put into 
my hand, before I could have time to acquaint him 
with my business.—' Cardenio,^ said he, * you will 
see by this letter the extraordinary kindiuess that 
Duke Ricardo has for you.** I suppose I need not 
tell you, gentlemen, that this Duke Ricardo is a 
grandee of Spain, most of whose estate lies in the 
best part of Andaluna. I read the letter, and found 
it contained so kind and advantageous an offer, that 
my father could not but accept of it with thankful- 
ness ; for the duke entreated him to send me to him 
With all speed, that I might be the companion of 
his eldest son, promising withal to advance me to a 
post answerable to the good opinion he had of me. 
" This unexpected news struck me dumb ; but 
my surprise and disappointment were much greater, 
when I heard my father say to me, * Cardenio, you 
must get ready to be gone in two days : in the mean 
dme give heaven thanks for opening you a way to 
that preferment which I am so sensible you deserve.^ 
After this he gave me several wise admonitions both 
as a father and a man of business, and then he left 
me. The day fixed for my journey quickly came ; 
however, the night that preceded it, I spoke to Lu- 
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dnda at her window, and told her what had hap- 
pened. I also gave h& father a visit, and informed 
him of it too, beseeching him tS preserve his good 
c^nicm of me, and defer the bestowing of his daugh- 
ter till I had been with Duke Ricardo, which he 
kindly {Hx>mised me : and then, Luanda and I, after 
an exchange of vows and protestations of eternal 
fidelit)r, took oiur leaves of each other with all the 
grief which two tender and passionate lovers can feel 
at a separation. 

^^ I left the town, and went to wait upon the 
duke, who received and entertained me with that 
extraordinary kindness and civility that soon raised 
the envy of his greatest favourites. But he that 
most endearingly caressed me, was Don Ferdinand, 
the duke^s second son, a young, airy, handsome, 
generous gentleman, and of a very amorous dispo- 
sition; he seemed to be overjoyed at my coming, 
and in a most obliging manner told me, he would 
have me one of his most intimate friends. In short, he 
so really convinced me of his affection, that though 
his elder brother gave me many testimonies of love 
and esteem, yet could I earily distinguish between 
their favours. Now, as it is common for bosom 
friends to keep nothing secret from each other, Don 
Ferdinand, relying as much on my fidelity, as I had 
reason to depend on his, revealed to me his most 
private thoughts ; and among the rest, his being in 
love with the daughter of a very rich farmer, who 
was his father^s vassal. The beauty of that lovely 
country maid, her virtue, her discretion, and the 
other graces of her mind, gained^ her th^ admira- 
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tion of all those who approached her : and those 
unoommon endowments had so charmed the soul of 
Don Ferdinand, that, finding it absolutely impossi- 
hle to corrupt her chastity^ since she would not 
yield to his embraces as a mistress, he resolved to 
marry her. I thought myself obliged by all the 
ties of gratitude and friendship, to dissuade him 
from so unsuitable a match ; and therefore I made 
use of such arguments as might have diverted any 
one but so confirmed a lover from such an unequal 
choice. At last, finding them all ineflectual, I ren 
solved to inform the duke his father with his inten* 
tioos: but Don Ferdinand was too clear*sighted 
not to read my design in my great dislike of his re- 
solutions, and dreading such a discovery, which he 
knew my duty to his father might well warrant, in 
apite of our intimacy, since I looked upon such a 
marriage as highly prejudicial to them both, he 
made it his business to hinder me from betraying 
his passion to his father, assuring me, there would 
be no need to reveal it to him. To blind me the 
more ^ectually, he told me he was willing to try 
the power of absence, that common ciure of love, 
thereby to wear out and lose his unhappy passion ; 
and that in order to this, he would take a journey 
with me to my father'^s house, pretending to buy 
horses in our town, where the best in the world are 
bred. No sooner had I heard this plausible propo- 
sal but I approved it, swayed by the interest of my 
own love, that made me fond of an opportunity to 
see my absent Lucinda 

^^ I have heard since, tiiat Don Ferdinand had 
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already been blessed by his mistress, with all the 
liberty of boundless love, upon a promise of mar- 
riage, and that he only waited an opportunity to 
discover it with safety, being afraid of incurring 
his father^s indignation* But as what we call love 
in young men, is too often only an irregular pas- 
sion, and boiling desire, that has no other object 
than sensual pleasure, and vanishes with enjoy- 
ment, while real love, fixing itself on the perfec- 
tions of the mind, is still improving and perma- 
nent ; as soon as Don Ferdinand had aocomphsh- 
ed his lawless desires, his stnmg affection slack- 
ened, and his hot love grew cold : so that if at first 
his propo^g to try the power of absence was only 
a pretence, that he might get rid of his passion, 
there was nothing now which he more heartily co- 
veted, that he might thereby avoid fulfilling his 
promise. And therefore having obtained the duke^s 
leave, away we posted to my father^s house, where 
Don Ferdinand was entertained according to his 
quality ; and I went to visit mv Lucinda, who, by 
a thousand innocent endearments, made me sensi- 
ble, that her love, like mine, was rather heightened 
than weakened by absence, if any thing could- 
heighten a love so great and so perfect. I then 
thought myself obliged by the laws of friendship, 
not to conceal the secrets of my heart from so kind 
and intimate a friend, who had so generously en- 
trusted me with his ; and therefore, to my eternal 
ruin, I unhappily discovered to him my passion. I 
praised Lucinda^s beauty, her wit, her virtue, and 
praised them so like a lover, so often, and so high- 
ly, that I raised in Iiim a great desire to see so ac- 
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compHshed a lady ; and, to gratify his curiosity, I 
shewed her to him by the help of a light, one even^ 
ing, at a low window, where we used to have our. 
amorous interviews. She proved but too charming, 
and too strong a temptation to Don Ferdinand ; 
and her prevailing image made so deep an impres- 
fflon on his soul, that it was sufficient to blot out 
of his mind all those beauties that had till then 
employed his wanton thoughts. He was struck 
dumb with wonder and delight, at the sight of the 
ravishing apparition ; and, in short, to see her, and 
to love her, proved with him the same thing : and 
when I say to love her, I need not add to despera- 
tion, for there is no loving her but to. an extreme. 
If her face nuide him so soon take fire, her wit 
quickly set him all in a flame. He often importu- 
ned me to communicate to him some of her letters, 
which I indeed would never expose to any eyes 
but my own ; but unhappily one day he found one, 
wherein she desired me to demand her of her father, 
and to hasten the marriage. It was penned with 
that tenderness and discretion, that, when he had 
read it, he presently cried out, that the amorous 
charms which were scattered and divided among 
other beauties, were all divinely centered in Lucin- 
da, and in Lucinda alone. Shall I confess a shame- 
ful truth ? Lucinda^s praises, though never so de- 
served, did not sound pleasantly to my ears out of 
Don Ferdinand^s mouth. I began to entertain I 
know not what distrusts and jealousfears, the rather, 
because he would be still improving the least oppor^. 

VOL. I. T 
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tunity cl talking of her, and insensibly turning the 
diJBcoune he held of other matters, to make har the 
subject, though never so far-fetched, of oiu* con- 
stant talk. Not that I was apprehensive of the 
least infidelity from Lucinda : (at from it ; she gave 
me daily fresh assurances of her mviolaUe affection ; 
but I feared every thing from my malignant stars, 
and lovers are commonly industrious to make them^ 
aelves uneasy. 

^ It happened one day that Luanda, who took 
great dehght in reading books of knigfat-errantryy 
denred me to lend her the romance of Amadis de 
Oftur 

Scarce had Gardenio mentioned knight-errantry, 
when Don Quixote tntemipted him : ^ Sir,* said 
he, ^^ had you but told me^ when you first mcn.^ 
tioned the Lady Lucinda, that she was an admirer 
of books of knight-^rrantty, there had been no need 
of using any amplification to convince me of her 
being a person of uncommon sense ; yet, sir, had siie 
not Uded those mighty helpi», those infalhUe guides 
to sense, though indulgent nature had strove to bleaa 
her with the richest ^fts she can bestow, I might 
justly enough have doubted whether her perfectioiis 
could have gained her the love of a person of your 
mmt ; but now you need not ecliploy your eloquence 
to set fiMTth the greatness of her beauty, the exdeL 
tenee of her. worth, or the depth of her sense, for, 
from this account which I have of her t;aking great 
delight in reading books of diivalry, I dare pnv* 
nounce her to be the most beautifn), nay, the most 
accomplished lady in the universe ; and I hetotily 
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could have wished, that with Amadis de Gaul, you 
had sent her the worthy Don Rugel of Greece ; for 
I am certain the Lady Lucinda would have been ^ 
extnemely delighted with Daryda and Garaya, as 
siao with the discreet shepherd Darioel, and those 
admirable verses of his bucolics, which he sung and 
repeated with so good a grace. But a time may yet 
be found to give her the satisfaction of reading those 
master^pseees, if you will do me the honour to come 
to my house, for there I may supply you with above 
three hundred volumes, which are my souPs greats 
est delight, and the darling comfort of my ^life ; 
tlK>ugh now I remember myself, I have just reason 
to fear there is not one of them left in my study, 
thanks to Uie malicious envy of wicked enchanters. 
I beg your pardon for giving you this interruption, 
contrary to my promise ; but when I hear the least 
mention made of knight-errantry, it is no more in 
my power to forbear speaking than it is in the sun- 
beams not to warm, or in those of the moon not to 
impart her natural humidity ; and therefore, sir« I 
beseech you to go on.**' 

While Don Quixote was running on with this im- 
pertinent digression, Cardenio hung down his head 
on his breast with all the signs of a man lost in sor- 
row ; nor could Don Quixote, with repeated entrea- 
ties, persuade him to look up, or answer a word. 
At last, after he had stood thus* a considerable while, 
he raised his head, and, suddenly breaking silence, 
" I am positively convinced," cried he, " nor shall 
any man in the world ever persuade me to the con- 
trary ; and he^s a blockhead who says, that great 

6 
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^ It is fabe T cried Dcd Quiiole, in a miigli^ 
heat ; ^ by aU the powers aborey it is all acandU 
and base detnctionlo sa J this of Queen MadasiBHi I 
She was a most noUe and Tirtuoiis kdy ; nor is it 
to be presmned that so great a prineess would erer 
debase herself so £v as to fall in lore widi a qoad^ 
Whoerer dares to aaj she did, fies like an anant 
Tillain ; and 111 make him admowledge it [either 
a-foot or a-boneback, armed, or unarmed, bj mght 
or by day, or how he pleases.^ 

Cardenio very eamesdy fixed his eyes cm Don 
Quixote, while he was thus defying him, and taking 
Queen Madasima's part, as.if she had been his true 
and lawful princess ; and being proroked by these 
abuses into one of his mad fits^ he took up a great 
stone that lay by him, and hit Don Quixote such a 
blow on his breast with it, that it beat him down 
backwards. Sancho, sedng his lord and master 
so roughly handled, feU upon the mad knight with 
his clenched fists : but he beat him off at the first 
onset, and laid him at his feet widi a single blow, 
and then fell a trampling on his guts, like a baker 
in a dough-trough. Nay, the goat-herd, who was 



* Elisabat is a skilful surgeon in Amadis de Gaul, who 
perfbrms wonderful cures ; and Queen Madasima is wife to 
Gantaais, and makes a great figure in the afoi^said romance; 
They travel and lie together in woods and desarts, without 
any imputation on her honour. 
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oflferingitotake Sancho^s part, had like to have been 
, served in the same manner. So the Ragged Knight, 
having tumbled them one over another, and beaten 
diem handsomely, left them, and ran into the wood 
inthout.the least opposition. 

Sancho got up when he saw him gone ; and being 
very much out of humour to find himself so rough- 
ly handled without any manner of reason, began to 
pick a quarrel with the goat-herd, railing at him 
for not fore-warning them of the Ragged Knight'^s 
mad fitsj that they might have stood upon th^ 
guard. The goat-herd answered, he had given them 
warning at first, and if he could not hear, it was 
no fault of his. To this Sancho replied, and the goat- 
herd made a rejoinder, till from Pros and Cons 
they fell to a warmer way of disputing, and went 
to fisty-cuffs together, catching one another by the 
beards, and tug^g, hauling, and belabouring one 
another so unmercifully, that, had not Don Quix* 
ote parted them, they would have pulled one an- 
other's chins off. Sancho, in great wrath, still keep- 
ing his hold, cried to his master, *^ Let me alone. 
Sir Knight of the Woeful Figure : this is no dub- 
bed knight, but an ordinary fellow like myself; 
I may be revenged on him for the wrong he has 
done me ; let me box it out, and fight him fairly 
hand to fist like a man.'*' — " Thou mayest fight 
him as he is thy equal," answered Don Quixote ; 
*^ but thou oughtest not to do it, since he has done 
us no wrong." — ^After this he pacified them, and 
then addressing himself to the goat-herd, he asked 
him whether it Was possible to find out Cardenio 
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again, that he might bear the end of his stMy t The 
goat-herd answered, that, as he abeadj told him, 
he knewof no settled place he used, but that if they 
made anj staj thereabouts, he might be sore to 
meet with him, mad or sober, some time or other. 
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Note I. p. 15. 
At a certain village in La MoTicha, of which I cannot 9 
iter the name.-— It is dear that the author meant to aasign no 
E^edal locality to the Aldea^ or viQage of the renowned Hi- 
dalgo. But in this^ as in other cases, commentators beeane 
desirous of seeing farther into the mill-stone, and have aa* 
signed to Argasamilla de Alba the honour of being Don 
Quixote's habitation. Ayellenada first named it as sucb^ in 
bis Continuation of Don Quixote. 

Note II. p. 1&. 
AUmce upon a mdt.-— In Spain, as in the other porta of En- 
rope, the country gentlemen, when called on to diickavge mi- 
litary duty, used ihe knee, wluoh was nsnaUy deposited up- 
on a rack, in the hall or porch of their haibitations. 

Note III. p. 16. 
Griefs and groans.'^IhUloe y quebrantos. This dish has 
puzzled the critics, having been termed by Steyens, eggs and 
collops ; by Audin, eggs and beer ; by Jervis, an amulet ; by 
others, fried hams ; by others, pease, herbs, or such other win- 
dy diet, as was like to engender cholic ; while Ozell hints, it 
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cai^MV. 

Note y. p. 17. 

IteJfelintf flfGnflfiee^ — Anmianeeflf ddfiby^laniiedcn 
liie modd flf die Amadii^ bot widi iDfimtidf lea art and in^ 
tCMrt^aadMiaiiiiicliofnnerplaii. ItaeonatoliaYeliadagteBt 
Aaveafpopidaritj^liowerer^ inr its dij; and made its appear- 
■nee ia all tlie ImgiageM in wbidi mmanmt wen mitten, 
neve ifly among otfaen, an English afiffidgment (in qoarto,) 
CBtided^ ^ The Hononr of Chfralrj^ or tlie Famoos and De- 
leetilife Histoiy of Dim Belianu of Gieeoey eontaining die Tii« 
Uani Ei^oiti of that magnammoos and heroic Prince, son 
onto the Emperor Don BeiHaniay of Greece, wlieran are de- 
icribed the atnmge and dangerooa adTentorea tfaatbe^ lum^ 
widi hia lore towards the Frmoeas FlorisbeDay daughter to 
the Svldsn of Babykma, &c; &e. London^ at die three Bi- 
Ues^ in London Bridge, 168^." 

Hie aUnsion in the text is to thew words^ at the end of the 
original Don Beliaais, ^' Soplir yo con fingjmuentoi historia 
tan estimada seria aggraTio, &c. &c 

Note VI. p. 15. 
Palmetin of England, or Amadis de CfauL'^-These knights 
haye been made so well known to die British public, by the 
excellent abridgments, which Mr Soadiey has made of dieir 
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adventures^ that it is obIj necessary to refer to books in the 
bands of every lover of ancient litemtore. It is no small debt 
we owe to tbe author of Thalaba, Kefaama^ and Don Roderick, 
that he could stoop from his own lofty inhere of original com- 
podtion, tothetaskof presenting to us, in an intelligible and 
pleasing form, whatever was dbancteiistie and interesting in 
the ancient romance. 

Note VIL p. 18. 

The Cid Ray Bia%,^^A romantic champion, weH known 
by Comeille's tragedy of the Cid, as well as by Southe/s cu- 
rious version of UieChronide of his exploits. He was, like most 
popular heroes, an ill requited cMef, banished from Castile 
by his sovereign, and reduced to 11 Ve the lilb of in otftlaw, and 
support himself and his followers by wiirring upon the Moors 
on his own account. The real history of this remarkable per-i 
sonage is lost in a cloud of romantic fiction.* He is said to 
have conquered Valentia from the Moors. 

A distinguished German critic speaks thus of the old Spa- 
nish poem on the exploits of the Cid — a production of which 
some curious specimens are admirably translated by Mr Frere, 
at the end of Mr Southey's Chronide* 

" The literature of Spain possesseff a hj^h advantage over thsrt 
of most other nations, in its historical heroic romance Of the 
Cid. This is exactly that spedes of poetry which eXerts the 
nearest and the most powerful influence over the national feel-* 
ings and character of a peo^de. A single work, such as the 
Cid, is of more real value to a nation than a whole library of 
books, however abonnding is wit or intdleet, whidi are des- 
titute of the spiriib jof.ilationality. Although in the shape in 
which it now appi^us the work was probably produced about 
the 11th century, yet the whole body of its inventions belongs 
to the older period fmtecedent to the Crusadcs> There is here 
no trace of that oriental taste fv the wonderfVd and the fabu- 
lous which afterwards became so predominant. It breathes 
the pure, true-hearted, noble old Castilian spirit, and is in 
fact the true history of the Cid, first arranged and extended 
into a poetical form, very shortly, it is probable, after the age 
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I MTt of iqpreientitMHi aie tobe foand in die 
t iB ^Sffcit DcwCT* Hflww powciniDy IDS- 
tny imy icpraMttt die ken's wiji cri u i Uy m uiagnuiiiHity, is 
iKMwajg md in c uhw b mI fltaengdiy it cAcfti ill pupae hf 
die poeded obMrilke of airadd 
, bat amoaa^edhfiktntMlimaihSt; and its 
L diat we leeeife die Uun g ui inijufiflu ef hit powov 
I we ne it enrted in agf y o uU aa, not to i niigiMr y eviln 
of idlidi wehftTelitde ooneeptioD, liiit to tke ercrj-day difi- 
coltiet end trodUes of die world, to whkh we omini t cs £dA 
diot otdinefj men aie inopible of oAsing any leastmee. 
We lisYe many inatanewt of dda oomie aort of writing in die 
^Mnidi Cid ; £or example, dieie is die deaexqidon of lus im- 
dier nnfiur mediod of niflng money to siqipoit his war i^jjnnst 
the HooiSy hy hoROwing ftom a Jewidi nsnier and leading a 
chestof bid stones and hntthcr as his pledge; and die aeooont 
of die insult oAsed to his dead body hy anodier of diat rsoe, 
and the tanor into whidi he was dmwn hy die Cid stsrtn^ 
op on his hicr, and dnwing his swoid a q[Mm's lengdi oat of 
the scsbbsid. These are toadies of p^alar hmnonr by no 
mesns oat of place in a zomanoe firanded on popnlar tndi- 
dons. Bat diere is a spirit of more delicate irony in diese 
soRowfnl IsmentadoDs widi wfaidi Donna Ximena is made 
to address die King on account of die protmcted absence of 
her husband, as weQ as in die v^Iy of the monaich.''— iSbf 
SdUegelanihe History rfLUeraim, toL I. p. 343. 

Note VIIL p. 18. 
Had taken his degrees at Siguenm.'^A Spanish university 
of minor note. 
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Note IX. P« 19. 



Bernardo dd Carpio.^-0£ this penohage^ we find Kttle or 
DOthing in the Freik^ romances of Charknagne. Hehekmgs 
excluaiyely to Spanish History , or radier to Spanish Romance ; 
in which tiie honour is daimed for him of slaying the famous 
Oriando^ or Bolandy l3ie nephew of Charlemagne^ in the fiital 
Beld of BonoesvaHes. His history is as fyiOaws :— 

The continence whidi procured for Alonsto^ who succeed 
ed to the precaiiona throne of the Ciixistians, in the Asturias^ 
ahout 795, the jegi^et of The Chaste^ was not uniyersal in 
his family. By an intrigue with Sandio^ Count of Saldenha, 
Donna Ximena^ sister of this virtuous prince, hore a son. 
Some historians attempt to gloss orer this incident by alleging 
that a priyate marriage had taken place betwixt the lovers; 
but King Alphonso, who was well nigh sainted fbr living 
only in platonic union with his own wife Bertha, took the 
scandal greatly to heart He shut the peccant princess up in 
a cloister, and imprisoned her gallant in the castle of Luna^ 
where he caused him to be deprived of sight. Fortunately, 
his wrath did not extend to the offspring of their stolen affec- 
tions, the famous Bernardo del Carpio. When the youth 
had grown up to manhood, Alphonao, according to the Spa^ 
niah historians, invited the Emperor Cfaailemagne into Spain, 
and having neglected to raise up heliB for the kingdom of the 
Goths in the ordinary manner, he proposed the inheritance 
of his throne as the price of the alliance of Charles. But the 
nobility, headed by Bernardo del Carpio, remonstrated against 
the Idng^s choice of a successor, and would on no account 
consent to receive a Frenchman as heir of their crown. Al- 
phonso himself repented of the invitation he had given to 
Charlemagne, and when that champion of Christendom came 
to expel the Moors fiom Spain, he found the conscientious 
and chaste Alphonso had united with the infidels against him. 
An engagement took {dace in the renowned pass of Ronces- 
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I. 

Widi MBit fDod ten tilm tbotm bcb, BcBHodo biA ifpas^d 

BdMe Am iD In dtt pdKe Ul, dtt Ijing King to 

Widi op k hMkl nnd flje <n gmmd, ke cme m 

Birt mr «mI «MB ke ftwn^a, nnd iHK take Ann Ub ^o. 

IL 
^ A 9nw 19M Ace,** okt Ae King, «< iriw c 
Bnt i^Mrt tem tniiav'f Uo«d dMold ipoDgy Hfc tniion like «• 
Hii li^") l^iiitd§y Inid n nonftof't iKiit $ pmrliMirr onr CIiwium 
lf«f tlijak It woe n fioas p«l «• fhse I>pB Spndho*i g^^ 

IIL 
*« Wboercr told tlm tde the King hjilh ntfanca to repeat,** 
Cries Bonaid, ** here mj gugel fling bclbre the liar's feel ! 
No treason was in Saocho's hkwd, no stain in mine doth He?. 
Below the thrpne what laof^ wijl own the eowaxd cafaimn j ? 

IV. 
^ The blood that I Ifte water ihed, when Boland did adTance, 
9f secret traitors boa^ and led, to make ns slarcs of Fiance ; 
The life of Khig Alphonso I sared at Bonseialy^ 
Yoor words, Lord King, are reoompence abundant Ibr it alL 
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V. 

<f Your hone was down-^yonr hope ww flowiu^ye saw the faulchion 

shme. 
That soon had dnmk your loyal Uood, had I not ventuied mine ; 
But memory soon of serrice done deserteth the ingrate, 
And ye'ye thankM the son for life and crown by the &ther*s Moody 

fiUe. 

VI. 

<< Ye swote upon your Idnj^y fidth, to set Don Sancho free, 
But cnxie upon your paultring hreath, the light he ne'er did see ; 
He died in dungeon cold and dim, hy Alphonso's base decree. 
And visage blind, and mangled limb, were all they gave to me. 

VII. 

«^ The King that swervefh from his word hath stain'd his purple 

black. 
No Spanish Lord will draw the sword bdiind a liar's back i 
But noble vengeance shall be mine, an open hate 1*11 show— 
The King hath injured Caxpio's line^ and Beqiard is his foe.".m» 

VIII. 

*^ Seize — seize him i**— loud the King doth scream— .^^ There are a 

thousand here- 
Let his ibul bk)od this pnstant stream,-— What ! Gaitiffis do ye fear? 
Seize — seize the traitor !'*.— But not one to move a finger dueth,.^ 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm his sword he bareth, 

IX. 
He drew the faulduon from the sheath, and held it up on high. 
And all the hall was still as death — cries Bernard, '* Here am I, 
And here is the sword that owns no lord, excq>ting heaven and me $ 
Fain would I know who dares his point — King, Conde, or Grantee.'* 

X. 

Then to his mouth the hom he drew— <it hung below his doak) 
His ten true men the signal knew, and through the ring they broke; 
With helm on head, and blade in hand, the knights the circle brake. 
And back the loidlings 'gan to stand, and the false King to quake« 
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XI. 
^Hal BeiiiiKl^"qiialliAl]^faoDio^ ^iHwriiHBBiithwiWBiaBegniie? 

Ye know fuU well I jestecU— ye know your worth I prize."— 
But JBcKDttd toni'd upon his bed, and amlii^ panM awayui^ 
Long rued A^iunio and Caitile Hw jaitmg of Oat dqr* 

I shall Tentore on iiuertiiig a tnnsladon of port dMOodur 
of the many ballads founded on the story of this champion. 
It describes the enthusiasm excited among the Leonese, 
when Beniavd first feared bis sttncbtkd, to oppose the p w ^ ua 
of Charlenngae. This ballad mm, as mi^t have been ex- 
pected, eztiremely popnbir in Spain during idie late mac. It 
was song fteguen^by tiie GueriEas, while on their mardi. 

Bebnaiujo's Masch. 

I. 

With thuee IhoDSand men of Leon, ftom the aty Bcnaid goei, 
To protect the soil Hispaidan ftom Uie ipesr of Ftankidi ftws ; 
From the city which is pbttted in the midst between the seas, 
To presenre the name and glory of old PeIayo*s victories. 

n. 

The peasant hears upon his fidd the trumpet of die kni^^ 
He quits his team for spear and shidd, and gaxnitiue of might ; 
The shepherd hesrs it 'mid the mist.^e flingetfa down his crook. 
And raahes from the mountain like a ten^cst-troubled brook* 

m. 

The yovth who shews a maiden's diin, whose brows hare ne'er been 

bound 
The hdmefs bna»n ring widiin, gains manhood Jbom the sound; 
The hoary ore beside the fire fixgets his feebleness, 
Once more to fed th^ cap of sted a warrior's ringlets press. 

IV. 

As through the glen his spears did gleam, these soldiers from the 

hills, 
They swdl'd his host, as mountain^stream recdves the roaring riUs ; 
They round his banner flock'd, in scorn of haughty Charlemagne, 
And thus upon their swords are sworn the faithful sons of Spain* 
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V. 

^' Free were W6 bom," 'tb thus they cry, ^^thooghtooiirKiiigweawe 
The homage and the fealty behind his crest to go ; 
By 6od*s behest our aid he shares, bat GKxL did ne'er command, 
That we should leave our children heirs of an enslaved land. * 

VI. 

*< Out Iffeasts are not so timorous, nor are our arms so weak, 
Nor are our veins so bloodless, that we our vow should* break, 
To seD our freedom for the fear of Prince or Paladiwy— 
At least we*U sell our birthright dear, no bloodless piiee they'll win. 

VII. 

^^ At least King Charles, if God decrees he must be lord of Spain, 
Shall witness that the Leo^ese wen not aroused in vain ; 
He shall bear witness that we died, as lived our sires of old. 
Nor only of Numantium*s pride shall niinstrel tales be told. 

VIII. 
^< The LiOK * that hath bathed his paws in seas of Lybian gore, 
Shall he not battle for the laws and liberties of yore ? 
Anointed cravens may give gold to whom it likes them weU, 
But stedfitft heart and spirit bold Alphonso ne*er shall selL" 

Note X. p. 19. 
TTiegkLtU Morgante.^'Dm giant was to some time Esquire 
to Orlando. 

Dimmi a Carb dioeva anoora Orlando 
lo pel mondo vo peregrinando 
£ di ch'i'ho con mecoun gigante 
Ch*e battezzato, appdlato Morgante. 

PuLCi, M. M. C. a 48.9. 

Note XI. p. 19. . 
RinaMo of Jlfo» to26an.— The name of this redoubted knight^ 



* The arms of Leon. 
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m of the Gnat Duke AymoB, k haaSSmt to all irwknw of 
romaiic^ wbdiigoneof Aeinoit ieiMi >w iie dMa3iDi,«idMy 
were aiSkA, wbo wcfe iDeged to cmupiMe the ejde of liooei 
noand the throne of Charknuigne. He was hM, ttant, and 
gsHaDt; bat althoo^ one of Uie most ledoobted champions 
of Chriiitendom, he was as frequently at war as in league widi 
httlicgekidCharicraagne. When he was in dispaee widi 
ittt eu iy er o r , he was wont to retreat to hia strong tetreas of 
MontaUian, where, with hia three hrothcrs, he maintainfii 
hiBsdlf by fiHagiw Oikndo and he wire hwiiIim yiinsiij 
bat often fiws^ttogedier, divided cidicr by BineUa'a ^pav- 
ida with the Emperor Chariesy to whom hia nephew Qdando 
was dotifnlly attached, or, as represented in Arioslo^ by their 
rivaby for die lore of the iUr Angdiea^^-^In the Espefo de 
Onatterias, tfacae two fianoos cawdieraare in tiodoced as hbid« 
ing the following somewhat ron^ ooDoqny : Hie namca by 
which they addren each other, are pretty much in the same 
tsste with those which Homer pats into the months of ilga- 
memnon and Achilles, at the opening of the Hiad. 

'' El conde Roldan dixo, susfabo eaualiero, S^e- Nok rt»^ 
jftmde el fnm Renaldo corteus palahras, antes com bravo jem- 
Nante U dixo. O Bastardo, hijo de mala Hembra mUntes en 
todo lo que has dicho, que rolnr a los paganos de Espana no 
ea robo, poes yo solo, a pesar de qnarenta mil Moros, y mas, 
)es quite un Mahomet de oro ^ ove mensstcr para pagar 
mis Sddadosr^V. 1. C. 46. 

Note XII. p. 19. 
Idol of Mahomet. — " Est Lapis antiquns altissimiis soper 
quern eleyatur Imago ilia de auro optima in Effigiem homims 
fusa, super pedes soos."— 'Tukfinus, L. I. C. 28. 

Note XIII. p. 19. 
That traitor Oalalon^*~Gal9ikn or Ganalon, of Mayence, 
was one of the best soldiers Charlemagne had, but he after- 
wards became a practised traitor, and being at length convict- 
ed of betraying Orlando to his fate at Roncesvalles, was con- 
demned to be torn in pieces by " four most fierce horses." — 
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TvsLJfis, Book 1«JC. 26. There is a ballad in the Silva de 
Mances upon another base trick whidi this Gulalon played off 
against Rinaldo de Montalban. 

No passaron muchos 4ias, 
Quel traydpr de Galaloa 
Aquel traydor desleal 
Embio Cartas a Aliarde ; 

Cartas para le avisar 

Que en su corte tenia 

A Renoldos de Montalban, &,& 

Sylva, F. 66. 

Pulci frequently mentions him : as for example^ 

Aldinghier grido : 8*io ben jd squadro 
Non se tu Ganelon^ traditor Ladro $ 
Traditor doloroso, can ribaldo, 
Traditor nato per tradir Rinaldo. 

M. M. C. 22. 127. 

Note XIV. p. gl. 
A worse jade than QonHas. — Gronnella was an Italian buf- 
foon of great qelebrity. Several of his jokes are recorded in 
Polo's Faceiia; but they were thought worthy of occupy- 
ing a separate volume; viz. the ^' Buffonerie di Gonnella;" 
published at Florence in the year 1568. He was domestic 
jester to a nobleman of Ferrara^ the Marchese Borso; and 
boasted one day^ in his master's presence^ of a miserable horse 
he commonly rode upon. The Marquis inspept^ the animal, 
and quoted the line from Plautus,, which is here requoted by 
Cervantes : Ossa aiquepeUis totus est,6^c, (Aulularia, Act 3. 
Sc, 6.) The jester, nothing dismayed, wagered his steed would 
take a leap which no horse in the Marquis's own stud would 
venture, upon ; viz. from a certain balcony many feet high^; 
to the pavement ; and he won his wager, 
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Note XV. p. 81. 
Alexanders Bucephalus, and the Cids /{avt^eod— Montaigne^ 
in his carious Essay, entitled " Des Destriers/' says that all 
the worid knows every thing about Bucephalus. The name 
of the £iyourite charger of the Cid Ruy Diaz, is scarcely less 
celebrated. Notice is taken of him in sdmost every one of the 
hundred ballads concerning the history of his master, — and 
there are one or two of these, of which the horse is more tru- 
ly the hero than his rider. The following contains some very 
diaracteristic traits. — '^El Rey aguardava alCtd/' ^c. — (Dep- 
pings Sammlung Spanischer romanzeu, P. 182.) 

Bavieca. 

I. 

The king lookM on him kindly, as on a vassal true ; 
Then to the king Ruy Diaz spake after reverence due, 
«« O king, the thing u shameful, that any man beside 
The liege lord of Castile himself should Bavieca ride : 

II. 
<^ For neitlier Spain nor Araby eouM another chaiger bring 
8o good as he, and, ocvtes, ihe best befits my king. 
But that you may hthM him, and know him to ihe core, 
rn make him go as he was wont when his nostrils smdt the 
Moor." 

IIL 

With that, the Cid, dad as he was in mantle fuir*d and wide, 
On Bavieca vaulting, put the rowel in his side ; 
And up and down, and round and round, so fierce was his career. 
Streamed like a pennon on the wind Ruy Diaz* miniveie. 

IV. 

And all that saw them praised them — they lauded man and horse. 

As matched well, and rivalless fbr gallantry and force ;* 

Ne*er had they look*d on horseman might to this knight come 

near, 
Nor on other chargjer worthy of such a cavalier. 
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V. 

Thus, to and tro a-rushing, the fierce and furious steed, 

He snapt in twain his hither rein :—.<' God pity now the Cid,*' 

^' God pity Diaz,'* cried the Lords,— hut when they looked 

again 
They saw Euy Diaz ruling him with the fragment of his rein ; 
They saw hun proudly ruling with gesture firm and cahn, 
Uke a true Lord commanding,— and obey'd as by a lambw 

VL 

And so he led him foaming and panting to the king, 

But ^^ No,'' said Don Alphonso, ^' it were a shameful thing 

That peerless Bavieca should ever he bestrid 

By any mortal but Bivar—JHount, mount again, my Cid." &c. 

In one of these ballads^ the Cid is giving directions about 
bis fUnend ; be desires that they shall place bis body " in fiill 
aimonr upon Bavieca/' and so conduct bim to the church of 
San Pedro de Ckrdena. — This was done accordingly; and 
says another ballad — 

Truxenm puts a Bsbieca ; 
Y en mirandole se puso • 
Tan triste oomo si Awfa 
Mas rasbnable que bruto. 

In the Cid's last-will, mention is also made of this noble 
charger. '' When ye bury Bavieca, dig deep," says Buy 
Diaz, — " for sbameftil thing were it, that he should be eat 
by curs, who hath trampled down so much currish flesh of 
Moors." 

Note XVI. p. 22. 
A knighUerrani without a Mistress. — 

Hora ti prego 
Se mai fbsti anchora inamorato 
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Podie egm tmvaBer dk V i 

Sen viaia e vivo e vn9 Memzt cmore, 

RttpiMe il eoote *< qoflD* Odando ■OBO, 

** Amor m*ltt posto tntto in abandono; 

^ Vog^ die npfi diel mio oar e in mano 

^ De la figlkla dd Be Galafivoe 

«« Che ad Albnoca dimare nd giraBe." 

BoLABOO, L. L 18. 467. 

KoCe XVn. p. 934 
tjadjf, I am ike giamt CaraemUambro, Sfc. — Speedies of 
thisldDdoocm'pajniiiiiitheRoiiiiiioes; cgJinPereeforat, 
diapter 46, the title of wbidi inns thus : ** Comment le nj 
Pcfeefoiest elivoyBdeiix dievalien priaonnien deTers la Royne 
d'Ang^eterre sa femme. Ala qoid mi de oeux dit, II me con- 
qmt par force d'armes et me fit jmer que je Tioidioye en 
Yostre priaon de par luj que est moQ SagaearJ' — And again 
in tbe text, " Quant il eat oedit prent son eapee per la poynfee 
et saginouOle derant la Boyne etdist Bame je mepnesente 
de mon cher seigneor le Boy d'AngLetene Tostxe priaomuer, 
ainsi que le vouldrez ordommer soit de mort on de viey" &c. — 
Perhaps the name Caraculiambro, may be in allasion to that 
ti Cdbucoheon, one of the many hnge men, who figure in the 
Merlin. 

Note iVm. p. 2tf. 

The ancient and celebrated plain afMantieL-^The celebrity 
of the plain of Montid arose fivm its having been the scene 
of one of ihe darkest tragedies in the early history of Spain. 

The dieath of Don Pedro, called the Cruel, by the hands of 
hisbtother, Henry of Thmstamara, is an inddent m<Nre tiian 
once alluded to by Cervantes. The English reader wfll pro- 
bably remember, that Don Pedro, Kmg of Castile, deposed 
by his suljects on account of his excessive cruelty, was re- 
placed on the throne by the assistance of our Black Prince, 
who, in 13641, at the battle of Nejara, defeated Henry of 
Transtamara, the natural brother of Pedro, who had been 
called to the throne by the insurgents. In 1368> when this 
formidable ally of Don Pedro had retired into Gascony, Henry^ 
in his turn, came back firom exile at the head of a small but 
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gaUant army, most of whom were French auxiliaries, com* 
nmnded hy the celebrated Bertram Du Gleaquifi^ or^ as he ia 
more commonly called^ Du Guesdin^ He encountered Don 
Pedro, at the head of an army six times more numerous 
than that which he dommanded, but which consisted part- 
ly of Jews, Saracens, and Portuguese, miscellaneous auxi- 
liaries, who. gave way before the ardoixr of the French chi- 
valry, so that Henry remained victorious, and Pedro was 
compelled to take reftige in the neighbouring castle of Mon- 
tiel. The fortress was so strictly blockaded by the vict<Miou8 
enemy, that the king was compelled to attempt his escape by 
night, with only twelve persons in his retinue, Ferdinand de 
Caatro being the person of most note among them. As they 
wandered in the dark, they were encountered by a body of 
French cavalry making the rounds, commanded by an adven- 
turous knight, called Le Begue of ViHaines. Compelled to 
surrender, Don Pedro put himself under the safi^uard of this 
officer, promising hkn a rich ransom if he would conceal him 
from the knowledge of his brother Henry. The knight, ac- 
cording tp Froissart, promised him concealment, and convey- 
ed him to his own quarters. But in the course of an hour, 
Henry was apprized that he was taken, and came with some 
of his followers, to the tent of Allan de la Houssaye, where 
his unfortunate brother had been placed. In entering the 
chamber, he exclaimed, '^ Where is that whore-son and Jew, 
who calls himself King of Castile ?" — Pedro, as proud and 
fearless as he was cruel, stepped instantly forward and replied, 
'' Here I stand, the lawM son and ^eir of Don Alphonso, 
and it is thou that art but a false bastard." The rival bre- 
thren instantly grappled like lions, the French ktights and 
Du Guesdin himself looking on. Henry drew his poniard 
and wounded Pedro in the face, but his body was defended 
by a coat-of-mail ; and in the struggle which ensued, Henry 
fell across a bench, and his brother being uppermost, had 
well nigh mastered him, when one of Henry's followers seiz- 
. ing Don Pedro by the leg, turned him over, and his master 
gaining the upper-hand, instantly poniarded him. Froissart 
calls this man the Vicompte de Roquebetyn, and others the 
Bastard d'Anisse. Menard, in his History of Du Guesclin, 
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Mysy tbftt wBile all annmd gated like ttatoa an the ftnioiis 
straggle of the brotherSy Da Guesdm exdaimed to this at- 
tendant of Henry, '' What! will you standby and see your 
master placed at snch a pass by a ftlae renegade— Make for- 
ward and aid him, for well yoa may." 

Pedro's head was cat 0% and hia lemains were meanly bu- 
ried. Tliey were afterwards dianterred by his daughter, 
the wifo of Johnof Gftonty anddeporited in Seville, with ^ 
lumours doe to his rank. His memory was regarded widi a 
strange miztore of horror and compassion, wfaidi recommend- 
ed him as a snlgect for legend and for romance. He had can* 
sed his wife Blanche de Boarbon to be asssssinated-- 4iad mar* 
dered three of his brotherB— hanished his mother, and com- 
mitted nmnberless cmeities opon his salgects.' He had, whidi 
the 1^ held eqaally scandalous, held a dose intimaey with 
the Jews and Saracens, and had enriched him at the expenee 
of the church. Yet, in spite all these crimes, his undanntedbra* 
very and energy of character, together with the strange dream* 
stances of his death, exdted milder feelings towards his me- 
mory. There are many ballads founded on Don Pedro's 
history : That which Sancho afterwards quotes more than 
once, giving an acoovnt of his death, may be thus translated : 



Trx Death or Dour Pebeo. 

r. 

Henry and King Pedio daspmg, 
Hold in straining anns eadi odier ; 

Tagging faaid, and doBdy grasping, 
Biodier proves his stiength with brother. 

,11. 
Harmless pastime, sport fraternal, 

Blends not thus their limbs in strife 4 
Either aims, with rage infernal. 
Naked dagger, sharpened knife. 
15 
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III. 
Close Don Heiny gimpples Pedto, 

Pedro hoUU Don Henry strait. 
Breathing, this triunqrtiant fury, 

That despair and mortal hate. 

IV. 

Sole spectator of the struggle, 
Stands Don Henry's pace afar, 

In the chase who bore his buglt. 
And who bore his sword in war. 

V. 

Down they go in deadly wrestle, 
Down upon the earth they go,. 

Fierce King Pedzo'has the vanta^, 
Stout Don Henry falls below. 

VI, 

Marking then the fatal crisis, 
Up the page of Henry ran, 

By th% waist he caught Don. Pedro, 
Riding thus the. £edlen man.. 

VII. 

^^ King to place, or to depose him, 
Dwelleth not in my desire. 

But the duty which he owes him. 
To hisnui9ter ^iiys the squire.**-. 

yiii. 

Now Don Henry has the upmost. 
Now King Pedro li^ beneath. 

In his heart his brother's poniard 
Instant finds iu bloody sheath. 
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Whilt'OT to odim be bikl beo^iOim iUcnd lict nmi^ 
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V. 

The deed, ny tiMte, «ru Jusdy doDO.-« tyf«iit*i todt to iq^ 
Thei* ban and enne the tnitontas blow, by whkh m king ii dcdL 
** Now tee," cries one, *^ bow heaT0Q*s amand asserti Ae people*i 

rights;" 
Another— «< God wffl judge the hand that God*a anointed nmtok" 

VI. 
^ The Lord's ticegerent,'* quoth a priest, << is soverdifi of the hukd, 
Andbe rebels 'gainst Hearen's behest, that slights his kxngi'soonimand.'* 
*^ Now Hearen be witness, if he rinn'd,'* thus speaks a gaUant yoni%» 
** The fimlt was in PadilUi's eyty Aat o*er him floagic flung. 

VIL 

«< Or if no mag^ be her blame, so heavenly fidr u she. 

The wisest, far so bright a dame, tni^t well a sinner be^ 

Liet none speak lU of Pedio— No Roderick hath he been, 

H e deariy ioied fiidr Spain, although 'tis trae be dew «ho Qumb.** 

vm. 

The words he spoke ihey all might hear, yet none viwofanlh tt^iff 
*<l3od saTe great Henry— aate the Khig^King Henry t" ia tfaacryt 
While PeAio's liegemen turn aside, chdr gtoane are hi your ear, • 
«« Whatever to oOmm he hath been, our Mend lies slau^letad hcse 1^ 

IX. 
Nor paltry soohi are wanting among Idng Pedro's bittd, 
That now their ffing to dead, drawnear to kiss his murdeicr'i hand; 
The fidse cheek ehMhes it in a nsile, and laughi tile hollow eye, 
And wags At tndtor tongue tiie while with flattery's ready Ha 

X. 

** The Talonr of the King tiiat li— the justice of hto cause-.. 
The blindness and the tyrannies of him the king that vmm— 
All— aB are doubled hi tiieir speedi, yet truth enough is iheni 
To eink the sphit ihiyering ncasr, in darkness of despait* 
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XI. 
The mmder of the Mjuiter,* the tender Infant's doom,. ' 
^d blessed Blanche's thread of life snapt short in dungeon's gloom, 
. With ti|igedies yet unreveal'd, that stain'd the king's abode, 
By lips his bounty should have seal'd are blazon'd black abroad. 

. XII. 

Whom served he most at other? cost, most loud they rend the sky, 
*^ God savc^ great Henry — save our King — ^King Henry \" is the ciry^ 
- But stiU, amid too many foes, the grief is in your ear 
. OC dead. King. Pedro's faithful few^^^ Ahm I our lord lies here V* 

XIII. 
But others' tears, and others* groans, what are they match'dwith 

thine, . ' 

Maria de Padilla — star of thine exiled line ! 
Because s^e is King Henry's slave, the damsel weepeth sore. 
Because she's Pedro's widow'd love, alas ! she weepeth more. 

XIV. 

«^ O Pedro! Pedro ! hew her cry-^ow often did I say 
,That wicked counsel and weak trust would haste thy life away ;" 

Sho stands upon her turret top, she looks down from on high, 
' Where numtled in his bloody cloak she sees her lover lie. 

XV. 

liow Hes King Pedro in his blood, while bending down ye siee- 
^Caitiffir that tremMed ere he spake, c^uch'd at his murderer's knee ; 
They i^ace the sceptre in his hand, and on his head the crown. 
And trumpets dear are blown, and bells are merry through the town. 



« T|m Matter oC the order oC Calatrava* who WSf tiescberoittly invited t^a 
iMoquety and (lain by Pedro shortly before. 
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XVL 

The sun shiiies bnght, and the gay rout with damoun rendthe.aky^ 
^^ Ood save gjrdat Henry — save the King — King Henry !** is the cry .9 
But the pale Jewess weeps above, with many a bitter tear, 
Whate*er he was, he was her love, and he lies daughter*d herb 

XVII. 
At first, in silenoe down her cheek the drops of sadness roll, 
But rage and anger tioide to break the sorrow <}f her soul } 
The triumph of her haters — ^the gladness of their cries. 
Enkindle flames of ire and scorn within her tearful eyes. 

xviir. 

In hel^hot cheek the blood mounts high, as she stands gazing down, 
Now on proud Henry's royal state, his robe and golden eroWn, 
And now upon the trampled doak that hides not from her view 
The slaughter^ Pedro's marble brow, and lips of livid hue. 

XIX 

With furious grief she twists her hands among her long black haiiSy 
And all from off her lovely brow the blamdess locks she tears ^ 
She tears the ringlets from her front, and scatters all the pearls 
King Pedro's hand had planted among the raven curls. 

XX- 

«^Stop, caitiff tongues !'* — they hear her not — ^*> King Pedro's love 

ami." 
Theyheedhernot — ''God save the King—great Henry !" still they cry. 
. She rends her hair, she wrings her hands, but none to hdp is near, 
'* God look in vengeance on their deed, my lord lies murdered here f" 

XXI. 

Away she flings her garments, her broider'd veil and vest. 
As if they should behold her love within her lovdy breast.^ 
As if to caU upon her foes the constant heart to see, 
Where Pedro'a form is stiU enshxinedy and jevemum dMU.l)tr 




mm mmAsu «r < 

fm • twMMV Uf IMkim mj flMMcagor ^tOk ^ ; 

TlM V«i ftlMll 1w 0f Mndw'f tfM^ or BlMMii*-! lloai Ae gRM^ 

lf« Mikl, «* N#ir fiMrMM, Ynlfo, teliwjdi fiir diif 1 

llMm MMWfr fluUU I>oii Ynifo^ ^ S«di gift I ne'er will Ining, 

y«r tM ilm tNmiMtii Li4f BImmIw Mtt iMn my loia the khig.*> 

Thin t^Mlm It Ml chamber went, Ui dieek was ImniBg nd, 

AlMl It A howvMMi of Ml gvMd die deck eommaiid he said. 

yh# !• w a in M<lbm fm^A % wliiBthe^tteeDbehcUhinBeuv 

«• AIm I*' Ihc Mklf *< mf iMldeni, he brings my death, I fear.*' 
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Tlkb wmkiim wAar, hmHag l><r, ** We ttig^ cwiMiindBigrt tAt» 
Alii fM tiiy wid lie viacr'a wcU vUb Ood ilMl did k make, 
For lo ! th^ hour is eamff, <li«rrft«n w r^hgfi mmy Hmt b«,^ . 
Then gently spoke the Lady Bhmche, ^' My friend, I pardon thee ; 
Do what thou wik, so be the long hath Ms eommandnieni givcn^ 
Deny me not confession— 4f so, forgive ye heayen/^ 
Much grieved the bowman for her tears, and fan her beauty*B sake, 
While thus Queen Bhmche of Bourbon her Uwt comphnnt did make ;-« 
*•*' Oh France ! my noble country — oh blood of high Bourbon, 
Not eighteen yean have I seen out before my life is gone. 
The king hath never known me. A viigia true I die: 
Whate'er Fve d<me, to pteud CastiUe no treassB e*er did L 
The crown they pot upon my head was a cwwn of blood and sighs, 
Qod grant me soon another crown paore prf«tous in the skies.'^ . 
These words she spake, then down she Imdt, and took the bowman's 

blow— 
Her tender neck was cut ia twiia, and mi her hlood did flow. 

Note XIX. p. «8. 

Expecting that some Dwarf would appear on the battlements^^ 
•—The DWARF is a personage familiar to eirary reader vP. ro- 
mance ; and without doubt the writers of romances took him 
from their own obsenratioB of aetwd banners. In the natural 
deformity, which ia eaotemfUted in theae dajrs^th no feelings 
but those of pain and pity, it aeematuideniable that even the 
'' dfjicafifwrne donielle" of the Mtr Uwe Jbad foutti mttch 
stole of nchnirth 88 suited thdor fancy. Tbereadenof Aid- 
««to, and the nliher wila of difi aid Itdian school^ 60 not need 
to be renoindednof the mece eDsviafale parts sometimes aacribol 
to dieae *^ Sgrurati moBstii e oontra&ttL" It is only within 
thasB few years that tiie Dwsrf has ceased to he a regidar pieoe 
of fnnutiltti« the aaloomt of A^gtei^ ladies ofPokBd. and 
Russia. 

The expectation under which the Don approaches the ima- 
gined castle is quite in character^ In tbe^4^0> F. 1* C. 86. 
we find that, '^ A un lado de b ftierte etm e^va un Enaw 
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>tframMr III vmAiddkdnmMiiiapceio^ ei ^tial 9om6 el at- 
fmo ;" and in Boitido/(L. 1. c 99. t. 41«) the arriTal of « 
noble peffBonage it annoanoed in the same manner. 

^^ Odando vtntf el Pmo w tk'aadmt^ 
Ecco sopm una Cone appere un Nano, 
Che inoontixicnte un gran eomo wiiaTa." 

Xgaih in the Gtfrone, (L. 15. 89. 

^' Ne molte ttan cfae deUa tone un eomo 
Con horrihil tomor neU' aiia luoms 
Ecco apparir-aopfa un cwraUo adomo 
Un oavalier oon hicide aime intonob"-^ 

Anc( in our own old Romaifce : 

A dwarf shall wend by her side, 
Such' was Lanncdot's cammandflmant ; 
So were the manners in that fide, 
When a maid on message went 

See also Aribalo/C. S^ 4&. C. 4. IS.&c . 

NoteXX.p.31# 
l^ere never was on earth 4i ktuglU 
So foaited on by ladies fairj 
The Uned which the Don here applies to himself fonn the 
• opening of one of the innumerable ballads,'with which the ro- 
'mantic story of Launcelot of the Lake has furnished the Spar 
' nish minstrels. The tone of the ballad is considerably difB^ 
rent from that which English readers have been accustomed 
' to meet with in tiie nairatives of the loves of Queen Ginevra 
and her knight. See Deppihg^s Sammlung^ p. 308* 

Nuncafuera CavaUero^ ^c. 

Ne^er was cavalier attended 
So by damsel and by dame, 
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As Sir Launeelot the worthy. 
When from Brittany he came» 

Ladies fair attended on him, 

Highborn damsels dressM his steed, 
She, the courteous Quintanona, 
. Four*d herself the wine and mead. 

Tell, I pray, the reason wherefore 

So to him they ministered — 
Sure of lovely Queen Ginena 

Ne^er the story have you heard. 



•Once, when dark was all the vall^. 

To Ginevra came her knight. 
By her lonely lamp he saw her — 

"Ha !" quoth he, "your cheek is white \* 

" If I*m pale," quoth Queen Ginevra, 

« 'Tis for anger, not for fear. 
But yon knight had never said so, 

Had my Launcelot been near. 

' " Words he spake might well enrage mc, 

Scornful words the false knight spake.** — 
"H»!" quoth Launoekrt—" securely 
Sleeps he that to death shall wake.** 

Forth, ere yet the day is dawning. 

Gaily rides Sir Launcelot, 
Soon he meets the ribald scomer. 

Yonder pine-trees mark the spot. 

Underneath the verdant pine-trees, 

Launcelot, his charger reining. 
Dares the knight to mortal combat. 

For his words of foul disdaining. 
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In the fint cMwr tiMir Inon 
Both ate ifaiTcrM t tlit Uuiut, 

They have dimwn tbdr batde-axes^ 
Blood<4iopa i«B upon the doat. 



Ha! within the ribald's 1 

Qnakea and dioopa his eonadoua aiMi]» 
Soon the blow of rightful vengeance 

Gives him in the dust to iiolL 



Fair Oinevia*s smile was swast, 

Balmy were the words she said. 
When her tnie-love at her feet, 

Toss'd that ni^t the caitifTs head. 

The story of this ballad tieems to be merely a different ver- 
HA (bT Soar Lnmedofs fkmoos battle with Sir Mador^ by 
which Queen Ginevra was saved from expiating at the stake 
her supposed guHt in relation to the death of " the Scottish 
knight that Queen Ganore by poison slough/' 

But those who are read in the old romances know how fre- 
quently gifts of '* caitiff's heads" were received with delight, 
by fair hands, from the peerless Sir Launcelot du Lake. They 
know also how irresistible were the personal attractions of the 
cavalier to whom Don Quixote, in the text, compares him- 
self. There is, for example, the whole adrentore of the amo- 
rous young lady of the Caslle of AsotJot^ wfaidi is detailed 
with infinite naivete in the Morte Arthur* 

Launcelot wUt what was her viff, 

WeU he knew hy o&ter mo^ 
Her brother deped he him till, 

And to her chamber gonne they ga, 

He set him downe for the middett*s tuke. 

Upon her bed, there she lay ; 
Courtconsty to her he spake, 

For to comfort that fair May. 
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In her anns ihe gaa him tafce^ 

And these woids gsn she say, 
*' Sir, but gif that ye it make, 

Save my life no leech may.** 



•* Sir, gif that your will it were, 
Sith I of thee ne may have mair. 

Something ye would leave me here. 
To look OQ when me langeth aair,*' ^c» j-c. 



There is no agreement among the critics of romance as to, 
tbe^parentage of the first history of the Achievements of Laun- 
eelot of the Lake* ^r £1118 says^ that of all the verslona of 
that {Strange history^ the most meritorious is that written in 
verse by Chretien de Troyes In the 12th century, and entitled^ 
'^ Xa Charette." The general outline cannot be better told 
than in Jllr Ellis's own words. 

'' King Ban^ whose acts of prowess we Jtiaye so often witness* 
ed, having returned in his old age to Bsitany, was again at* 
tacked by his inveterate enemy Claudas ; and^ after a long 
war« saw himself reduced to the possession of a single fortress, 
Ihe impr^nable castle of Trible, where he was besieged by 
tlie enemy. In this extremity, he determined to solicit the 
•ssiaUnce of Arthur, and escaped in a dark n^ht with his in« 
ftnt son Lancelot and his queen Helen, leaving the castle of 
Trible in the hands of his seneschal, who immediately be» 
trayed the place to Ckudas. The flames of his burning cita* 
iil reached the eyes of the unfortunate monarch during his 
flight, and he expired with grief. The wretched Helen, aban-» 
donlng for a moment the care of her in£snt son, flew to the 
assistance of her husband, and, returning after the fruitless 
attonpt to restore his life, discovered the litUe Lancebt in the 
arms of anympb, wbo, on ber approadbi^ suddenly flprung.with 
the diild into a deep lake, and instantly disi^pqpeared^ This 
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nymph was the beautifiil ViTum^ the mistms of fhe endumter 
Merlin^ who thought fit to undotake the education of the in- 
fant hero at her conrt^ which was sitoated within this ima- 
ginary kke; and henee her pupQ was afterwards diatingiiidi- 
ed by the name of Lancelot da Lac. 

** The queen^ after this doable loss^ retired to a oonyent, 
where she was soon joined by the widow of Bohort; fiir this 
good king, on learning the death of his brother^ died also of 
grief, leaving two infant sons, Lyonel and Bohort; who, ha- 
ving been fbr some time secreted by a fiuthfol knight, named 
Farien, from the fury of Claudas, were afterwards carried off 
by the lady of the lake, and educated in company with their 
courin Lancelot. 

** The fairy, when her pupil had attained the i^ of e^h- 
teen, conveyed him to the court of Arthur, for the purpose of 
demanding his admission to the honour of knighthood; and 
at the first appearance of the youthful candidate, the graces 
of his person, which were not inferior to his courage and ac- 
tivity, made an instantaneous and indelible impression on the 
heart of Guenever, while her charms inspired him with an 
equally ardent and constant passion. The amours of these 
lovers throw a very singular colouring over the whole history^ 
of Arthur. It is for the sake of Guenever that the amorous 
Lancelot achieves the conquest of Northumberland ; that he 
defeats Gallehaut, King of the Marches, who afterwards be- 
comes his secret and most attached confidant ; that he deaves 
down numberless giants, and lays whole cargoes of tributary 
crowns at the feet of his suzerain, finding, in his stolen inter- 
views with the queen, an ample indemnification for his vari- 
ous hardships and labours. But this is not all. Arthur, de- 
ceived by the artifices of the false Guenever, who was, as we 
have seen, the illegitimate daughter of Leodegan, declares her 
the partner of ^is throne, and dismisses his queen to a distant 
province ; where she is immediately joined by her lover,'and 
follows without restraint the natural bent of her inclinations. 
'Yet Lancelot is dissatisfied ; it is necessary to the dignity of 
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his mistress, that she should still share the hed of Arthur, and 
that, protected in her reputation hy the sword of her lover, 
she should lead a life of ceremonious and splendid adultery. 
This point is accomplished, and their intercourse continues as 
usual." 

But the same learned and elegant critic who followed Sir 
Walter Scott in helieving, that many of the romantic legends 
received their first shape from th^ minstrels of '' the North 
Countrie," finds strong confirmation of his theory in the sce- 
nery amongst which the achievementa of Sir lAuncelot and 
his companions are represented to have taken place : For ex- 
ample, upon the authority of Knighton, he fixes the *' Cha- 
teau de la joyeuse Garde," the favourite residence of Sir lAun- 
eelot, at Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and adds, that at Meigle in 
Angus, tradition still points out the tomh of ^^ Dame Ganore/' 
the beautiful and lascivious Queen Guenever. For all man- 
ner of information concerning the Knight of the Lake, see Mr 
Sduthey's Edition of the Morte Arthur, Ellis's Specimens of 
the Metrical Bomances, vol I., and the Notes to Marmion and 
■Sir Tristrem. 

- This note has run out to an unreasonable length, but it 
would be wrong to conclude it vrithout quoting one of the most 
beautiful passages that is to be found either in romance or in 
poetry*-— the speech of Sir Bohart, delivered over the dead body 
of Sir Launcdot du Lake : — '^ And now, I dare say, that Sir 
Lauhcelot, there thou liest, thou were never matched of none 
eartiily knight's hands. And thou were the courtiiest knight 
that ever bare shielde — ^And thou were the truest friend to thy 
lover that ever bestrode horse — ^And thou were the truest lover 
fif a synftd man that ever loved woman— And thou were the 
kindest man that ever stroke with swerde — ^And thou were 
the goodliest person that ever came among preoe of knyghtes 
'—And thou were die meekest man^ and the gentillest, that 
ever eate in hall among ladies--And thou were the sternest 
toyghte to thy mortal foe that ever put speare in restJ'— ^ 
MALoar. 

- Long afler the old romances had past intoobhrioD, thename 
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«f LtimcdiH was kept ftKve imong oar commcm peopk l^ 
lads of the same class with those Spanisli ones of which a qieci- 
men has been given shore. The most populsr was that which 
begins; 

When Arthur first in court begin. 
And was approved long, ^e» 



Note XXI. p. 34. 

This nighi I will ivaich m^ wrmour im the chapelffyon t 
/2r.**Th]S was inYariably a part of the cerenxmial descxibed 
on all sach occasions in the romances ; thas, ** areys de a*- 
ber," && Santiago, k».^" Yon mnst know that antienaf It 
waa after this fashion the order of kni^thood was confened ; 
the nig^t before any one was to assome the spurs, it behoved 
him to be armed cap-a-pee> and so armed, to repair unto the 
chnrch, and to stand there on his &et all that nig^t in 
payer." 

*^ Venuta la vigiJia tutti quei Giovani che intendeano 4i 
etier cavaUer novelli tomavano alia chiesa ove devotamente vi- 
gliavano infino che di buon mattino fhsse la m^ne cd^brata** 
Oyrtme, ded. 

The postnre seems, however, to have been indiflerently 
either that of standing or of kneeling. Thns, in the Amadim^ 
c 4. *' Oriana came before the king, and said, now dub me 
this young man knight ; and in so saying, he pointed towards 
Amadis, where (armed at all points, save only ihe head and 
the hands,) he was kneeling before the altar." 

St Ignatius of Loyola conformed on a very difflaent oeea« 
nan to the same ceremonial. Ribadeneira, in his life4>f the 
saint, says, that " Ignatius, as he had read in his books of 
chivahy, how the knights were accustomed to watch their 
arms ; so, to imitate as a new knight of ChriJBt this kni^tly 
fiwhion, he also watched the whole of that night before the 
image of dur Lady, sometimes standing on foot, and aome* 
limes kneeling cm thi» marl^." Fm&i 1. 1. c. &— The fcider 
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must remember the Very coarse caricature of all thia adven- 
ture^ in Smollett's Sir lAuncelot GreaveSy vhere Captain 
Crowe's noviciate is described. 

Note XXII. p. 35. 
7%e Pereheles ofMalagay S^e» — ^These were all places noted 
finr rogueries and disorderly doings. The Pereheles of Mala- 
ga form a sort of suburb of that town^ where the fish-market 
is held. Don Louis Zapata^ in treating of the great plague 
which raged in the city of Mali^^ in the year 1582^ says^ 
" it was supposed to have been brought thither by a stittiiger> 
who died of his illness^ and whose foul linen was forthwith 
sold to some of those of iheFerchdl«s.'* The ''Isles of Ria- 
ran" are not to be found in any map ; but the place where 
the custom-house stands^ still goes by that name. See Car- 
ter's Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga^ London, 1780. It 
would appear that there had been a few small islets of sand 
close to the shore, some of which had shifted their station, 
while the space between others of them and the mainland 
had gradually become filled up. " The compass of Seville" 
was (or is) the name of an opsn spaoe bdfors one of ihe 
ehurdies of that city, the scene of fairs, shows, auctions, && 
The '' Azozuejo de si^via," translated in the text, '' Quick'* 
silver-house," is said by Bowles to mean nothing but a certain 
small placej or squaie,*^at once thd Monmouth-Street and 
Exet^r^Dhange of Segovia. The '' Potro" of CordovtHHio 
€a]kd firom a fountain^ the water of which gushes ftom a 
horse's mOuUi^^was another place of the same species. They 
had all become proverbial before the days of Cervantes ; thus 
•*" I say hot that I was bom in the Potro of Cordova, nor 
Mfiaed in the Quisksilver-house of Scgovia," &e.«-*-i2^, 
MB, 8.^ 

Note XXIIL p. 36. 

Sending them jomr dameei cr dwarf ihrough ihe air in a 

eimdy Sfc**^AMk instance of this species of cure may be ibund 

in Amsdis de Greoia» '' Now Amadis felt horn the sword 

sw^ heaty that it seemed to him he was bottiiiig with living 
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flames. Bat forthwith there speared a doud, which cover- 
ed both him, and Ui^^anda, and Lisuarte^ which in an instant 
openedj and they perceived themselves to be surrounded with 
a company of four-and»twenty damsels^ and in the midst of 
them was that honoured old Alquife^ who held in his hand a 
large glass phial of water ; with which when he had smit- 
ten upon the hehnet^ the phial broke^ and the water rushing 
down immediately^ there passed from, him fiH that burning 
glow of the sword."—-?. S. c. 62.. 

The &ir Jewess, in Ivanhoe^ has her medical skill in com^ 
mon With almost all. the damsels of ropoance ;, thus, 

^< Bemaido de sa Elaga fue carado,. 
Per maooB de la ya libra IKmzdla.**.— 

GarridOf C. 7- 7& 

^ Una fandiillft che il lor oste aveva,, 
M edicava Rinaldo.*' 

PulcH M. M. C. 20. 79. &c &c 

I need scaroely refer the reader to the story of lihe pretty 
Peguine, in Tristrem Shandy, for the best aocoont of thk 
species of clinical practice*. 

Note XXIV. p. 39. 
^^ Thou Qfteen of Beauty" said he, bracing on his shield, Sfc^ 
—This invocation to Duldnea, is copied almost literatim 
from one in Olivante. '^ Ay, soberana Senora," &c.«-^' O,. 
sovereign lady, grant me thy favour in this battle. Hd^. 
me, frdrest lady, and desert me not utteily." See L 2. c 4.-^ 
. The efficacy of this ^qftedes of prayer is thus noticed in . 
dis of GauL See L. 2. c 55. — " Bdtenebios descended i 
the giant, and, before he came dose to him, looking towards 
the pkce where Muraflores was, 'O, my Lady Qriana,' said he, 
< never do I b^n any deed of aims, trusting in any strength 
ef mine own, whatsoefer it may be, bat in thee mdy ; thero-w 
Ibre^ oh now, my dear lady, sooooor m^ seeing how great is. 
tiie necessity/ And with this;^ it seeaied that thera came^ ti% 

12 
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him so much Vigour, that all Fear was forthwith faiii to fly 
away." 

Note XXV. p. 40. 
He was mad, and consequently the hw would acquit him, al" 
though he should kill them, (Sfc— The technical description, in 
the civil law, of '^ the madman not to be punished," viz. 
" Absurda et tristia sibi dicens atque fingens," could most 
certainly fit no one more exactly than the guest of whom the 
good innkeeper spoke thus. In the tragical 9tory of Lord 
Ferrers, (see the State Trials,) we have the very striking ex- 
ample of a man proceeding deliberately and cahnly to the per- 
petration of an atrocious murder> under the belief, that the 
plea of hereditary insanity would be available to save him- 
self from the last severity of the law. Hence, the obvious 
propriety of limiting, as narrowly as possible, the application 
of the doctrine laid down by the innkeeper. 

Note XXVI. p. fc2. 

He lifted up his sword, and gave him a good blow on the. 
neck, 4fc. — The practical joke seems to have occurred to other 
conferrers of knighthood, besides mine host of the castle. 

Thus, " Franc chevalier donnez moi la coSlee de chevalerie. 
Certes Passellion, dit Lionnel, je le feray voulontiers, a tant il 
haulse la main dextre et Tenfant baisse le col, et le chevalier 
ferit dessus complement en disant. Certes, Gentil Passelhon, 
Chevalier Soyes. Quand Passellion eut receu la collee que luy 
jH douloir le col par sa grandeur," &c»^Perceforest, V. 4. 
C. 14. 

Queen Elizabeth is introduced in Kenilworth, as giving a 
colUe of malicious sincerity on a similar occasion. — See Du- 
cange sub voce Alapa Militarise 

Note XXVII. p. 46. 
Every man is the son' of his own works, <Sfc. — There is no 
country in the world that has suffered more from the exces- 
sive respect allowed to the pretension of birth, than Spain ; 
and none, by whose authors the same pretension is more 

VOL. I. Y 
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tererely ridiculed. There is lomethiiig of anmsemeot in the 
gravity with which Villa Di^o speaks : '^ Hidalgo igitur ilk 
solus dicetur qui Chrisdana virtute pellet. Fidalgo, id est 
filhis honorom operum et Yirtutum ; et iude vulgo didtur 
eada uno es hijo de $u§ o^fw*."— ViiL. F. S5. 

Note XXVIII. p. ao. 

Confess thai there is not in the universe a more heauHjul 
damsel than the empress of La Mancha, S^c^tke terms here 
proposed by Don Quixote are^ after all, modest, oorapared 
with what we find in some of the romances by whose light he 
walked* In the Amadis de Greda, (p. 1. c. 64.) there is the 
fallowing passage, which may serve for an example. '' The 
Duke said. Sir Knight, it is now time you dnmld be made to 
know that the beauty of Infaliaaia surpasses in worth that 
which so grefttly you prize. Brimartes made mawer, SSr 
Knight, for certain no such knowledge can I possess, §at m 
tiiose who have never seen nor known Inftliana, how can 
knowledge of such a thing be found ? But what are arguments, 
tiace we stand here at the proof ^-*-The proof fain would I 
see, quoth the Duke. And when he had sdd se> they coudi- 
ed their lances, and at the fyi career of their horses they en« 
aonntered, being weU covered widi their shields. •••«•• 
The Duke fell so heavily, that he could stir neither foot n<Mr 
hand. Brimartes stooped and unlaced his viaor. The Duke 
slowly recovered himself; and then said Brimartes, % 
Knight, you are a dead knight, if you do not on the instant 
acknowledge that your lady in nothing equals the beauty of 
Honoria. The Duke said not a word," &c. &c. 

If the reader wishes to be amused with an excellent account 
of a more qilendid and authentic spedmen of the Combats 
pour thonneur des dames, I refer him to the fifth volume of 
the '' Melanges tirees d'une Grand Bibliotheque," where, 
among other French MSS. of the 15th century, a very singu- 
lar one is described, containing the history of a famous festi- 
val of gallantry, celebrated a. d. 1493, at the castle, and by 
the Lord of Stodricourt, near Pontoise, and ^eref<Nre known ' 
by the name of Le pas de Sandricourt. It appears, that the 
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ibhane wai trst started by some ydung knrdi of the ooarl of 
Charles VIII.^ imd that their pkn was pat hito execi^tion un* 
der the immediate patronage of the Duke of Orleans. After 
mentioiiii^ the nasnea of the young knights who were *^ to 
defend against aQ eowfrt, Dnr the hoDoar of their ladies, the 
Castle of Sandricourt/' (among whom we find those of the 
Shre de Saint-Vallier^ Mier to the finmous Diana de Boitlers 
— of Bemardin de Clermont, Viscount of Tallard — of Louis 
ie Hedouille— of Georges de Sully, &c. &c) — ^the author 
proceeds to his chiyalrous rehtion at great length. Vide Me* 
^^g*h vol, V. p. 33, 

Note XXIX. p. 53. 
HUfdly brought to Mi remembrance the sioiy qfJBMwin 
and ihe Marqw» ofManttta, 4fv.«-CervaDte8 is here evidently 
amusing himself at the expenee of one Gerenimo Tre? ino, 
whose ballad or romance of Baldwin (in three parts) had 
been printed in Alcala, anno 1699. The story of the romance 
is, that Chairloty (or Carloto,) son of Charlemagne, came un- 
awares upon Baldwin (or Baldovinos) in the Fhresia Sin 
Feniura ; his purpose being no other than to kill Baldwin, 
and then many his widow. He gave him, it appears, no less 
than two-and-twenty mortal wounds, (we can scarcely ima- 
gine the Don to have made as exact a oomputation of the 
blows he himsdf had Just received f^rom the muleteer,) and 
tfien left him for dead in the iotttsL By good l^nrtune, how« 
ever, Baldwin's unde, the Marquis of Mantua, happened to 
be passing at the moment through ^e wood, and hearing the 
wounded knight's lamentations, was soon drawn to the spot 
where he lay. He sent a message to the emperor, who resi« 
ded at Paris, by the '' Count Dirlos, Viceroy beyond the Sea," 
demanding justice ; and Charlemagne immediately pronounced 
sentence of death upon his son Chariot. Such is the story. 
The passage of-^ the romance, which Cervantes alludes to, is 
<that which contains the lamentations of the wounded man, 
after he had received all his wounds. It would be too much 
to (|uote tl^e whole of the verses which Cervantes says the Don 
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applied to his own case ; Imt these may serve as a suffident 
specimen of a very fiat and nnprofitable oomposition. 

<« O my princily Infant Marian ! O my coium Montesin ! 

my R^rnold! and Orlsndo ! O thon knif^tly Psladin ! 

« • • • • 

«« O my noUe Iiord of Mantua, tliy soldier true and sister's son 
Lies here wounded in the forest-— hears nor helps him never one ! 
Baldwin was my christenM name— ^' The Frank," they call'd me 
too; 

1 am the king of Dacia's son, from him my hlood I drew. 
He was my father and my lord, and I was belted knight. 
To eat bread at his table, and for his banner fighL 

**> The beautiful SeviDa, she pledged her troth to me ; 
She was my wedded wife, but my widow soon she'll be. 
Chariot, it was no other, this wicked deed hafli done ; 
I lie here slain by Chariot, the good King Charles's son. 
He coveted my wife, and fiill weQ I know that I 
Lie here, that with my widow my murderer may lie." 

Note XXX. p. S6. 

He bethought himself of the Moor AbindarraeZf ^t.— The 
loves of the Moor Abindanraei, and of the beatttiful Xazi&» 
were si favourite subject of s<m^ amongst the Moorish^ as weU 
88 the Christian minstrels of Spain ; and Montemayor has in- 
troduced them into his celebrated pastoral called Diana. The 
tale runs briefly thus : 

During the reign of King Ferdinand of Arragon^ whik the 
Moorish kingdom of Grenada was nodding to its fall, a gal- 
lant Spanish knight^ Rodrigo de Narvaez, was named constat 
ble or governor of the Castle of Alhora^ near the boundaries of 
the Moorish territory. As he was, according to his. custom, 
one night making a reconnoissance at the head of several of 
his followers, to prevent a surprise from the enemy, he met a 
young Moorish cavalier splendidly armed and accoutred, who 
' for some time defended himself valiantly against the superior 
force of his enemies ; but was at length severely wounded. 
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and made prisonen The Castilian endeavoured to comfort his 
noble captive^ and treated him so generously, that he extract- 
ed from him his story. The Moor Abindarraez had been bred 
up with Xarifa^ daughter of the Alcayde of Coyit^ under the 
belief that she was his sister^ until he learned by chance that 
he was not of her bloody but descended from the renowned, 
but unfortunate family of the Abencerrages. Fraternal afi&e- 
tion then gave place to a stronger passion, which Xarifa re« 
paid with equal warmth. The meeting of the lovers could 
only be by night, and by stealth ; for Abindarraez, after the 
discovery of Ins birth, resided no longer in her father's castle. 
Xarifa had assigned her lover a rendezvous upon the unfor- 
tunate night when he fell into the power of Don Hodrigo, 
and he was on the road to Coyn, when he encountered the 
Castilian ktiight. Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was affected by 
the captive's story ; and on his promise to return within three 
days, and surrender himself to his captor at the Castle ei 
Alhora, he gave hnn liberty to keep his appointment. He 
arrives there in safety, and Xarifa, reunited to her lover, re- 
uses again to part with him. She returns with him to the 
castle of Don Rodrigo, who, charmed with their mutual love, 
the constancy of Xari&, and the gallantry and faith of Abin- 
darraez, restores them to liberty, and obtains the consent of 
the Alcayde of Coyn to their union. There are many ballads 
on this romantic story, of which the following may serve as a 
specimen. 

Abindarraez and Xarifa. 

h 

The bold Moor, young Abindarraez, 

Nigh the castle checks his rein. 
Where his love, the fair Xarifa, 

Long had watchM, and wept in vain. 

II- 
^' Do I live to hope that coldness, 

Or some brighter maiden's charms. 
Keep the faithless Abindarraez 

From the fond Xarifa^ arms ? 



^ Vo, 1 1 




IT- 




V. 



'Wk*dtai]0fo 







vn. 

Bold 10 Vne, tfaenii^ she £nr*d not. 
Nor the foiitiide io dicw ; 

And die Toice of tempest heard not, 
Ilov]ing[ in ihe monntazns near. 

VliL 
Ixng, loi^ ehe kept her kftj itation. 

Gazed in Tain on caith and ikj ; 
And at length, her hopee itiMWindng, 

ht/ft St with a heavy m|^ 

IX. 

Then the Moorish huiee gave agnal. 
Striking thriee upon the gate ; 

And Xaiifa*s tmsty maiden 
OpenM to her lover straighL 
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X. 

O how gay and galUnt shewM he, 

When he sought her diamher-door, 
In his tunic, loopM with silver, 

Like a hrave and nohle Moor. 

XL 
With the plumage on his turban. 

Gathered with a golden check ; 
And his golden handled sabre 

Hilted with an eaglets neck. 

XIL 
TKiis stood gallant Abindarraez, 

But for rapture nought could speak ; 
Till, in broken exckunations. 

Love and joy a passage seek. 

Note XXXL p. 67. 

The twelpe peers of France, -naff, the nine wcrtkies, ^•-*- 
Who tbe twelve- peers of France were^ every foody knows. It 
k.not quite so wdl known, tbat the nine worthies in the Iadf- 
guage of romance (los nueve de la fam^) were^ three of then 
Heforews, viz. Joshua^ David^ and Judas Maccabeus ; three 
Gentiles, viz. Hector of Troy,. Alfsxander of Maoedon, and 
Juliuji Cesar; and three Christians, King Arthur, Char- 
lemagne, and Godfvey of Bouilkxu— ^ke dumoaxa, 1P. d^. 

Note XXXU. p. 56, 
He had killed four gianit as big as any steeples, Sfc.'^^ The 
ibeautiful Brandamante, and Aquilante, and Grifon, and Mai- 
gesi^ encountered then those four fierce giants, who stood like 
fyax towers waiting for them," &uc^-^Esp^o, L. IL C. 9. 

Note XXSLIIL p. 58, d9. 

The sage Esquife, — the enchantress l/r^nfuia.*— These per* 

sooages occur in ahnost idl the books of the lineage of Ama* 

dis. We have had occasioa already to observe one won^ 

4erful cure performed by Alquife (eonrupted into Esqmfe by 
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the niece of Don Qnixote) in the AmadiB de Greda. Ur- 
ganda, witch, oichantressy prophetess. Sec &c. appears in the 
original Amadia sometimes in the likeness of a yooi^ damse!, 
sometimes as the most yeneraUe of crones ; hut in the later 
volunes of Esplandian, &c she is invested with all the more 
serious terrors of a Medea. Her final departmre is yery mys- 
terious ; whence her appeDation of la desamoseuUu 

Note XXXIV. p. 62. 

The Exploits of Esplandian, — *' £1 Ramo que de los quatre 
libros de Amadis de Gaula sale llamado las Sergas dd 
muy esforzado Cayallero Esplandian hijo del exelente Rey 
Amadia de Craula/' Alcala, 1588. Such is the title-page of 
a continuation of the Amadis, by one Gard Ordonez de Mon- 
talvo, who, having edited the original romance, thought it 
necessary, it would seem, ininia Minerva, to try his hand at 
something originaL In the preface, he pretends that the 
<< deeds" (jKy*) of Esplandian had been originally narrated in 
Greek ''del Mano del Maestro Helicabad." HeUaabad is 
frequently mentioned by Cervantes. He was the weU-em- 
ployed surgeon who commonly cured the wounds of Amadis 
de Gaul, &c. 

Note XXXV. p. 62. 
This is Amadis of Greece, and I'm of opinum, that all 
those that stand on this side are of the same family, S^c. — ^The 
first four books of Amadis of Gatd alone are considered by 
Cervantes as worthy of being preserved from the flames. The 
other twenty books, filled mth the exploits of the Amadis 
famUy, were for the most part composed originally, not in 
Spanish or Portuguese, (like those which Cervantes preserves,) 
but by French imitators of very inferior genius. Vicente PIaG« 
do, in his Theatrum Anonynwrum et Fseudonymorum, diarac« 
terises the whole collection as '' a most pemidous library, 
engendered or composed by Spanish fiithers, although mightily 
augmented by the French," p. 673, § 2731. Amadis of Greece 
occupies the ninth book of the collection. He was the son of 
Lisuarte of Greece, vf\\o was the son of Amadis of Gaul. The 
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huge folio which Cervantes places in his hero's library, was 
printed at Lisbon in 1596. The title runs thus : *' Chronica del 
muy valiente y esfonsado Principe y Cavallat> de la ardienta 
Eapada Amadis de Grreda." The history is divided into two 
parts, and at the beginning of the second there is a notice, 
that ** Esta Cronica fue sacada de Grieco en Latin y de La- 
tin en Romance segun lo escrivio el gran sabio Alquife en las 
Magicas." The whole ends with these words : *' Aqui haoe 
fin el noveno libro de Amadis de Gaula : que es la chronica 
del cavalliero de la ardiente Espada Amadis de Grecia hijo de 
Lisuarte de Grecia." The Queen Findquiniestra, and the 
shepherd Darinel, are both of them personages that figure in 
the Amadis de Greda. The former is a giantess of most for« 
midable appearance* 

Note XXXVL p. 63. 
OUvanie de Laura, and the Garden of Flowers^^Boith the 
stupid nnnanoe of OHvante and the Jardin de floret , were 
productions of one Aniwiio de Torgnemada, The title of the 
second of them conveys no very perfect notion of its charac* 
ter; for, in &ct, it is nothing but one fearful mass of dia- 
blerie, interspersed with a few, probably more authentic 
bloeeoms of murder, rape, &c. Torquemada was a popular 
author in his day ; but his popularity was not so mueh found- 
ed on either of ihe works satirized by Cervantes, as on his 
Hexamebok, which was translated into French, soon after it 
was written, by Chapuis. This very curious work consists of 
six dialogues, professedly on subjects of natural history and 
physics ; but Torquemada takes occasion to introduce in the 
course of his discussions, an infinity of curious stories and an- 
ecdotes, which, no doubt, the readers of his time must have 
found much more interesting than his philosophy : For ex- 
ample, he fills a great many pages with the natural history 
of giants, and, among other things, tells us, he had frequent- 
ly seen with his own eyes a well authenticated tooth of St 
Christopher, in the cathedral of Coria ; and a fragment of his 
jaw-bone, in the church of Astorga. These must have been 





•be bectme to an men's view, nys he, a eondy j 
of csg^teen jean; die waa exeeadwdj ado^red, and fiked 
adnmatioii too; hat, he addi^ waa, after a litde ] 
aomeirliat adbancd both ofhcr looka and 1 
waa never aea to trip acmaa the cloMter without 1 
haDdkcKhieftoherfiMe. She cnjojed thia aeoond 
aercral merrjr jeara, and expired with the browneat of cwria» 
and the bri^iteat of qrea, being cat off by^a andden and moit 
imezpeetedaoeeaaoffeTer^attheageof iia Withi 
and magieiaiH of the most terrific poorer, b<U an of them 1 
andabij conmnnicative, Antonio de Torqnemada appears to 
hgfe cracked many a bottle. From hia aoooonts of these per- 
xmages, one would imagine them /b have been joat aa find of 
telling aU the honrora they had ever perpetiated, aa the moat 
aeqiectable " Seior aoldado de Carloa qunte^'* oonld haw 
been of fighting his battka over agun. 

NoteXXXVILp.03. 
Fhritmari of Hyrcania4 — ^Another duU and affected fidio^ 
written by '' MelchiMr de Orteza Caballero de Ubeda;" and 
printed at Valladolid in the year 1566. The '' wonderinl 
fabrtb'' of the hero alluded toby the curate in the text> ia nar* 
rated at great length in the tenth chapter of the romance 
Hia mother waa brought to bed in a deaart plae^ and he saw 
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the light under the auspices of a certain Mgefemme, by name 
Bi Isagifta, His fkther's nune being Fhrisan (of Misia,) and 
his mother's^ JftfWaJtfMh- this dame «ugge«tfld that tht-jHjy 
ahoukl take part «£ both of dieae fine nameS) and be eal)ed 
FloriMmarie. The mother^ however, preferred Ftiimnark, 
for Temmumciwhkk Mr Shand/ iiro«ld have a^roved* 



Note XXXVIII. p. 63» 
T%e mMe Ikm Pkiir, d^c.-^An edition of " O cnmioe del 
may vahcnle 7 edbmdo Caballero Platir^ hyo del £mperador 
PiinuJeon/' was printed at VaUadolid m 1633. This^ like^ 
nmt of the same sort of booksy was sQonyraous, 

Note XXXIX. pu 6i. 
The Knight of the Cross,— The " Book of the invincible 
ka^t X.epoleBEio> called fiom hisachtevetnents the Knightflf 
the Crois," forms the twdfOi port <^ the Amadis Ubnury* 
The '' Chronicle of Leandro the Beaiitifid, as it was oompo^ 
sed by the sitge Xii^ Artidorus, in the Greek tongue/' is the 
thirteenth ; they are both from die pen of one Pedro do 
Laxan. The preliminary fiction coooeming the adventuies 
of theKni^t of the Cross^ is^ that they were " origunUy writ* 
ten in ArtilHC» by a Moor named Xarton, at the command of 
the Sidtan Znlema, and translated into Castillian bf a*cap« 
tive of Tiniis." Then fiibw two de^cations^.one by Xartan 
to Zulema^ and another by the Tunisian captive, ad(}|ie|i^ 
to the Conde de Saldana. Luxan was author of another w^ 
equtUy stupid^ entitled ** GoUo^mios MatnmoBiaks." 

Note XL. p« 64b 
The mirror ofkni^t^ood,—The " £1^0 de Cabaaetiai^** 
is frequently alluded to by all the Spanish commentatora or 
Cervuntes. It is s huge collection of all manner of romanlie 
storiesj in four parts^ flHrmed by as many diffennt writars. 
The first pitft (which is alluded to in the text) appeared m 
l&$2, and was dedicated by its author, Diego Ordones de Oft* 
lahomi, to Martin Cortes^ son .-of the.0:eat Neman Cortes. 
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Note XLI. p. 64. 
ne twelve peers of France, and thaifii^fid histarkm Tttr- 
pin, ^c^^The achieTenients of tiie twelve peen fill a mig^^ 
proportion of the Espe^ de CabaUeruu, and, of. eoarae, the 
yenerable Torpin is thronghoat cited as the most nnqfnestion- 
ed of authorities. Thus, in P. 1. C. 1. we are informed, that 
'* En las Historias Antiguas de Fnncia una mas yerdadera 
por mano de Arzobizbo Don Tnrpin se halla." Such is the 
character uniformly given of Turpin by the grateful baids, 
who, as Cervantes expresses it, " spun iheir webs" out of his 
history. In Boiardo, Pnld, Ariosto, one meets at every, turn, 

*^ TuTpin che mai non meate in alcim loco** — 

The absurd chronicle attributed to Turpin (or Tilpin) seems 
to have been composed in Latin, about the end of the lltfa, 
or beginning of the 12th century, but owed much of its ode- 
brity to the innumerable versions and paraphrases of it, which 
soon after began to make tbeur appearance — ^^t in French, 
and then in Spanish, English, and all the other vulgar dia« 
lects. The original work itself, was first printed in a col- 
lection, entitled *' Germanicarum Rerum quatuor chronogra-. 
phi." Frankfort, 1566, folio. Stories of miracles, relics, 
churches founded, conversions. Sec. Sec, fill the far greater 
part of the monkish chronicle ; but from the absurd thread of 
fiction concerning Charlemagne, on which these monastic 
pearls are strung, there can be no doubt that almost the.w^ole 
web of the second great class of romances was spim. Those 
who wish to see what are the most plausible conjectures that 
have been formed, concerning the origin of all these extraordi- 
nary fidsifications of the splendid history of the great Frank- 
ish Emperor, may be referred to Warton, EUis, Leyden, and 
Schlegel. The opinions of these critics are so difierent, and 
the details, witiiout which these opinions would be unintelli- 
gible, so extensive, that it would be useless and absurd to at- 
tempt giving any account of this " great controversy," in the 
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shape of a ante upon Don Quixote. As to tlie extent of these 
falsifications themselves, a tolerahle guess may he fonned from 
the initiatory lines of Roland and Ferragus, a romance 
extant in the Auchinleck ^S., which, so far as it goes, pre- 
sents a pretty fidthful oompendium of Tuipin's original Miig^ 
numOpus* ■■ 

" An hundred years it was and threc^ ■ 
Sithan God deed upon the tree, 

That Charles the king 
Had all France in his hand, 
Denmark and England^ 

Withouten any lesing : 
Lorraine and Iiombardie, 
Gascoyne, Ba3ronne, and Picaidie, - 

Was still his biiiding ; 
And; Bmperor he was of Rome, 
And Lord of all Christendom, 

Then was he a high lording.'* 

Note XLII. p. 64i. 
^* I have him at home in ItaUan" said the barber ; *' but I 
cant understand him" — '^ It is no great matter" replied the 
curate, «Jifc.— Jarvis supposes, from the style of the conversa- 
tion here, that Cervantes had no great relish for Ariosto. But 
Pellicer very justly laughs at Jarvis for this remark. The 
curate's contempt is evidently not of Ariosto, (whose '' graces" 
he has just heen praising,) but of the poor barber, whom he 
does not think capable of reading, or at least of relishing, any 
thing so beautiful as the Orlando Furioso. Don Greronimo 
Ximenes de XJrrea is the '' good captain," whose Spanish ver- 
sion of the Orlando, Cervantes in the next sentence satirizes. 
Don Diego de Mendoza is equally severe upon this gal- 
lant translator. " He hath gained," quoth Mendoza, ^^ not 
only fame, but, what is much better, many a good dinner by 
translating the Orlando Furioso ; t. e, by having said, '^ Cti^ 
valleros for cavaglieri, armas for arme, amores for am>ori" He 
adds, ^' Puez de esta arte yo me haria, mas libros que hixo 
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tmfHe m hemMd aad m ridi at ever nortd 1 

M mif^f taut witB €SMC 0M6 nl^it 
Inill^to to lie ifi ^arrtoii, tad it wm dnwn aloiig bj Ibrty 
lAef^HmUofhiefe^^hngienem. From diis cutle dioe cune 
IWlfc fifn^ l(trf|^t«, efldi one luTii^ painted OD bis dii^ tl^ 
fanay of Fanic^ by wliidi dcirice they aignified that they were 
liUf Knli^U of Pamv/'-'JfeiiuHU, L iiL c. 19. 
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Note XL VI. p. 67. 
THrante the WkHe^r^the bero of this fine old romanee (for 
Ctrrantei is ht too severe on its merits) derives his name 
psr^ fhxn his iMber, partly fhnn his hiother ; the f<mner 
being '' Lord of the Seignioi^ (^Tirania^ on the borders of 
Engbmd/ the latter^ Blanca^ dangfater of the Dnke of Brit- 
tany. The eomm<ni opinion is, that this romance was origi- 
nally oomposed in the Valencian dialect about the year 1460. 
The Dons Kyrie-eleison, (i. e. Lord have mercy upon ua,) 
toad Thomas of Montalban, the Knight Fonseca, &c. are per- 
flooages who appear in the story of Tirant h Blanch, The 
most interesting of them all, are the empress and her lover, the 
gentleman-vaher Hippolyto. To please her swain, the em- 
prtas sings to him on one occasion, '^ Un romance de Tristan 
CO se planya de la lancada del Rey March"^-'' A Song of Tris- 
tram, in whidb he laments over a blow he had received from 
the lance of King Mark." This song is represented to have 
cxccsnvely moved the tender-hearted gentleman-niriier ; ins»- 
niMeb, that " Ab la ddlf or del cant deslillaren dels sens nils 
lives hgremes."-- (Cap. 864.) The first edition of TSrant was 
pablished at Valencia in 1490. A CastOlian version appeared 
at Valladolid in 1511 ; and from this was executed the Ita- 
lian translation of Lelio Manfiredi, which was printed at 
Venice in 1538. JMtran<r, a few lines lower in the text, is a 
Bsisprint for Tiranie, which seems to have passed £rom edition 
to edition, ever since Don Quixote was first publiBhed. 

Note XL VII. p. 68, 69. 
The JDianas of MorUemayor—SabnantiiWs Gil Polo, S^c.^^ 
Cervantes does not seem to have been aware, that the Diana, 
who gives name to the celebrated performance of Jorge de 
Montemayor, was a real personage. Fellicer, however, has 
collected abundant evidence that such was the fact ; inter aUa, 
he cites firom a MS., in die Royal Library at Madrid, a paa- 
sage which I shall translate literatim, because the story it 
tdls is m itself interesting. QThe writer is the same Father 
Sapdveda, with whose printed works all are acquainted.]] 
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nil, wne «■ duir w^ b^k hmm Tmta^ m 1«»; tey 

Utad ftr m n«|bftm Aedly of Vakwai^aBd 1 

«M tfe MiBifM ^ 1m Knasp and Acj voe alM cBtottMBoi 

Iqr riwr fMiwM aw—j Diawa, i 

aa^catljrc 

ibr, Jhrnof^ raj old, tUa Bina k itill afife, and iIkj wkj, 

wfaarvcr vintB her inqr diacmcr fiainty, diat in licr yonlh d^ 

mtHk kne beat caoeeding^ heanlifid. She is Ae maiit vol- 

ChyaadridipenoBinthalawB. Bv^itwaiani 

ItodK] 
aa a dri ag w utth yaf 
» die ia a wj aeaa- 
Ue and wdUpofceo woman.* Lope de Vega iha 
ibe real Dkna in hta IkrolfiBy pu as. 

MontaaayoghiiBadf waonotdii UnguM iedbyl 
alone; tehewaabothagpvati 
Hia I>iana wia the mort popakr aroric of ila dxf, and gate 
fiae to aB many JHamas, aa Lead Bjnm'a Harold^ in our own 
tiiae, has to C9UUk». GH Polo, whom Cervantea adicr earn- 
meada, wrote a pro fie — c d continiiation of the onginal per- 
fimnanoe of Montemajror, wliidi haabeen reprinted in Madxid 
ao ktelj aa 1778. M. Florian yentnrea, in ipite of die an- 
diority of Ccrrantea, to expren a great eoDtempt fiar Gil Polo ; 
but Peffieer, mote likely to be a good judge, telki of him as 
** Inngfie Poete Valendano." The seeond Diana, diat of 
AloDzo Perez, a physician of Salamanca, (die Sabnamimo of 
die text) was publidied at Aleak in 1564. For Tery elegant* 
abstracts of all these paatorak, see Mr Diinlop'a HisUny of 

Note XLVIII. p. 69. 
Ten Books of the Forfunet of Love by Anthony de Lofraco, 
Sfc> — ^The true name of this audior was Antonio de lo Fraaso. 
He was a native of Lkguer, a town in Sardinia, bat wrote 
good Castilian. His work, entitled '^ Los' diez libros de For- 
tuna d'Aroor, donde haUaian los honestos y apacibles amore& 
3 
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del pastor Frexano et de la hermosa pastora Fortuna/' was 
published at Barcelona by one Pedro Malo^ in 1573. It is a 
pastoral written partly in prose partly in verse^ like its pro- 
totype (the Diana.) There is every reason for thinking that 
Cervantes by no means intended to identify himself with the 
curate as to the opinion expressed concerning this-work. Ne- 
vertheless^ entirely on the strength of such an idea^ an edition 
of these wretched '^ diez libros de fortuna" was actually print- 
ed in London^ not a great many years ago^ under the auspi- 
ces of Pineda^ the lexicographer— ^f course, without the small- 
est success. The other pastoral productions mentiokied in the 
text are aU utterly contemptible, with the exception of the 
Shepherd ofFUida, which Lope de Vega praises in his Doro- 
tea, (p. 62) asserting^ that its author also, like Montemayor, 
hadbeeninsj^redby the charms of a real mistress. This book 
appeared in 1582. Jt was written by Luitf Galvez de Mon- 
talvo, who is designed as '' Criado de Don Enrique de Men- 
doza y Aragon, nieto de los Duques del In&ntado." 

Note XLIX. p. 69. 
7^ treasure of divers poems, — ^This is a collection of the 
same class with the S$flvce, DeHcice, &c formed by Don Pedro 
PadiQa ; a gentleman, who, after spending an active life in 
military service, assumed in his latter days the garb of a Car- 
melite Friar, and died in that sanctified, and, as he probably 
thought, all-atoning garb, at Madrid, in 1593. Gayton, in 
his " Festive Notes," talks boldly of this book, as if it had 
been a dictionary, and as if he had himself tum^ over its 
leaves. He had evidently not imagined there could be any 
Thesauri except of the same class with his Stephanus. 

Note L. p. 09. 
Lopez Maldonado.^^** The Concionero, o Coleccion de va^ 
lias poesias" of this author, was first published by Droy, in 
Madrid, in 1586, in quarto. 

Note LI. p. 70. 
Tht Galatea of Cervantes.-See Life of Cervantes. 
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K«leIJILpu71. 
ne CWdkv is a pMM tnoMiis of Ae 1 

attriboiing ««die deeds oTtlic Sapcnv^ toDiDB LewMdTAWk; 
and k at gpvitf piiiia to coDTiPfle i» tiuit W noiitlKffe Biciat 
Don Lewis Z^Bti. ATfla was author of die GiierrB d^ .^ 
jnMtOy and tfaevefixe cDtilkd to be taDoed of as haviDg edb- 
bnted ''tfacdcedbof tlieEmperar;" Intt Zapata's wixk, on 
dio other hand, bore the very title of '^ HadMB dd Bn^m. 
dsr.'' The sane penon published a long poem am die sane 
saljeet, die Curio Amoso/ of whidihehimsdfidatca that 
It eost Um 4000 maiBTodis to prim it, and diat he had BO i^ 
Pun wbatercr^ bat what he cdb the ''alongpniiento de mi 
firimrtad"— a species of piofit with whidi Dod Lewis Zapata 
p t o fe wes fcimself to have been by no means satisfifd 

Note UV. p, 74. 
T&^ Enekanter FresiQH. — ^This peraonage flgmes in many 
terrible soenes of the BelianiB. 

Note LV. pw 89. 
Diego Perez de Vargas. — ^The name of diis Cfstillian gen- 
tleman ocean fi:eqaently both in the ballads and other records 
of the Moorish wars. He aoquiied^ or was said to hare ac- 
^alied^ the nana of JfoeAttoa (L e* Braiser^ or Poander>) finom 
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an incident^ which I find related as follows in one of the hal- 
lads published hj Sepolveda, 

I. 

The Ghiistuou have fadeaguerM the famouB walls of Xereg, 
Among them are Don Alvar and Don Diego Perez, 
And many other gentlemen, who, day suceeeding day, 
Give challenge to the Saracen and all hii chivalry. 

n. 

When rages the hot bottle before the gates of Xeres, 
By trace of gore ye may explore the daondess path of Perez. 
No knl^t like Don Diqpo— no sword likie his is ibond 
In all the host, to hew the boast of Paynrais to the gniiuid. 

III.* 
It £bU oae day when furiously they battled on ihe plam, 
Di^ shiyer'd both his lance and trusty blade in twain ; 
The Moors that saw it shouted, for esquire none was near. 
To serve Di^ at his need with faulchion, mace, ox spear. 

IV. 

Loud, loud he blew his bugle, sore troubled was his eye, 
But by Ood*8 grace before his face there stood' a tree full nigh, 
A comely tree with branches strong, dose by the wall of Xeres— 
^* Yon goodly bough will serve, I trow," quoth Don Diego Perez* 

V. 

A gnarled branch he soon did wrench down firom thatoUve stMMg, 
Which o'er his head-piece brandishing, he spurs among the throng. 
God wot ! full many a Pagan must in his saddle red 1—* 
What leech shall core, what priest shall shrive, if imot that weight 
ye fed? 

VI. 

But when Don Alvar saw him thus bruising down the foe. 
Quoth he, ^^ I've seen some flail-arm'd man belabour barley so ! 
Sure mortal mould did ne'er enfold such mastery of power $ 
Let's call Diego Perez Machuca from this hour."*— 
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Note L VL p. 82. 

Akmigfd'--erTnMtmmdma)er€mm§iaintfhuwoa^ 
hU bawds were drvppimff ami ikromgh ikemi, 6^ — ^Tbe Don's 
doetriDeisbaeyasitgeDenllyiSyqiiiteooRcct. Mmrfmez^TOL 
reooontiiig the itatiitesof the otder de U Bandi, (an oidcr in- 
stitnted bj Alphonxo XI.) ojb, its niDdi law was ^ Qoe 
mngon caballero se ^[uexasae de algima herida que taTiesBc,* 
F-50. 

Note LVU. p. 86. 
Tke^ wore ridimg nuuks, with giasset ai&e ejfet, Sfc — ^Tlie 
Benedictines being tlie most weihliy ovder of rd^gions in 
SpaiD^ at the pesiod when Cervantes wvofeey fbnuflhed, of 
course^ the most common salgectB for this i^edes of satire ; 
hot it ihonld never be foigojtten^ Ihat, nnlike man j of their 
bietfareu^ the Benedictines were, in general, both the fiiQow- 
ers and the liberal patrons of literatme. The prinodj style 
of their literary specnktioiis — thdr edition of the Fiendi his- 
toriansy Sec &c. will be sufficient to preserve their memory 
in honour, even should they be deprived in Spain, as th^ 
have been elsewhere, of all their great possessions. They 
hare still many magnificent establishments of education under 
their oontroul at Vienna, Ratisbone, and other places of the 
Austrian dominion. 

Note LVIII. p. 89. 
Sad Biscay an and worse Spanish, — ^To understand fully the 
frequent allusions which Cervantes makes to the pn>vinctal 
dialects in Spain, one must of course be a Spaniard, and a 
learned Spaniard to boot. In general, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that the Latin language was gradually corrupted all 
over the peninsula, after the invasion of the Grotbs ; and that 
out of this corruption three main dialects were by d^rees 
formed. One of these, the Catalonian, (for the Valendan was 
nearly the same thing,) partook very much of the character 
of that spoken all over Provence, and the southern districts of 
France. In it several books were written, (particularly the 
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fine romance of Tyrant lo Blanch^) but like the sister Proven- 
cal^ the soft and beautiful language of the Tronbadount^ it 
never received the last finish, of cultivation. In Portugal and 
Galida a second dialect was formed^ which the Castillians 
complain of as being effeminate in comparison with their 
own> but which can never perish, since the Lusiad has been 
written in it. The Casdllian, finally, (the third great branch,) 
is much more near of kin to the Portuguese than to the Cata* 
Ionian, and bears the same sort of relation to it which the. 
Swedish does to the Danish, or which the English (but for 
political events,) might have done to the Scotch. All the 
other provinces of the peninsula, except Portugal, being by 
d^rees consolidated into one empire under a Castillian dy- 
nasty^ the language of the court became the language of Spain, 
— «8 the modem High*Dutch has supplanted, imder some- 
what different drcumstanoes, the multi&rious dialectic of 
Germany. The Castillian, however^ did not assume this pre- 
eminence until about the middle of the 16<h century. 

The language of the original inhabitants of Spain previous 
to the Cartha^nian and Roman conquests, found early and 
secure refuge among the Pyrenees, and in the mountainoui- 
province of Spanish Biscay. It is undoubtedly a Celtic dia-» 
lect, of the same parentage with those which still survive in 
Wales, Britanny, Ireland, and the Highlands of Scotland. It 
never altered its main characteristics, nor borrowed any thing 
more than vocables from the language of any of the nations 
who successively conquered the peninsula. The Spanish 
spoken by the Biscayan in the text of Cervantes, is therefore 
about the same sort of thing with the English spoken by the 
Hi^land personages who figure in Waverley, Ike Legend »f 
Montrose, Sec 

Note LIX. p. 89; 
I'll try titles with you, as the man saitL^^The original is, 
" Aora lo vtredes dixo Agrafes.'* Agnges ia one of the cham- 
pions who figure in the Amadis, and one of the most quarrel- 
some of ihem all. This phrase^ part of which is always in- 




Kflie L.X. p. ftSL 
A MtHt» iUi wtdeniaod Spmuh, S!tj--in Iht I 
'^IteMoAliJaiaado.'' jy—iV (flam . 

€li iMlUa, a Mot, wlw eommiiMate to the (» m 4 
plot An is |?oillgo■^;nHeUn^littJled ' 
ItowMdi die twolwgiii|^< ■ wiH lwebecnM«iM in ^ 
cider tmics, OMj oaly lie ] 
ikcK ase sifll cxtmt Mvoil pcpd i«aipu < 
die me 0f tile Aimbie kngoage hf die i 
dMt> ift Kpite of an dieae, it was foand Beoenry, after aoaw 
sfHce, to tnodale die omimoii derotional bookaof the Aiia- 
ttm religiim into Arabic fctt dieir me; and diat, at Godova, 
die Godiie kws zendend into Aiablcy wete appetled to IB die 
eourti of juidee wheneier die pardea were Cliriari«nB> — (See 
lloaFHT'f Moon in Spain, and BovTsawsca'a GemJkidUe 
dtr SfcntUehei JjUeratmr.) Cervantea adhcrei doaAy to die 
B0lnaneei wlildi he dcai^ia to ndriae in all diia dcdon about 
die dIaeoTery and tmnalatimi of die hiatory of his Don, Ifie 
Amadia de Gaol, die Welianig, && '&& are all lepnaelited aa 
batring been <n'^;inall7 compoaed in die Gkeek tengne by 
^' the Siga Alqui&/' Friaton, Artemidoms, liigandeafl^ and 
the Hke learned perwnagea* Tlie origin of all romantic ad- 
re ntur e a wai^ in the eye of Cervantea' oontemporaries, Moor- 
l«h, and thercfore he takea a Moor in plaee of a Greek. The 
Spanish oommentatora, finally, have discovered that Cid Ha^ 
met Ben EngeU, is, after all, no more than an Arabian ver- 
sion of the name of Cervanles hlmaell Cid, fts all the world 
knows, xaeans lord or aigmor. Hantei is a common Moorish 
prefix. Ben EngeR aignifiiss the «oii «f a siag, whidi, bemg 
eacptcaaed in Spanidi, is Aj/o del derto, cervtU^ or cenumUna. 
It ia laid in p. 9fi, that diis Monaco translated the whole of 
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Ben Eogeli'dMS. in leas than six wedcs; bttt thia is nothing 
to Shelton, the first English translator of Gerrantes^ (and per« 
ha|» in some respects the best^) who says^ in his preface^ 
that he finii^ed his Tersion in fi)rty suooesnve days. 

Note LXI. p. 101. 
The hofy broiherhood*->^*the ve«d«r of niodern romances 
may at first sight imagiiie that the Inquisition is meant^ but* 
it is not so* The terror with which the words " holy of*- 
B^^" on all occasions inspire honest Sancho^ was indeed felt 
at the time of his supposed existence by every man^ wo- 
man^ and child, within the Spani^ dotiiinions. Under Fer** 
dinand and Isabella^ the injunc^ons of the papal bulls for the 
establishment of inquisitions were first c>ffried into fhll effiset 
in Castile, and aftowards in Arragon. Ximenes, Torque- 
mada, and a long series of artftil bigots, effectually rivetted^^ 
the chain ; and the delicacy observed by Cervantes himself, 
in all his allusions to the ftmctionaries and functions of the 
Ik^y office^ is one of the most strildng proofi of the extent to 
which this spiritual tyranny had, in the course of less than w 
century, bowed down all Spankh thought and lai^;uage bcf^*^ 
neath its sway. In the most of the Spanish historians, I find 
the establishment of the Inquisitibn spoken of in terms of 
most hypocritical adulation. In Mariana, however, although 
the Jesuit (himself at one time an Inquisitor) by no means says^ 
all he thinks, enoughissaidtoletusunderstandsomethingof hls^ 
true sentiments. The plain and obvious arguments against a> 
secret, a bloody, and a bigotted tribunal, are set forth very 
powerfttlly, and he has tact enough to manage it so, that the ef- 
fect of these is not at all done away by the pompous arguments 
he, as in his own person, is compelled to adduce per contra. See 
Mariana's whole diapter, entitled '^InqnisitoresCastellffif dati/' 
and particularly the passage beginning, '^ Grave provindalibuiT 
visum est Parentum Soelera fiUoram penis lui ; occulto aceu* 
satore reos fieri ; neque cum indice compositos damnari ; con* 
tra quam^ dim fiictum erat peoeata in religione vindicari morte ^ 
iUudgftnrisnnsum adimi per inqtUsUione* hyuendi Uberi audienm 
tSque eomnuercium dupersis per urbes ei of^aida et agrosohser^ 
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mdertfaeboKlaf IvQCin-nov, ktdy pobiiriicd m tbe £»- 

cjdflipada EdKacBri^ bj tiie Bcv. Dr Mm HodgHB of Bb»- 

^le. The '' Hcijr Btvttcdbood," aOiided to en the jmaeai 

iofioiibcriei«nd «M«iiia* m AelcMiMf wl niimife- 
HktoefSpBD. The Hate mwliick the cwBHylMd been kft^ 

te wffl dispoMd indmteab to tike aodi ili^ in ad e£ ^ 
(ia sndi mattcn) t«io dflatory ana of Ae ^aiHh csBecatife* 
Shortly afterwards Cernutcs mc a tioii* the " Santa HenMn- 
dad yitjiT of Tdedo^ which wm a particdbr hnaA cf dua 
jptritntioiiy having its Kparate fomm, &e. 

Note LXII. p. lOSL 
Ov^ of M< i^Milr of l&r CkaUemmr-^So die Moors woe fie- 
quendy csDed bj the eiriy Spsniardsy whose stdnie pfanseo- 
loffj is co P li n usDy in the moath of Dm Qnizote. 

Note LXIII. ^ 109, 
HadlMbetkcmgfdmysdfifmakmgagmaabua^ 
bakam rf Fierabras, 6^e* — Sir Femmhras or Fierahns was 
one of the greatest hems of the Roond-taUe of Charkaai^n^ 
tlthong^ he has not the advantage of being commemot a ted 
in the original Magnum Opus of the ArchbiBhop of Rhftims. 
Mr Ellis has given an analysb of an English nnprinted me- 
tHfial romance upon his story^ which appears to be nothing 
more than a traosUtimi from the French cme. According 
to aU these authorities^ Laban, Sovereign of Babylon, pos- 
sessor of the renowned dty of Agramore on the River Flagote, 
was a sore enemy of the Christians, and drove them ont of the 
Holy L«nd« Not contented with this, he sent his son Sir 
Ferumbras after the poor Christians into Enrope, where Fe- 
nunbras demeaned himself like a true son of the teniUe 
Labsn, and, among other well-aathenticated e^^doits, took 
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poeflesBion of Bomb itself. Charlemagne forthwith sends some 
of his paladins to give knightly comhat to this fearftil Saracen^ 
and a longseriesof romanticadventures ensues^ in which dwaifisj 
giants^ cavaliers^ virgins^ Moors> priests^ and enchanters^ walk 
through their usual paces^ all more or less for the exaltation 
of the glory of Sir Ferumhras^ the Prince-Royal of Bahylon. 
At last^ however^ Oliver meets with the hero^ and then the 
tahles are turned* The comhat is long and doubtful^ chiefly 
in consequence of two bottles of balsam which Ferumbras car- 
ries (in his holsters)^ a simple drop of which taken internally 
is sufficient to restore the continidty of the most crueUy man- 
gled skin ; of which Sir Ferumbras of course arails himself 
on the receipt of every blow ; and, more wonderful iar, of 
which he constantly offers a few drops to his antagonist every 
time he sees his own sword come back bloody firom the body 
on which he is exerdaing its edge with all the accustomed 
fiiry of a Babylonian.^ In the Carlo Magno, we have him 
introduced upon this occasion as using these expressions^ 
'' Senor Olivero, vos bolved a curer de vos llagas, o be- 
ved del balsamo que comm^o trago, y lu^ serez salvo, y 
assi podreys pelear y defendar vuestra vida," &c Instead ^ 
accepting this polite ofier, the fierce Oliver aims a back blow 
at Sir Ferumbras's saddle, the two bottles tumble into a river, 
and the pagan is then as easily beaten as Antcus was, when 
Hercules lifted him off the ground. In a word, the son of 
Laban, the Emperor of Babylon, gives in. ^' I am so hurt, ' 
says he, (to give the words of the English romance,) 

«« I am 80 hurt, I may not stonde ; 

I put me all in thy grace ; 
My Gods beene false by water and lond ; 

I reng them all here in this place ; 
Baptized now wiU I bene,'* &c. 

The baptized Ferumbras is forthwith created a paladin and a 
peer, and heads on all occasions the host of Charlemagne. His 
father hearing of his sudden conversion, immediately brings 
a huge army to fight Charlemagne and his son ; but, as might 
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Ni Im ImbM mi tocaxe, 

De no vesdr otras ropas, 

Ni renovar mi calzaie, 

Ni las armas mi quitare ; 

Sino fuera par un hoia ; 

De no comer en mantele, 

Ni a mesa mi assentare 

Hasta matar a Don Carloto, &c. 

See a preeeding nole An the stray of Baldwin^ &e. Sylva de 
Romances^ F. 38. 

Note LXV. p. 105. 
Saccrapante^Alhracca — S^c. 4fc.— For all these I refer the 
reader to Boiaxdo and Ariosto. 

Note LXVI. p. 110. 
O happy age, he cried, which onr first parents caltd the age 
of gold. — This beautiful speech^ for it is throughout heaati« 
fal and classical in the highest degree^ is little more than a 
translation of one of the finest passages in Tasso's Aminta. 
" 0' bel^ eta," &c end of act first. 

Note LXVII. p. 118. 
His parents being ruled by him, grew rich in a short time, ^, 
-— Cerrantes here has in his eye that passage in Aristotle's po« 
liticls^ where the story is told of a Cretan sage^ who^ being 
reproached with the unproductiveness of his philosophical 
pursuits^ answered, he could, if he chose, draw an abundant 
revenue from his science ; and, accordingly, did soon realize 
a fbrtnne, in consequence of arranging his crops, &c. so as ta 
suit the weather he foresaw. 

Note LXVIII. p. 118. 

The plays which the young lads in our neighbourhood enacted 
on Corpus Christi day. — Hhese plays were of the same nature 
with our own mysteries, founded, namely, upon subjects taken 
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fiom Iwly writr Sadi iml btiM MWFi wwc i—A ag opbt Bifr> 
rape at tliw tflBe ob Cofpn Clirnti diy^ and sevcndotfaer&s* 
tlfafe of tlie cfaocb. 

Note LXIX. p. 127. 
Jff 91^ ^#r£lhir nf9«r dM, &■< was iwrntd into a crow btf em^ 
ck an iimn t; for wkkk rmmm the peopie of Great JOrHaim. dare 
m* k&l a crowy S^c^t is jafjpwul thst the sBperatxdiia aSB^ 
(M t» ia tiK text ba^ m Jtiiiiy, ^bbt a» dr, at ts faKve in* 
fkunee at Icaat on tbe JFd^A legialatws ; for in die laaaa ai 
Hoel the Go6d, we And a hegyy toe appawittrf to be paid by 
ev e r y persMi wbo kilb a nfea, (Les" Hb^ Bsni, Lou* 
dM, 1730, |k 3S4.) «id I do rmt tfaink any flcipn of andi 
a law amid bepflinted ost eztfacriBnenrtiflaalarii«epR^ 
boMe^ dMB die prefdence of tfaia lefiaeutia i feeliiii^ towards 
Aninm The ifMoipdciii aa die tombaiBwe of Artfanr wai^ 
(aeeof^nfl t» tlie immlriA efarairiciffi^ too often ziwib of t^ 
fWMMcere^) 

ffiejaeet Ar^nrtu Rex guondam Uexpte Futurui* 

Note LXX. p. lS9w 
iSbM^ ihti^^iCr A«a» af hut if <ftnr asfaar Jem raaed to 
fktonts tm4 jJt t ^fes , ^i%^— Of aoA dpTO l iBOij we hgpe afaea^ 
hod oe i ' iafai i t» *oti€» scyeial J n a rancc i . Thef aoe aa plenty 
as Moek-'henrks in Ae famamggi. Be^saldo de Msiil ilfMiii 
b660itte dnpcvw of TfebuiNidy (accotdoig te dte Sjivo ile 
MmMiieM, F' ^^) ^^^ Sspiandioo, c 177, we aie teUr ^s^ 
'^ £1 emperader eaasMb a so iQa himmn 
iM^^mmei^tod^saiittpciiou'' IkTBatd dd Caipio ' 
tm dympio htaaenMt Bey de Ibi^koa,* (] 
^«^ PuMeviA d'Dliva hitumt Caspcnv cf I 
"Thani Hie White boeMoe '^lYiiMipey CaMrdd liberie de 
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Note LXXr. p. 130. 
You never commend yourselves to God, but onfy to your mism 
tresses. — The same reprcwch was once made to Tirant the 
White : His answer was^ " £1 que a muchos sirfe no sirye 
a ningano."-rLib. iii. cap. 28. 

Note LXXII. p. 134. 

Let none but he those arms deface. 
Who wiU Orlando' s Jury Jiice, d^c. 
See Ariosto, Canto 24. 
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Che star non possa con Roldan a pruova, &c. 

Note LXXIII. p, 134. 
/ draw my pedigree from the Cachopmes of Loredo.-^ 
Bowles^ upon the authority of the yenerable Sir Isaac Heard, 
mentions that an old house was pulled down at St Andrews 
not Tery long ago, on a stone in the interior wall of which 
appeared this inscription : 

^< Antes falten Robles y Enzmas 
Que las casas Cachopinas.^' 

Note LXXIV. p. 149. 
Yanguesian carriers. — The people of a certain district in 
Castile, the principal village of which is Yanguas. 

Note LXXV. p. 155. 
Amadis de Gaul in the power ofArchelaus. — See the Amadis, 
chap. xix. and Ixix. For the Knight of the Sun mentioned 
immediately after, see Pahnerin of Olira, cap^ 43. 

Note LXXVI. p. 156. 
7V^ laws of duels. — The most complete code of duelling is 
to be found in MafiH's treatise^ Delia Scienza Cavalleresca. 
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^mrt injwy ti ilht ( 
dominioiM. BHbie Aor totil 
MMntidi W€i€ ^vfy BMicli iPiimloywl t 
War, Ml* die mdior «f Mtaiii ^ Diwoonn on Ae Pkovi- 
iion of tlie Cooity'' (nefcr poUUied, tiBt qioolM I7 Fi^^ 
end eonpotcd in 1616,) ^By the cxpnlflon ei the Mmn, 
fkptin tot tbont fay er lire thontwid CMiigiy who were flf 
ittfaite fldrcntiipe m tnnH ji nffiin g all Idndg ef mcwhwudne. 
Between 1608 end 1616, the diav ef canu^e fiam SeriDe 
to Madrid hM been nme then triced* In TicmUo, (a little 
town Ibaneen leagoea from Madrid,) I nmember eighteen 
estrien, end now thcie if not one* Thcve need to be not leai 
then Hve-and-twenty at Tahanea, (te^-cJgM leagncai 
Madrid^) and now theie k only one in Ae whole plaoe." 
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Note LXXIX. p. 161. 
Jlfart^onie«.*-Ma]itame is old French for ^^ medumle 



Note LXXX* p. H2. 
A knight errtmt I cried the wench, pray what ii that ? 

lo son nutrito sotto il Santo impeio 

Del magnanimo Artus real e pio, 

£ dalui fatto err ante eavaliero^ 

Vo eercando awenture hor quinci hor quindi. 

Gyrone, L. 2. 7& 

NoteLXXXI.p. 176. 
The enchanted Moor of this ca#fi!r.*-The fiiir Rosaliana^ in 
B«liani8 of Greece, uaes these words : '^ Acahad de matar 
aquellos malos gigantes, por que en el entretanto que alguno 
ddlos fUere viyo no scran deshechos los encantamentos de este 
Castillo."— L. 3, c. 9. 

Note LXXXII. p. 180. 
Tou must excuse me from pa^ng any thing, it was never 
known thai knights^errant paid in any inn whatevenr^thsxe 
is a contrary authority in Puld. Morg. Ma^. C. 21. 

Orlando che sentito ha gia il romore 
Presto s^arma per andare a vedere : 
Ma rOstier suo per non pigliar errwe, 
Voile che pegno lasciasse il destrire 
Che non iste delli Sootti alia fede. 
Orlando soc^pia di duolo e di pena. 
Ma da pagar non aveYa moneta: 
Che soUa sempre dar hestioni o spade 
Alt OsUy quando i danar gli mancavano. 

Note LXXXIII. p. 187. 
Emperor of the vast island of Taprohana, ^c— The most of 
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the fine-sounding names in this catalogue^ are to be found 
{or, at leasts something like them) in the Romances. The 

'' utmost Indian ide, Tapxobane,'* 

is one of the few places enumarated^ which it is worth while 
to seek for on any map. 

'' Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 



When Agrican, with all his northern powers 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Gallaphrone, from whence to win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemagne.** 

Note LXXXIV. p. «07. 
Knight of the Woeful Figure, S^c.—^* Caballero de la triste 
figura/' is translated by Shelton^ '' Knight of the ill-fayour« 
ed face;" but Smollett's " Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance>" expresses far better than either of these the sense of 
Cervantes. At a certain chivalric spectacle given by Queen 
Mary of Hungary^ the Count D'Aremberg jousted under the 
title of " Knight of the Griphon/' with Don Juan de Saave- 
dra^.who was arrayed in sable armour^ and styled ** the Sor-> 
rowful Knight" 

Note LXXXV. p. 20S. 
Remember what befell the Cid Ruy Diaz, when he broke to 
pieces the chair in the Pope's presence, for which he wcls excom* 
municated, — Don Quixote alludes very inaccurately to one of 
the most evidently apocryphal of all the Cid's achievements. 
The ballad in which the story is told^ must have been com- 
posed at some period when the precedence of France and Spain 
was matter of courtly dispute ; therefore long after the time 
when the best of the Spanish ballads concerning the Cid were 
framed. I shall translate^ notwithstanding, 
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The Excommunication of ths Cid. 

I. 

It was when from Spain across the main the Cid had come to Rome, 
He chanced to see chairs four and three heneath Saint Peter's dome. 
*' Now tell, I pray, what chairs he they P"-.'^ Seven kings do sit 

thereon. 
As well doth suit, all at the foot of the holy father's throne 

II. 
*< The Pope he sitteth above them all, that they may kiss his toe, 
Below the keys the Flower-de-lys doth make a gallant show ; 
For his great puissance, the King of France next to the Pope may 

sit. 
The rest more low, all in a row, as doth their station fit" — 

III. 
•' Ha !" quoth the Cid, «< now God forbid ! it is a shame, I wiss, 
To' see the Castle* planted beneath the Flower-de-lys.-f 
No harm, I hope, good father Pope — although I move thy chair/' — 
— In pieces small he kick'd it all, ('twas of the ivory fair.) 

IV. 
The Pope*s own seat he from his feet did kick it fax away, 
And the Spanish chair he planted upon its place that day ; 
Above them all he planted it, and laugh'd right bitterly, 
• Ifookfl sotir and bad I trow he had, as grim as grim might be.. 

V. 

Now when the Pope was aware of this, he was an angry man, 
His lips that night, with solemn rite, pronounced the awful ban ; 
The curse of God, who died on rood, was on that sinner's head^^ 
To hell and woe man's soul must go if once that curse be said. 
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VI. 

I wofc^ when the Gid was aware of this, a woeful man waa he, 
At dawn of day he came to pray at the blessed fiither*s knee : 
^' AllMolve me, blessed fiither, have pity upon me, 
Absc^e my soul, and penance I for my sm will dree.^ — 

VII. 
'• Who is tfns rinncr," quoth the Pope, " that at wy ^Mt ^kdi 

kneel?" 
— .«< I am Rodrigo Diaz--a poor Baton of Castille.*'— 
Much manre&*d aH were in the hall, when that nameihey heart liim 

say, 
-^<* Rise up, roe up,** the Pope he said, '' I do thy gi^ mway. 

vni. 

'^ I do thy guilt away,** he said— .<< and my curse I blot it out — 

God save Rodrigo Diaz, my Christian champion stout ;— 

I trow, if I had known thee, my grief it had been sore, 

To curse Ruy Diaz de Bivar, Ood^s scourge upon the Moor.*'— 

Note LXXXVI. p. 219. 

The shepherd and his goats got at last to the river Guadiana, 
»— This story (oijgiiuilly told by Petnis Alphonsos) may be 
found itt its most peifect f<Hrm in the Cento NoveUe Antiche. 

" II &yolatove inpommeiic&o a dire una £m>]a de ixno vilU- 
no che avea saoi oento liisante ; undo a uno Mercate a^aom* 
perire berbeci ed ebbene due per bisante. Tomando con le 
sue pecore uno fiume che avea passa era molto cresduto. Stan- 
do a la riva brigossi d'acdoire in questo modo che vide uno 
pescator povero con uno suo burchiello a dismisurapicdolino, 
d die non vi capea se non 21 villano ed una pecora per volto. 
Lo villano commendo a passare con una berbice, e comindo 
a Yocare il fuime era largo. Voga h passa. E lo favoIaUxre 
nondiceapni: iBMessereA^gotino-difMie; -ehefiii^ ^na^itie. 
Lo favolatore rispose, Messere lasdate passare le pecore, pd 
oonteremolo fatto ; die le pecore no sarebbono pMsate in uno 
anno^ d che in tanto puote b^ne adagio dormire."— -Not, jzx. 



DON QUIXOTE. 



Nole LXXXVII. p. 830. 
MmnbrMM helmets — ^I lefer to Orlando FurioBo pa$»im foir 
tha whole history of the ^chanted sod invuhierable head* 
pieoe^ origiiiaUy the property of King Mam]»i]io» 

Note LXXXVIII. p. 236. 
'' WeU, then," ^pudh Sancho, '' / Aave been thinking to m^ 
self of late how little is to be gained by hunting up and down J* 
^cw— The reader of romance does not need to be told how £uth« 
fiilly Don Quixote^ in reply to this saying of his squire^ has 
abridgped the main story of many a ponderous folio. The ima^ 
ginary career of glory which he unfolds before the eyes of San« 
cho la^paralleled almost ad literatim in the romance ci.Sir De* 
gore, so admirably analyzed by Mr £llis. The conclusion of 
Beliinis is almost ezacUy the same sort of adTenture. 

Note LXXXIX. p. 2&&. 
Hi is that notorious rogue Qvnes de Pa#jamofi<ei^-CerTantes 
makes even the galley-slaves play upon Don Quixote's foible ; 
ibr Passamonte is the name of a gigantic brother of the illuA« 
trious Giant Morgante, slain by Orlando in the Moigante 
Maggiore. Gines pretends to have written his own life while 
in the galleys. The preliminary fiction of Guzmaad'AJfaxache 
is of the same ifedes. 

Note XC. p. S56. 
Laaarillo de Tbrme^d-^About the most popular book in Spain 
at the time when Cervantes wrote^ was the Life of Lazarillo de 
Tonnes, a work of very extraordinary genius^ written at a 
very early period of his career^ by the great Spanish historian, 
poet, soldier, and statesman, Don Di^o de Mendoza. It was 
the first comic romance that had appeared in the modem 
world, or at least the first that had ever made any noise in 
the world. The species of tricks and adventures in which 
T4izarillo is engaged had indeed been long in great fiivour 
among the Spaniards, ^t Mendoza first embalmed such ma** 
terials in the elegancies of diction, and adorned them with the 
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interests of an artificial narrative. The contrast his shrewd 
and humorous representation of human life affi)rds to the 
pompous nnnances of chivalry^ which then formed almost 
the sole reading of the Spaniards^ is such^ that no one can 
he surprised with the great success of this first effi)rt of Men- 
doza's genius. Lazarillo de Tonnes was immediately trans* 
lated into Italian and French^ and hoth abroad and at home 
. gave birth to innumerable imitations. The best of all these 
is^ without doubt^ the History of Guzman d'Alfarache^ com- 
monly called the Spanish R<^e^ which made its appearance 
-a few years before the publication of Don Quixote. Like its 
' prototype, this book became exceedingly popular all over Eu- 
rope ; and there soon appeared (among many others) an ex.- 
ceUent version of it in English, which ought, without doubt, 
to be reprinted in its original shape. From these books Le 
Sage derived a great many of the best stories with which we 
have aU been made so familiar by his Gil Bias and Batchelor 
of Salamanca. Indeed, in Le Sage's own abridgment of Guz« 
man d'Alfarache, misny of the best stories in the whole book 
are omitted, for no other reason but that Le SoQe had al- 
ready appropriated them in his Gil Bias. Mendoza's rich and 
beautiful style, however, gives a charm to his Lazarillo which 
the dry and caustic Aleman (the author of Guzman) could 
never rival. — ^Mendoza composed poems of many sorts, satires, 
lyrics, epistles, sonnets, pastorals, and ballads ; but, next to 
his Lazarillo de Tormes, which he wrote before he left coU^e 
at Salamanca, his most celebrated work is his History of the 
War of Granada, which he composed towards the decline of 
his life, and which was not suffered to be printed until thirty 
years after his death, in consequence of the hardihood of some 
of the opinions expressed in it. With the exceptions of Ma- 
chiavelli and Guicciardini, there is perhaps no modem writer 
who has produced any thing so nearly approaching to the pure 
and classical character of the great historical monuments left 
us by the Greeks and Romans. — The life of Mendoza himself 
was a very extraordinary one. He owed his rise to letters, and 
he never ce^used to cultivate them during the whole of a very 
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long life ; and yet he was engaged continually In public bu« 
mness^ and eyen bore the first part in many of the most im- 
portant transactions of his time. He was taken from collie 
by Charles V. soon after he had published his Lazarillo de 
Tormes, and sent ambassador to Venice^ where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the management of seyeral very diffi« 
cult intrigues. He afterwards represented the person of the 
same monarch at the Council of Trent^ and still later at the 
Court of Rome. In the Italian wars of those days he acquired 
the character of a skilful and decided commander. He was 
governor of Sienna ; and from thence> it may almost be said 
he administered the whole affairs of Italy during a period of 
six years. After harmony was restored between the Papal See 
and his own prince^ Mendoza was appointed to the high office 
of gonfjBLlonier of the churchy and in that capacity was com- 
mander-in-chief of all the ecclesiastical forces. He retired to 
Spain on the accession of Philip 11.^ who does not appear to 
have treated him with the same confidence as his father^ in- 
asmuch as^ for the most part^ the rest of his life was passed in 
comparative privacy and literary leisure. Nevertheless^ he 
accompanied Philip into France^ and was present at the great 
battle of St Quiutin, in 1557. Nor had old age any power to 
check the fervour of his spirit^ if we may put faith in some of 
the anecdotes commonly recorded of him : For example^ we are 
told, that " long after his hairs were grey," he quarrelled with 
a nobleman who was his rival in some amour, and coming to 
high words one day in the presence-chamber of Philip, ex- 
pressed himself with so much acorn, that his adversary laid 
his hand on his poniard. Mendoza, observing this, seized the 
man, who was fiir younger than himself, and flung him fu- 
riously over the balcony, into the street. — ^Altogether, the ca- 
reer of Mendoza was like that of Cervantes himilielf, a striking 
example, not only of the versatility of genius, but of the be- 
nefit which literature, in many of its finest walks, may derive 
from being cultivated by the active and energetic spudts of the 
world. 
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N«Ce XCI. p. 5K8. 
<' MetkMs;' quoik Sancho, ** I already Amt the arrrms 

the Holy Brotherhood fbaoA any one iit the act of goilt^ or^ 
el we tzpren it in ScoUandf rini-Aafitf> their cnslom wai to tie 
him to a etake, and afaoot at him with thwr anowi till he died* 
" Sie deprehenanm/' aaya Mwutemay (in hia Cotmographut, 
p. #0^) ''nnun palo aUigatum aagittia confidant" Charka V., 
by an edicty directed that the man ahoold he hanged fiiat, and 
then ahot at in thia manner. 
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